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A BS TRACT 

This study was to discover the impact which the 
Regional College Teacher Education Program had upon India’s secondary 
education in general and on other teacher education programs in 
particular. Criteria for evaluation were based on the specific 
objectives of the three groups of institutions selected: regional 

colleges, traditional colleges, and university departments of 
education. Random samples were selected from student teachers, 
secondary school teachers, faculty of teacher training institutions, 
and administrators of teacher education programs. The instruments 
used included four kinds of questionnaires, an observation checklist, 
and an interview schedule. The study was conducted in three phases: 
developing and validating criteria and instruments, administering the 
instruments and collecting the data, and analyzing the data and 
reporting. The findings indicated that the Indian educational system 
is almost ready to move toward the development of a model secondary 
school teacher preparation program, but at present India exemplifies 
only the worst of educational settings, and Indian seco ' Try schools 
and training colleges in general impart a medioc * - on. The 

regional colleges, however, do provide a well balanced program, but 
meet with opposition from the other institutions. The report includes 
25 recommendations for improving this situation. The instruments used 
are included in the document. (MBM) 
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SUMMARY 



The College of Education of The Ohio State University, m coopera- 
tion with the Agency for International Development (AID) , has been 
assisting India for the improvement of its secondary education progr 
for the past l4 years. Although their first attempt in 1956 was to 
work through Development Centers to improve the secondary education as 
a whole, later they turned their attention toward secondary school 
teacher preparation programs through the Regional Colleges of Education 
(RCE) Originally RCE's were designed as the Indian region of the 
American teScher training colleges with four-year teacher education pro- 
grams to prepare teachers for the Multipurpose Secondary Schools. As 
the Multipurpose High School idea was phased out, RCE s shifted their 
emphasis to secondary school teacher education in general, with special 
thrust on research and experimentation of new ideas in education. 
Although the colleges have been in operation for almost a decade now, 
no systematic evaluation has been conducted to discover their effect i e- 
ness in the overall improvement of secondary school teacher education 

in India. 



purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the study was to find out the impact Regional College 
Teacher Education Program had upon India’s secondary education in gen- 
eral, other teacher education programs in particular. This has been 

the first attempt ever made to determine the effectiveness of RCE pro- 
grams through a product evaluation. The specific objectives of the 
study -were : 

1. To assess the effectiveness of Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion in India in terms of their stated objectives. 

2. To measure the influence of RCE’s upon the secondary school 
teacher preparation program in each of the four regions 
under study. 

3. To compare the RCE program with other teacher education 
programs in India, which have not received direct U.S. 
assistance. 

4. To discover possible problems or constraints that confront 
both RCE and other teacher training institutions in the 
country. 

5. To make on the basis of the findings, recommendations 
for the increased efficiency of teacher training programs 
in India. 



Method 



The CXPP model developed by Daniel L. Stufflebeam of The Ohio State 
University Evaluation Center has been adopted to serve as the framework 
for this evaluation. A post-test only - Comparison Group Design - has 
been used for the evaluation because of the difficulties involved in 
conducting the pretest. The preprogram equivalence of the comparison 
groups has been assured through randomization. 

Criteria for the evaluation have been developed based on the speci- 
fic objectives of the three groups of institutions selected for the 
study. Stratified random sampling techniques have been used to select 
the samples from the Regional Colleges, Traditional Colleges, and the 
University Departments of Education. The four major populations from 
which the samples were selected were the Student Teachers, Secon dar y 
School Teachers Administrators. 

The instruments used to collect the data for the evaluation in clude: 
four kinds of questionnaires, an observation checklist, and an interview 
schedule. They were all pretested on a small sample of Indian educators 
to assure the validity and reliability of the instruments. 



The ^ questionnaires were ad mi nistered through the principals of the 
four Regional Colleges, Ministry of Education of the Government of India, 
and the State Boards of Education. The interviews and observations were 
conducted by the principal investigator himself by visiting the schools 
and colleges throughout India during the Summer of 19 69. 

The study was conducted in three phases : (l) Development and vali- 
dation of criteria and instruments; ( 2 ) Administering the Instruments 
and Collecting the Data; and (3) Analyzing the Data and Reporting. The 
study , as a whole took two years to complete — six months longer than 
the scheduled time limit due to unforeseen constraints which cropped 
up* .. 

_ An extensive review of research and related literature was conducted 
during the first phase of the study. It was helpful to determine the 
type of evaluation design to be used and to trace the historical back- 
ground of the problem under study . An attempt was also made to determine 
any extensive evaluation that might have been done by various Indian 
and American universities and agencies who work under AID or similar 
overseas programs to improve fields other than education in India, or 
in any of the developing nations. 

One hundred and one (one-third of the total number of training 
colleges in India as of February, 1968) traditional colleges and univer- 
sity departments of education were contacted for the names and addresses 
of their present enrollment, graduates since 1966, faculty who have 
complete instructional responsibility, and administrators, including 
the department char iman. Forty-seven of the IOI institutions contacted 



sent tack the requested information, and a sample was selected for col- 
lecting the actual data from 37 of the responded institutions. 



Findings 

The Indian educational system is almost ready to move toward the 
development of a model secondary school teacher preparation program. 
However, India with its overpopulation, illiteracy and unemployment 
rates j and obsolete schools and schooling, is at present the countries 
only exemplary of a mediocre educational setting. The Government of 
India and the State Governments cannot continue to tolerate such a sit- 
uation, especially when educators are ready to move ahead with improved 
ideas • 

The major findings were: 

1. Indian secondary schools and training colleges impart 
mediocre education, in general. 

2. The majority of secondary schools have large concentrations 
of economically and socially disadvantaged children and 
■undertrained teachers . 

3. Secondary schools generally operate under traditional 
systems with a rigid schedule and curriculum, which pro- 
duce drones for the society. 

4. Most training colleges do not have a proper measurement 
of the extent of their help to the local schools , and 
the schools, in turn, are helping students attain educa- 
tional objectives. 

5. The training colleges have no systematic evaluation of 
their faculty and program. 

6. The training colleges, as a whole, are not adequate to 
the task of providing quality education to the student 
teachers . 

7. The Regional Colleges do provide a well balanced training 
program to their students - liberal, professional, and 
specialized education. 

8. The RCE students, faculty and administrators are younger 
in age and higher in aspirations. 

9. : The RCE students have had better scholastic achievements 

at the high school level than either TCE or UDE students. 
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10. Hie admissions procedures of RCE are more professional 
in nature than either TCE or UDE . 

l 1 _ Irregularities do prevail in TCE's and UDE’s to the 
extent of "bribes, "both in admissions and in external 
examinations . 

12. RCE’s have smaller classes, better instructional 
facilities, and a "custom tailored" training program 
than either TCE’s or UDE’s. 

13. In spite of its operation for the last six years, RCE’s 
and their programs are not yet popular among the Indian 
people . 

14 . rce students claim however, that it was the reputation 

of their institutions which attracted them to their train- 
ing program, 

15 . The RCE demonstration schools are excellent laboratory 
schools and none of the other training colleges have 
anything comparable to them. 

16. The vocational training program of TCE’s is a failure in 
many respects — the cost is very high and the marginal 
return is very low. 



17. The RCE gr aduates have a great problem in finding teaching 
positions in the nation’ s secondary schools because of 
the pre judical outlook of the employers or sometimes just 
because of the appointing authorities. 

18. The int ernal assessment program is a great success in 
RCE’s. But very few of the other training colleges have 
introduced the system. 

19. The stipend given to student teachers' in RCE's is not 
creat ing any incentive; instead it makes them all the 
more negligent in their studies. 

20. The RCE’s are overstaffed in many departments and under- 
staffed in some departments. 

21. There is a great deal of professional jealousy among 
Indian educators, especially among TCE and UDE educa- 
tors toward their counterparts in RCE’s. Most of them 
want the RCE ’ s closed. 



6 




22 . 



23 - 



2k. 



25 . 



26. 

27 . 



28. 



29 - 



30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 




The education faculty of RCE's have been treated as 
second class citizens of their institution, although 
the college has been started to prepare teachers m 

all subjects. 



The students and faculty of HCE's enjoy unlimited 
freedom on their campuses. The students receive a 
one-to-one ratio of instruction from their faculty 
members. 

The facility of RCE’s enjoy a better salary than either 
TCE or UDE facility . 

The teachers are still the lowest paid of professional 
p0 O p]_e with an equivalent educational background# 

The RCE cinrriculum is more practice -oriented and life- 
centered. 



The "practice teaching" is not very effective m .ICE s 
and UDE’ s. The student teachers are not exposed to _ 
anything more than classroom instruction during their 
"practice teaching" experience. 



There is very close cooperation between the training 
college and local schools. 

There is proper balance between theory and practice in 
RCE’s, whereas there is little or no such balance in TCE*s 
and UDE 1 s # 

The Regional Colleges have failed to fulfill their 
research commitment so far, by their program of activities 

There is little cooperation among training colleges 
either in program planning, or research, or any other 
matter of mutual interest. 

The morale of RCE faculty has been affected considerably 
by the r umo r spread by other educators that the ’Regional 
Colleges will be closed." 

The RCE students, faculty and administrators are so com- 
mitted to the teaching profession that practically no 
one wants to turn away from it even if they are given a 
second chance for it . 

Teaching as a profession commands very little respect 
among the common people in India. 



35 • The guidance and counseling services available in RCE's 
are far from satisfactory. 

36. There are very few distinguished professors on the RCE 

faculty, although there are a few with the Eh.D. degree. 
However, RCE has more qualified professors than either 
TCE or UDE. 

■it. 

37 • The RCE faculty members who completed at least part of 
their training in a foreign institution seem to do more 
creative teaching than their counterparts trained in India. 

38 . Very few of the RCE students want to start teaching in 
a high school immediately after their graduation. In 
fact, most of them intend to teach in colleges rather 
than high schools upon completion of their master's 
degree or even the Hh.D. degree. 

39 » Both training colleges and secondary schools have rela- 
tively younger students and teachers at present. 

40. RCE's do promote better integration of states and their 
people through the interstate recruitment of students and 
faculty, regional and rational language instruction, 

English as the medium of instruction and interstate 
seminars and conferences. 

41. None of the training colleges have a moral or religious 
instruction strictly geared toward character develop- 
ment . 

42. Teachers, as a professional group, hate "change;" most 
of them prefer to stick with their traditional methods. 

43. Hie Regional Colleges played an active role in org an! z ing 
and conducting in-service training in various subjects 
throughout the country . 

44. The training colleges still have a large number of 
untrained faculty members to train the student teachers. 

45. The teaching load of both college and high school 
teachers is so high that they find little time to do 
research. 

46. Dissatisfaction is rampant with the one-year teacher 
training program, which in essence, provides only 
eight months of training, discounting the vacation 
months. There is a strong feeling among teachers that 
a two-year training program should replace botn four- 
year and one -year programs „ 



47 . An active involvement of students and faculty in decision 
making is clear evidence of growing academic freedom. 



48. 



Teaching is still the least favored profession for co_ege 
graduates; often only accepted when failure is met in 
other professions. 



49. Although change in the four-year teacher education pro- 
gram is advocated hy many, no one really wants to close 

down the RCE’s. 

50. The Summer-Cum-Correspondence Course of RCE's is becoming 
more and more popular among the school teachers. 



Recommendat io ns 

It is recommended that: 

1. Proper recognition should be given to talented teachers 
through gifts, grants and other awards of great esteem. 

2 There should be a faculty evaluation committee to advise 
and assist the administration on matters such as promo- 
tion, retention, and tenure. 

3. A complete overhauling of the Training College and 
secondary school curriculum be undertaken and both staff 
and students be drawn into the curriculum redevelopment 
effort . 

4. A Curriculum Committee be set up at the local level 
instead of the state or university level to frame the 
curriculum and to evaluate and revise it periodically. 

5. There should be a major shift in staff utilization to 
strengthen classroom instruction at all levels. 

6. The secondary school teachers should be ranked, and merit 
pay should he established^ 

7. Staff Development Centers be organized which would place 
responsibility for continuous selection, professional 
preparation, and gradual induction of teachers jointly 
on training colleges, universities and local schools. 

8. An aptitude test or inventory be developed, as soon as 
possible, for the selection and recruitment of teachers. 

9 . RCERT be reorganized into three major divisions: 



(l) Planning and Research; (2) Personel Services, and 
(3) Administrative Services. 

The four-year program be continued for a minimum cf five 
years on an experimental basis and at the end of the five- 
year period a systematic product evaluation be conducted. 
Based on these findings a decision be made concerning 
"the future of these innovative programs. 

Automatic stipends for all the RCE students be stopped; 
instead, those students who proved to be in the upper 
5% of the class be given scholarships and others be 
given tuition- free education . However, failures would 
be charged with tuition and other fees, should they 
decide to come back for their training in RCE's. 

The Division of Planning and Research in NCERT should 
survey the teacher needs of the country for the next 
five or ten years and candidates be caref ully recruited 
and trained in various subjects, mast exceeding the pro- 
jected number for each year . " " ’ 

The technology and agricu lture program of RCE" s be dis- 
continued immediately : The craft, urogram be upgraded 

into a degree program training personnel in Arts, Crafts, 
and Cottage Industries. The ConmjBirie program be con- 
tinued for a few more years to meisrns its f ull impact. 

RCE's should concentrate more on irjservice training pro- 
grams in all sub j ects , with the programs held regularly 
throughout the school year. 

The training of a specific number of graduates each 
year through RCE's be dropped. 

The four-year undergraduate program in Arts and Sciences 
be continued and the graduate program be delayed. How- 
ever, if the undergraduate program is transferred to 
other colleges, RCE's should concentrate on graduate rtro- 
grams alone . “ c — 

RCE's should take measures to design, develop and publicize 
inexpensive teaching aids, curriculum materials, and other 
instructional devices . 

The Research Division of the NCERT should develop strate- 
gies and techniques for the evaluation and experimentation, 
aimed directly toward the improvement of teacher train ing 
programs in India. 



RCE's should have guidance workers to assist the students 
in planning their programs while in College, and pupil 
personnel services especially relevant to the Indian 
populat ion • 

ECERT should set up a special committee to explore the 
ways and means to bring about a healthy relationship 
between RCE’s and other teacher-training institutions m 
the country, in order that the former may function more 
effectively as regional clearinghouses. 

RCE's should develop a more effective and far-reaching 
public relations program and teacher placement service 
than the existing facilities . 



"The participant training program" .in the.U.S. under the 
AID plan be discontinued and the funds be utilized to 
provide special training to all the RCE faculty members 
under the direct supervision and control of HCERT or 
NIE in India. 



The Summer-Cum-Correspondence Course be intensified m 
order that more and more of the untrained teachers may 
be able to complete their training on a part-time basis 



The U.S. Government, through its Office of Education, 
should release funds from the rupee t -lance that it has 
in India to conduct further training and research m 
teacher education through RCE's. 

Eo American consultants be sent to India unless and until 
their duties are specified and agree upon by all parties 
concerned and that their safety and security be guaranteed 
by the Government of India. 



CHAPTER I - APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 



Setting of the Problem 

The acute shortage of educational personnel is a critical aspect 
of the overall personnel problem of most developing countries. Hie 
necessity for substantial expansion of educational personnel and faci- 
lities is generally recognized in developing countries to be intimately' 
linked with the attainment of economic and social objectives. In spite 
of this recognition , however, the shortage of trained teachers poses a 
continuous challenge in view of numerous, expanding development demands 
and limited available recomrces. To date, a major approach to the solu- 
tion of the shortage of trained educational personnel and facilities^ 
has been technical and financial assistance from more developing nations 
such as the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and West Germany. 
As one of the larges o and most complex developing nations, India is a 
very good case in. point. 

Before Independence ( 1947 ), Great Britian tried to solve the prob- 
lems of teacher shortage in India by establishing teacher training 
colleges throughout the country. Several major Indian Universities 
initiated teacher training programs as a part of their academic offerings 
(see Chapter II) . However, the number of teachers produced was very 
gnifli 1 in proportion to the actual demand for trained teachers . 



After independence, Indian leaders felt that a sound program of 
professional education, differing from the existing traditional pattern, 
was essential for the quality improvement of education. Nevertheless, 
by 1962 , a report by Dr. Homer Kempfer, 1 deputy chief education advisor 
of the USAID mission to India, revealed the following inadequacies : 
One-third of India’s teachers had no professional training whatever. 

Many others had less than a year. Most of the 1,200 training schools 
were small, althogether turning out approximately only 75,000 graduates 
per year from one- and two-year curricula. Approximately 80 percent of 
these graduates were below degree level. 

Four years later, a report published by the Indian Education Com- 
mission (1966) 2 indicated a substantial increase in the percentage of 
trained teachers employed in the secondary schools. According to this 
report, 52 percent of all secondary school teachers now have profes- 
sional training up to the "graduate and post-graduate levels." However, 
19.2 percent of them are "matriculates and undergraduates," and a 
rather sizable proportion (28.8%) are not even high school graduates, 
although they currently teach in high schools. Although 62 percent of 
all the teachers in secondary schools have had some teacher training at 
the undergraduate, graduate or postgraduate levels; the remaining 38 
percent have not had any kind of teacher training. Also g:.‘eat varia- 
tions have been found among states in both the number and percentage of 
trained teachers. For example, according to the latest statistics pub- 
lished by the Government of India’s Education Commission, Kerala and 



Punjab have 89 and 96 percent, respectively, of the tBatasd 

while Assam and Nagaland have only 18.6 and 15.9 ' a oa of 

(see Table l) . Here one can see two extremes m the dis * 

trained teachers. 



TABLE 1 

number and percentage of trained secoitoary school 
TEACHERS IN EACH OF THE INDIAN STATES 



Name of State 



Number of Secondary 
School Teachers 



Percentage 



Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 



34,215 

9,210 

24,298 

22,290 

4,613 

22,031 

19,706 

48,194 

48,590 

10,334 

309 

8,l£l 

26,234 

12,671 

33,3H 

40,238 



82 .4 

18.6 

50.2 

66.4 

25.6 

89.0 

69U® 

86.3 
71.-4 
59-5 
15 -9 

52.0 

96.0 

60.0 
81,9 
35-6 



By a close observation it has been found that in the first Five- 
Year Plan (1951-56) Rs. 153 crores was alloted for the National Educa- 
tion System. However, only 15.1 percent of this amount was spec it led 
for secondary education and a relatively small percentage of it {no 
figures available) was spent for the Improvement of teacher education. 
Nevertheless, substantial increases have been noted m funds earmarke 
for education in the second and third Five-Year Plans. Only l4 crore 
of rupees were alloted for the improvement of university education m 
the First Five-Year Plan; whereas Rs. 45 crores and 82 crores were ear- 
marked for university education in second and third Five-Year plans, 
respectively. 4 During the Third Plan period, Rs. 700 crores were se 
aside for "maintenance of educational institutions alone. During the 
Third Plan period GO I felt that : 
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Secondary school teachers have to be thoroughly pre- 
pares for handling the new subjects efficiently . The 
teacher education program at the preservice level has 
also *fco be reorganized in line with the changes that 
have: feaken place at the secondary level. The standard 
of science education has to be raised to a level wnich 
wi-Il- effectively support the future scientific advance 
of the nation. Shortcomings which have been observed 
ifcn the working of the multipurpose schools have to be 
remedied and the scheme placed on a stable footing... 

Several other measures have also to be taken to 
strengthen the entire program of the secondary school 
reorganization^ such as improvement in craft teaching 
organization of school libraries , the better use of 
audio-visual techniques , etc. Special emphasis is, 
bhsssrefknre , to he given in the Third Plane to the con- 
solidation and improvement of quality in all aspects of 
secnnudary education reorganization. 5 

A program was designed to expand and strengthen the existing train- 
ing colleges and. to establish new ones with better training facilities • 
It was realized that good teacher training institutions can play a^vital 
role in the growth and development of education. Indian educationists 
felt strongly concerning the need to reorganize and strengthen the 
secondary school teacher training program in order to align it with the 
emergent needs of the secondary schools. The GOI recognized the need 
for expert advice in this regard. Experts in education were invited 
from abroad to visit India and to make recommendations for the advance- 
ment of the Indian system of education. 



It was not until 1956 that the Ministry of Education of the GOI 
made the first agreement with the U.S. Government , according to which 
The Ohio State University (OSU) signed the first contract with the 
United States International Cooperation Administration (USICA) , 6 As a 
result of the contract between OSU and USICA, OSU began to assist the 
All India Council for Secondary Education in its program for the crea- 
tion of Development Centers . The main purpose of these Centers was to 
provide in-service training for secondary school teachers throughout 
the country. The entire program was directed by the College of Educa- 
tion of OSU (see Chapter II ) . The main objective of the OSU project 
was to assist India in the development of a sound training program 
which would eventually supply sufficient numbers of competent teachers 
for secondary schools. In 1961 the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) was established and charged with the func 
tion of: 

(l) Undertaking, aiding, and promoting research in all branches 
of education; 



(2) Organizing advanced pre service and inservice training and 
disseminating improved techniques and practices; 
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' 3 ) Organizing the extension service for institutions engaged 
in educational research and training of teachers; 

(/.' 1 developing and improving multipurpose secondary education. 



research and teacher training programs of NCERT are developed 
thrcxari tSae National Institute of Education in New Delhi. 

3m -ghe 1962-63 academic year, the National Institute of Education, 
with, the assistance of the OSU College of Education, designed four 
Regions.! Colleges of Education to he located at Ajmer, Bhubaneswar, 
BhopilaznL Mysore (see Pigs. 1 and 2). The primary purpose of these 
institutions was to train competent teachers for the multipurpose sec- 
ondary schools . There is no doubt that the major function of the 
Regiers^ Colleges of Education was broadly conceived to be that ox pro- 
viding: -saucational leadership to different states in each region, y 
servrferiss pioneers and models for the development and , demonstration ol 
suitaiiife programs and procedures in teacher education V.see Fig. 2) . 

Fund£ .. t&ssce made available by the Ministry of Education of the GOI^xor 
the ccg-mtion and maintenance of these colleges and for the training o 
thein memsonnel. Provisions was also made for the establishment of four 
experimental multipurpose secondary schools and for a training and vis l- 
tation program in the United States each year for at least tvreny- ive 
of the Ind ian educators who were selected to serve on the faculty ol 
the Regional Colleges of Education. 



Thiis, from their beginning in 19&2, the Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion in Iindia have had teacher education as one of their major objec- 
tives. During this time, however, no attempt had been made for a syste- 
matic evaluation in order to determine the program's effectiveness. 
Therefore, it was proposed that such an evaluative study is crucial, 
not rvnlpr fnr the purpose of assessing the contribution of the program, 
but in providing information necessary for its further development and 
increased, efficacy . 



Objectives of the Evaluation Study 



3Ffo e major purpose of this over-all evaluation study was to conduct 
an evaluation of the teacher education program of the Regional Colleges 
of Education in India. By doing this, it was also expected to assess 
the influence of the RCE over the other teacher training institutions 
in the country. The specific objectives of this evaluation study were: 

1. To assess the effectiveness of the Regional Colleges of 
Education (RCE) in India, in terms of their stated 
objectives. 



2. To measure the influence of the RCE upon the secondary 
school teacher preparation program in each of the four 
regions under study. 
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Figure 2. RCE Program and Objectives 



3. To compare the RCE program with other teacher education 
programs in India which have not received direct U.S. 
assistance . 

4. To discover possible problems or constraints that con- 
front both the RCE and other teacher training institutions 
in the country . 

5 . On the basis of the findings of the evaluation study, to 
make recommendations for the increased efficiency of 
teacher training programs in India. 



General Hypothesis in View 

The entire evaluation study was based on certain general and speci- 
fic hypotheses. The general hypotheses were intended to reveal tha 
factual assumptions in the study at a broader level. The specific 
items which constitute the general hypotheses, were to provide the eval 
■uo,-ko:r with the detailed knowledge about what needs to be statistically 
tested by way of measurement and evaluation. A list of specific hypo- 
theses are given in Chapter IV. The general hypotheses were too broad 
to be tested statistically. The following were some of the general 
hypotheses upon which the evaluation study has been based: 

1. The Regional College teacher education program, both in 
content and method, will be rated significantly higher 
than either traditional college or university departments 
of education programs. 

2. The Regio nal College teacher education program will be 
rated significantly higher for their contribution toward 
the socioeconomic and educational development of their 
respective regions than either the traditional colleges 
or the university departments of education. 

3 . The Regional Colleges of Education will be rated signi- 
ficantly higher for their staff , training, facilities, 
and equipment than either the traditional colleges or 
the university departments of education. 

4. The Regional Colleges of Education will be rated signi- 
ficantly higher for their contribution toward eliminating 
the unemployment among educated people and increasing 
the literacy rate of the country than either the tradi- 
tional colleges or the ■university departments of education. 

5 . The Regional Colleges of Education will be rated signi- 
ficantly higher for their success in training competent 
teachers for the multipurpose schools than either the 
traditional colleges or the university departments of 
education. 



6 . The Regional Colleges of Education will he rated signi- 
ficantly higher for the impact that they have madejrpon 
the Ind ian educators through their new methods of teacher 
training than either the traditional colleges or the 
university d.0pax*ism.0irts of educa/fc ion- 











CHAPTER II - THE REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND RELATED LITERATURE 



In India 5 teacher education programs came about in an effort to 
introduce an altogether new content in education and to set up a new 
system of* elementary education geared to the task of* preparing ^ upils 
for the lowest level of* public administration (Shukla, 1963 ) - 9 Most of* 
the normal schools were set up largely to teach the subjects of* the 
government sponsored system either to prospective primary school (ele- 
mentary) teachers or to "gurus' 1 already teaching in indigenous "path- 
shalas”, in an attempt to persuade them to introduce new subjects and 
new methods. Thus, as early as 1824 , Governor Elphinstone of* Bombay 
arranged for twenty-six teachers to be trained. 

In conjunction with the work of the Native School and 
School Book Society — a semi-official body composed of 
officials and prolate individuals -in preparation of 
books for use in schools 5 teacher training on this 
plan was expected to lead to the establishment of a 
wide network of primary schools . 

The Wood's Dispatch (1854) , passed by the East India Company, out- 
lined a comprehensive educational policy for the whole of India. Accord- 
ing to the Dispatch 5 the training of teachers for new courses and new 
schools were cited as of prime importance. It also commends the plan 
of primary education in North West province which relied on inspection 
of indigenous schools and rewards rather than teacher training. It is 
to be understood at this point that the so-called normal schools in 
India 5 until the last decade of the 19 th century, were strictly to pre- 
pare primary sci A ol teachers. However, it has been boted that the nor- 
mal schools greq considerably during the ensuing period. 

The Indian Education Commission (1882), or the Hunter Commission 
as it is widely known, not only supported and formulated, as a general 
principle the flexible policy of adopting means to specific circum- 
stances, but also suggested a year's professional training for graduates 
to prepare them for teaching in secondary schools . 

Following the report of the Famine Commission, appointed shortly 
after the great Bengal famine during the last decades of the 19 th cen- 
tury, the Government of India initiated consideration of policies in 
agriculture and industry which, though broadly interpreted, carried 
implications for primary and secondary education in the direction of 
new subjects, such as Nature Study (initially called Agriculture Lessons) 
object lessons to promote skills and capacities for observation drawing 
and manual activities for manual dexterity. As a whole, the efforts at 
curricular change were too feebly supported in terms of finance, or com- 
petence, or activity of educational administrators, to make any serious 
large scale impact. In the training of teachers , the consequence was 
a beginning towards manual and practical activities and teaching skills 



as part of the training school curriculum which finds prominent mention 
in the government of India’s Educational Policy Resolutions o 9 

1913 . 

The Sadler Commission ( 1919 ) emphasized the role of the ducat iona 1 
in the professional training of secondary school teachers and education 1 
researchers. On the basis of their recommendation almost all the un: v 
sities, offering a Bachelor of Training degree m various subjects, 
the campaign was not very effective in that only a handful o eac ers 
could get training in the professional institutions. 

enough, a large majority of secondary school teachers m India still g 
their teacher training in traditional colleges. 

By 1947, India obtained independence from Great Britain, but free- 
dom brought many problems which "young India" could not handle by itself. 
Educat ion suffered considerably during 

secondary school teacher education especially obtained little iinancial 
support of encouragement . Teacher training during this perica was more 
theoretical than practical. The leaders felt an urgent need for change. 
Gandhiji recommended "Basic Education" as an answer to this problem. 

Soon after the introduction of Basic Education, teacher training insti- 
tutions started technical teacher training, physical education, kinder- 
garten, Montessori method, etc But it was purely a craft -centered 
education designed for the masses, and, therefore, it was more suitable 
*to *tlie primary level Ilian 'tlie secondary. 

Both English and French models of teacher training have been exper- 
imented with within India. A demand for reform in secondary education 
was voiced throughout the country, and in 1952, the Secondary Education 
Commission was appointed. The concept of the multipurpose high school 
became very prevalent throughout India. The Natu Report (1964) points 
out tlaat: 



The concept of multipurpose education in India takes 
us back to the year 1882. It was during this year 
that the British government constituted an Education 
Commission with Sir William Hunter as Chairman for 
investigating into the problems of Indian education 
in general, and secondary education in particular, 
and for suggesting suitable reforms for improving 
education at all levels. One of the recommendations 
of the Hunter Commission was to introduce diversified 
courses into the school curriculum at the secondary 
stage in order to reduce emphasis on the. academic 
nature of instruction and to make it more practical in 
nature. Though the nam - for such a school offering 
both general education courses as well as diversified 
courses was not suggested, the Commission did have in 
view a new type of high school which might be called 
"Multipurpose High School." 10 



The Secondary Education Commission (1952) , strongly recommended -the 
improvement of -the teacher edu jaticn pro grams , in order -to raise the 
standard of secondary education. Tne Central Advisory Board also felt 
that: "The most fundamental and the most consistent "weakness of the 

mult ipurpo s e schools was the lack of qualified, trained, and competent 
teachers. The severest bottle-neck wan in the supply of teachers of 
practical subjects." 11 

Xt was in 1956 that the first contract was made between the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of India (GOI) and the United States 
Agency for International Dev eloairnt (USAID), which was then known as 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA), to assist the All India 
Council fcx Secondary Education in its program for the creation of devel- 
opment Centers. The main purpose of these Centers was to provide in- 
service education for secondary school teachers throughout the country . 
The program was directed by the College of Education at The Ohio State 
University , 

In 1S59 s the Government of India (GOl) initiated a program to 
encourage the establishment of more r uit ipurpo S o secondary schools. 

The main objective of this project was to broaden the interest of sec- 
ondary school students and to meet their needs as "well, as their abili- 
ties. The Ohio State University (OSU) provided technical assistance 
to improve the multipurpose schools with special emphasis on the practi- 
cal or vocational programs of these schools . Nevertheless, most of the 
then established multipurpose schools "failed to offer such a compre- 
hensive program owing to lack of support from the respective State 
Department of Education, lack of proper understanding _,f the concept of 
ipurpo se education, and the expensive nature of some of the diver- 
sified courses." 12 

Realizing the importance of the multipurpose high school program 
and the sad situation in which multipurpose schools were functioning 
in the country under the sponsorship of USAID, The Ohio State University- 
College of Education has designed four Regional Colleges of Education 
(RCE) located at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar , and Mysore, to continue 
assistance to the GOI’s Ministry of Education and to strengthen the 
multipurpose secondary school program. Four demonstration multipurpose 
schools were also established as laboratory schools adjacent to each of 
the four RCE* s. The RCE’s were set up with the intention of producing 
well-trained teachers for the secondary schools, and of developing and 
demonstrating new programs of teacher 1 education to overcome the short- 
comings in the past. 

The program was made possible through an extended arm of the GOI, 
the National Council of Education Research and Training (NCERT) , with 
the major emphasis being placed on the preparation of teachers. 13 
Research and leadership in secondary school teacher education were also 
among the major objectives of the RCE ’ s . Provision was made for a 
training and visitation program an the United States each year for 
twenty— five Indian educators who were selected to staff the RCE. 
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education. 

The report of the Education Co^iseion (1^6) stro^ ^phasited 

the need for a sound program of P|°^J^d^aSon ^e Co-Lsion 

for -the qualitative improvement of Indian education. 

vrirfces "tiiai: : 

Investment in teacher education can yield very rich 
dividends because the financial resources require 
are small when measured against the resulting 
improvements in the education of millions ... In a 
situation like the present with new and dynamic 
methods of instruction are needed, such attitude 
becomes an obstacle to progress. It can be modify e 
only by effective professional education which will 
initiate the teachers to the needed revolution m 
teaching and lay the foundations for their future 
professional growth. First-rate teacher training 
institutions can thus play a crucial role in the 
development of education. 14 

This view has been constantly supported in favor of the secondary school 
teiche^ preparation program. Thus, the intensive teacher education pro- 
gram initiated by the USAID and OSU received widespread support through- 
out the country, especially among the Indian educators. 

It was not until early 1968 that the Ministry of Education of GOI 
appointed a Review Committee to evaluate the ertrre operat 
WCERT including the program and operation of the Regional Coll g 
™tioS! ih^r-eport of the Review Committee 

entire operation of the NCERT, and calls special attential to the 
Ministry of Education of the GOI to abolish the present set-up of the 
four Regional Colleges of Education because: 



(a) The cost of the program is high in proportion to the 
marginal gains in quality . 

(b) The four-year courses are not the answer to the teacher 
training problem in India... With the limited resources 
available, therefore, 

(1) institutions like the Regional Colleges of Education 
experiment with and develop a better program of post- 
graduate professional education of teachers 
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( 2 ) the resources available are concentrated on the 
development of existing training institutions to 
provide this improved course 

(c) The Regional Colleges of Education cannot even be con- 
sidered as a good experiment or pilot project... an 
experiment or pilot project which is so prohibitively 
costly as to be unrepeatable failures as an experiment 
to start with . 

(d) Even if this experiment were to be tried at all, on a 
limited scope, the proper place for the experiment 
would be a university with a well-established under- 
graduate department in the subject concerned. 

(e) It is not within the scope of the council to try to 
provide science teachers to schools or teachers for 
mult ipurpo s e s choo Is . 

We therefore recommend that fresh admission to the four-year 

courses in the Regional Colleges of Education sho uld be dis- 
continued with effect from 1969-70 . 15 

How thorough and systematic an evaluation this has been, is not 
yet known. However, this report is the outcome of the first attempt 
to evaluate the U.S. aided teacher education program in India. One 
thing is clear; the Review Committee Report is openly in conflict with 
many of the constructive recommendations made by the Kothari Co mmi ssion 
of 1966. The report does not indicate the criteria and instruments 
used for conducting their study, therefore, the Review Committee recom- 
mendations cannot be taken at their face value. After all, the "tree 
is to be known by its fruits," and therefore, further in-depth evalua- 
tion of the products of the RCE is essential to determine the worth of 
their program. Such an evaluation was planned during this study. The 
Y&viGvr of research and related literature served as guidelines for an 
extensive evaluative study of the effectiveness of the U.S. aided 
Regional College Program for the improvement of secondary school teacher 
education in India. 



CHAPTER III - EVALUATION MEHiODOIOGY 



Evaluation Model and Design 

According to Guba, ’’Historically, evaluation lias meant essentially 
two complementary operations: (l) the comparison of some results, out- 

put or product with a set of standards, in an absolute sense, and Q2; 
the comparison of some two or more methods of producing the same results, 
output or product in a relative sense." In recent years, 

concepts of evaluation have expanded beyond this traditional notion of 
product or outcome evaluation to include many kinds of evaluation rele- 
vant to the needs of many kinds of decisions about educationa. practices 

or procedures. 

The CIPP Model, 1 " 7 developed by Daniel L. Stuff lebeam at The Ohio 
State University Evaluation Center, has been adopted to serve as the 
framework for the evaluation cf educational changes produced by modern 
and traditional teacher training programs in India. This model^inclu es 
four V* of evaluation, indicated linearly in Fig. 3 as — 2 — 9 

process, and product evaluation. 18 Briefly, the four kinds of evalua- 
tioi Tm a y be defined as follows: Context evaluation involves the identi- 

fication of educational deficiencies, the description of status at a 
•particular point in time and space. Input evaluation consists of the 
assessment of alternative modes of action in order to determine their 
feasibility* economy and relevance to tbe solution of* existing aexi- 
ciences . Process evaluation is the method of identifying and monitor- 
ing on a continuous, molar, noninterventionist basis the potential 
sources of failure in an on-going program. Product evaluation is the 
traditional measurement of outcomes in relation to objectives on the 
basis of specified criteria. 19 This method usually involves the com- 
parison of pre-program with post-program performance to indicate whether 
the program outcomes are higher, the same as, or lower than initial 
status or selected standards of excellence. Figure 4 illustrates some 
potential operational phases and activities of the CIPP model of evalua- 
tion . 

Although this study involved primarily product evaluation and eval- 
uation of context, input and process factors were also considered. 

Because of the short duration of the project and the difficulties 
in administering any kine of pre-test from such a long distance , on a 
population over which the principal investigator has little control, a 
Post-test -Only-Comparison Group designed has been adopted for this 
evaluation. The pre-program equivalence of the comparison groups has 
been assured by randomization. The design pemnited the comparison ox 
a group which had experienced X x , a U.S. aided modem program of teacher 
education, with other groups which have experienced X 2 , traditional 
teacher training, for the purpose of determining the relative effective- 
ness of the two training programs. A representation of the process 
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Figure 3* The CIPP Model' 



Figure h, Die CIFP Evaluation Model 
Rrtential Activities Within the Components of Evaluation * 1 
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involved in the comparative evaluation is shown in Fig. 5 . It was nec- 
essary to ascertain clearly the specific objectives of each of the 
teacher education programs to be compared as well as common st andar ds 
to be applied to both RCE and TCE as veil as UDE. Relevant criteria 
For such objectives and common evaluative standards were specified and 
incorporated into instruments for the measurement of program outcomes . 
The stated objectives and criteria for the evaluation of both the U.S. 
aided Regional Colleges and the traditional teacher training institu- 
tions are given in Chapter IV. 



Sampling Procedure 



Stratified random sampling technique has been -used in this study. 

A random sample has been selected from each of the following groups: 

(l) student teachers; (2) secondary school teachers; (3) faculty of 
teacher training institutions; and (4) administrators of teacher educa- 
t ion programs. A fifth group, a group of secondary school students 
whom the trained teachers teach, might have been a welcome addition to 
the sample . But , due to the enormous amount of work involved for col- 
lecting the required data from the high school students, a small project 
like this was not able to include them. A more elaborate study of this 
nature, however, should definitely include a sample of secondary scho ol 
students , for they are the ones who actually experience the efficiency” 
or deficiency of their teachers' performance. The four different types 
of samples have been identified from three types of institutio nal set- 
ttuss: R®Stonal Colleges of Education (RCE) ; Traditional Teacher Train- 

ing Colleges of Education (TCE); and University Department of Education 
(UDE) . The Traditional Teacher Training Colleges and University Depart- 
ments of Education sample were selected from the geographic areas where 
the four Regional Colleges are located. This latter procedure is based 
upon the need to minimize sampling biases stemming from inter-regional 
^tf f ©rences , and also to curtail transportation and communication prob- 
lems which the investigator might encounter, were the sampling units of 
the study to be more widely dispersed (see Fig. 6). 

In order to compare the RCE program to the programs in TCE and UDE 
in a more meaningful manner, the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT) was requested to recommend some of the most out- 
standing teacher training institutions in India. They were also asked 
to cover all the four regions where the RCE's are located in a certain 
proportion with regard to the number of institutions in each region so 
that there will be an equal number of traditional colleges and univer- 
sity departments from each of the regions from which to select the com- 
parison group samples. The NCERT recommended 60 training colleges, 
well distributed in all four regions as the "outstanding institutions," 
Fig °7) a tCtal ° f 3 ° 6 teacher training institutions in India (see 
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Figure 5. Representation of the Process of Evaluating the Effectiveness 
of the U.S. Aided Teacher Training Program in India. 
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Figure 6. The Overall Evaluation Design 



The Total Number of 
Teacher Training Institutions 
in India as of 19&8 
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Figure 7. Comparison Group Samples Selected for the Study. (Numbers represent the institutions. 



The principal investigator made a systematic random selection of 
4l institutions from the remaining £46 colleges and universities that 
were not recommended by the NCERT. Thus* a total of 101 traditional 
colleges and university departments of education were contacted for the 
names and permanent addresses of all their student teachers currently 
under training., those who have completed their Bachelor of Teaching 
degree (B.T.) since 1966;, their present teaching staffs and the admini- 
strators of their institution. The simple reason for selecting the 
B.T. degree holders from 1966 was that the RCE T s graduated their first 
four -year students in 1966 and, therefore, it was more meaningful to 
select samples from other colleges starting from the same year. 

Out of ^he 101 traditional colleges and universities contacted,, 

36 TCE and 11 UDE sent back the requested information partially or 
fully completed. Out of the 47 Institutions , ten did not furnish the 
complete data and, thus, disqualified themselves to be included in the 
institutional samples of this study. A complete list of those selected 
colleges and universities are given as Appendices E, F, and G. 

It was from these 26 traditional colleges and 11 university depart- 
ments of education that the prescribed samples were selected for this 
study. Table 2 gives a clear picture of the sample selected for the 
study and maximum expected number of individuals in each sampling cate- 
gory. 



Student Teacher Sample . This sample was composed of 330 randomly 
selected seniors, 110 from the four Regional Colleges and an equal number 
from the Traditional Colleges, and the University Departments of Educa- 
tion. The study of this sample revealed the students 1 personal reaction 
concerning the effectiveness of their professional training in terms of 
their future plans and decisions. From this sample, 30 were interviewed 
and 300 were subjected to questionnaires. (See Table 2). 

Trained Secondary School Teacher Sample . In order to conduct a 
follow-up study of trained B.T. degree holders who have chosen teaching 
as their career, 360 teachers holding a bachelor T s degree or higher and 
presently engaged Iix secondary school teaching have been randomly 
selected. As In case of the student teacher sample, each type of insti- 
tutional setting — Regional Colleges, traditional colleges, and university 
departments of education- -was equally represented. Data from this sample 
were used to evaluate the objectives of the three types of training 
institutions with regard to the degree to which those objectives have 
been attained In actual practice. In addition, their perception of 
local environmental factors that influence their individual systems also 
provided useful evaluative data. In this group 30 teachers have been 
randomly selected for the interview ant 1 30 others for observation of the 
classroom performance, etc. from the questionnaire sample of 300 . 
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Faculty of Teacher Training Institutions . A sample of 150 readers*, 
lecturers , and professors have been selected at random to equally repre- 
sent the Regional Colleges, traditional institutions , and the University 
Departments of Education, Those faculty members are currently engaged 
xn training student teachers. This sample was crucial not only because 
of the direct training role of the faculty, but also due to their poten- 
tial influence as professional models with whom teacher trainees could 
identify. Data collected from the faculty included their instructional 
methods, professional training, experience and commitment, etc. Such 
information gave an indication of comparative institutional selectivity 
in terms of faculty recruitment. Out of this sample, all 150 were sub- 
jected to questionnaires, and a random sample of 30 for interview, and 
30 for observation were selected. 

Administrators . The sample of administrative personnel numbering 
170 individuals altogether, included principals, department heads. 
Ministry of Education officials, U.S. consultants ' r -dia, and head- 
masters of secondary schools supervising persons in \\ secondary school 
teacher sample. This sample has been selected primarily for the study 
of the organization and administration of the teacher training institu- 
tions and sponsoring agencies. Since the efficient functioning of an 
institution is dependent to a large extent upon the administrative 
officials who run it, data from administrative personnel permitted some 
assessment of the operational set-up of each type of institution, which 
might, in part, account for the degree of success of their progress. 

The administrators were selected from the training colleges which 
responded to the letter of request, from a list of ministry of education 
offici&ls, list of state department officials and a list of university 
administrative heads. They were also randomly selected providing an 
equal chance for all of them to be on the sample. However, randomization 
did not materialize in the selection of U.S. consultants in India, as 
their numbers were much larger than the needed sample. The principal 
investigator interviewed all the administrators personally; although 
some were already subjected to questionnaire survey. 



Procedures Used for this Study 



^ The entire evaluation study involved three definite phases: (l) 

deve^ pment and validation of criteria and instruments for evaluation; 

(2) data collection; and ( 3 ) integration and reporting of data and 
recommendations. 

Development of Criteria . As indicated earlier under Evaluation 
Model and Design, the study required the specification of criteria 
relevant to the objectives of the programs to be assessed (see Chapter IV). 



EReaders and lecturers in Indian Universities hold positions equivalent 
to associate arl assistant professor ^ f American Universities, i“espec -• 
tiveiy. 



In order to formulate the final criteria for the evaluation, the follow- 
ing steps were taken: 

1, The fo rmally recognized educational objectives of each program 
were fully determined from program papers and materials. 

2 . . Relevant personnel who handle the organization and administra- 
tion of the programs were consulted regarding their conception of pro- 
gram objectives. The Ministry of Education of the GOI, The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, the University Grants 
Commission, the USAID officials, and the OSU India Education Project 
were sources from which such information was collected. 

3. An attempt was made to examine any extant evaluation instru- 
ments that may have been developed by universities and agencies who work 
under the U.S. aided program to improve other fields of education in^ 
India and in many of the developing nations . Even though the criteria 
were different from the ones used in this study , there were some common 
aspects that could be used as guidelines. The relevant information 
about these other U.S. aided programs outside of teacher education 
(Agriculture, Engineering, Commerce, Technology, etc.), were obtained 
through their published and unpublished materials and from the U.S. and 
Indian officials who are directly connected with the programs * Many 
evaluation experts and project directors were contacted either for get- 
ting the information about the program evaluation or for consulting 
with them about the reliability of certain criteria or instruments 
developed for this study. Some of the Indian educators assisted the 
principal investigator in finding the common objectives of the tradi- 
tional colleges and the university departments of education selected 
for the study. 

4. Sources pertaining to evaluation in education have been revived 
as a means of adequately formulating the criteria. These sources include 
books and articles dealing with the process of program evaluation, par- 
ticularly with criteria development, and evaluation instruments used in 
similar studies. A complete list of such documents used for developing 
the criteria and instruments has been given in the bibliography • 



Development of Instruments 

The instruments and measures used include four kinds of question- 
naires and documentary analysis of periodic reports for the various 
institutions . 



Questionnaire Surveys. Questionnaires were used to obtain the 
hase data from all samples. There were four different questionnaires 
used. 
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The Questionnaire for Student Teachers . Tile main purpose of the 
Student Teachers Questionnaire is to detennine the quality of training 
institutions* The items also included personal vita, educational hack- 
ground, professional training, present employments teaching- learning 
ideology and aspirations, professional commitments, etc. (see Appendix A). 

The Questionnaire for Secondary School Teachers * The Secondary 
School Teachers Questionnaire was intended to determine how well practic- 
ing secondary school teachers feel they are doing in their schools and 
the relevance of their training to their current performance. The 
items included personal vita , educational and professional qualifica- 
tions , as well as attitudes toward the teaching-learning process. For 
example, their leadership initiative and their predisposition toward 
the introduction of innovations in their school systems . 

The Questionnaire for College or University Faculty . The Faculty 
Questionnaire has been directed toward the measurement of faculty capa- 
bility , opportunities to guide and direct student teachers , professional 
commitment, and research or innovative potential. 

The Questionnaire for Administrators . The Administrators Question- 
naire was aimed toward the measurement of leadership ability, training 
and experience, attitude toward research and innovation, willingness to 
change etc., of the a dmi nistrators of secondary schools , teacher train- 
ing colleges , Ministry of Education, et^~ It also assessed the merits 
of the existing training programs personnel and facilities, as the 
administrators at various levels see them. 

Interviews . In order to check the data obtained by the question- 
naires indicated above, interviews were conducted involving a selected 
number of persons from each of those samples (3° student teachers, 3° 
secondary school teachers, 30 faculty members, 30 principals or depart- 
chairmen of training colleges, 30 headmasters at secondary schools, 25 
U.S. Consultants, and 25 Ministry of Education or State Department of 
Education officials)*. The interviews of administrators and faculty 
have been structured to provide information regarding institutional 
policies as well as measurements of formal and nonformal organizational 
dimensions. 

Observations . Behavior observations were planned to validate the 
survey measures. Ten teachers trained in each. Regional College, ten 
from the traditional colleges and University Departments of Education, 



^However, if the interview and observation did not materalize as had 
been planned, the proposed number of samples frcaii each group would nave 
been selected above and beyond the number used for questionnaires from 
the total populal Ion of each group and they would also be subjected to 
questionnaire survey. But under no circumstances would the total number 
of samples exceeded the maximum expected number given in Table 2. 
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together with 10 faculty members from each of those institutional set- 
tings were observed, in classroom situations. There were two observation 
periods for each individual; the duration of each observation period 
being the 45 minutes normally allowed for a class meeting. A checklist 
has been developed during the second phase of the evaluation study for 
the systematic recording and comparative analysis of the behavior 
observations . 

As has been reported, the Department of Teacher Education at the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) was con- 
tacted to select at least 100 of the outstanding teacher training 
colleges and universities in India. This procedure was adopted simply 
because NCERT is the central administrative body— t. clearinghouse- -for 
all the teacher training colleges in India and they do periodic super- 
vision and evaluation of all the teacher education programs in the 
cotmtry, in cooperation with the Ministry of Education of the GOI. 

Their recommendation of the training colleges which are of good stand- 
ing i 3 expected to be a more reliable criterion measure for selecting 
the teacher training institutions than a hypothetical selection made by 
the principal investigator himself. The NCERT recommended 60 training 
colleges and university departments of education out of 306 teacher 
training institutions for inclusion in the sample. The principal inves- 
tigator selected 4l more institutions at random from the remainder of 
the training colleges university departments in the country. Thus, a 
total of 101 traditional colleges and university departments of educa- 
tion were contacted for the basic data required for the selection of 
the samples . They were asked to furnish a complete list of names and 
addresses of their faculty members, graduates since 1966, and the grad- 
uating class of the 1968-69 academic year. Out of the 101 institutions 
contacted, only 47 responded, of which only 37 could provide all the 
requested information for the study. From these lists of names and 
addresses a random sample of student teachers, secondary school teachers, 
faculty of training colleges and administrators were selected for this 
evaluative study. 
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CHAPTER XV - SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES AND CRITERIA USED 
FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 



1. The student teachers in the experimental group have a posi- 
tive attitude toward the teaching profession which will- he significantly 
higher than those who are in the control groups. 

2. The student teachers and secondary school teachers from the 
Regional Colleges have significantly higher professional motivation 
than those who are from the traditional colleges and university 
departments of education. 

3. The teachers who graduated from the Regional Colleges have a 
floors positive attitude toward modern educational principles and philo- 
sophies and consequently they will score signif:' rtly higher on the 
teacher attitude inventory. 

4. The professional commitment of dedication of the faculty of 
the Regional Colleges of Education are significantly higher than those 
faculty members from the Traditional Colleges or University Departments 
of Education. 

5« The Regional College facility members have significantly higher 
training and experience than those faculty members from the other insti- 
tutions . 



6. The faculty of the Regional Colleges will rate tfe,- =r program* 
facilities and equipment significantly higher than those from the Tra- 
ditional Colleges or University Departments of Education would ra/te 
their own program* etc . 

7- The faculty of the Regional Colleges have a significantly 
higher research orientation and positive attitude toward research than 
those of the Traditional Colleges cr University Departments of Educa- 
tion. 



8. The faculty and administration of the Regional Colleges will 
favor internal assessment significantly higher than those faculty from 
the Traditional Colleges and University Departments of Education. 

9* The training and experience of the administrative heads of 
Regional Colleges will have contributed significantly higher for the 
improvement of secondary school teacher education in their respective 
regions than the nonregional college administraxive heads. 

10. The Regional College principals and other administrative 
officials will have introduced a signif 2 cantly higher number of innova- 
tive programs* constructive changes or improvements in the 51; respective 
colleges than those who are from the Traditional Colleges or University 
Departments T Administration . 
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11 . The administrators of the Regional Colleges will rate their 
progr am , facilities staff and equipment significantly higher than those 
administrators from Traditional Colleges or University Departments of 
Education would rate their own. 

IP . The principals of those high schools who employ Regional 
College graduates will rate them significantly higher in teaching 
ability, discipline and innovative ideas and orientation toward voca- 
tional education chan those of their own teachers who graduated from 
Traditional Colleges or University Departments of Education. 



13. The Regional College administrators, as a whole, have signi- 
ficantly higher knowledge in administrative principles and theories 
than those who administer Traditional Colleges or University Departments 
of Education. 



14. The number of* students who graduated from the Regional Colleges 
and secured a job in the area of his training shortly after graduation, 
is significantly higher than those who graduated from the Tradxtxonal 
Colleges and University Departments of Education. 

15. The numb er and variety of subjects of in-service training 
program offered at the Regional Colleges of Education is significantly 
higher than those offered, through the Traditional Colleges and Univer- 
sity Departments of Education. 

16. The Regional Colleges of education have designed and produced 
significantly higher number of instructional materials than a group of 
four Traditional Colleges or University Departments of Educe ‘ ion. 



17. The faculty of the regional colleges of education have con- 
ducted significantly more research and published more articles in pro- 
fessional journals than those who are from the Traditional Colleges or 
University Departments of Education. 

18 . The student teachers who are under the expex _ui coital program 
(Regional College) will be graded significantly higher in their train- 
ing performance than those who are in the control groups (traditional 
colleges and university departments of education) . 

2,9. The student teachers from the Regional Colleges wild, rate 
theix staff, facilities, program and equipment significantly higher 
than the rating made by those who are from the Traditional Colleges 
and University Departments of Education on their own institutions. 



Criteria Used for the Evaluation 



There were three different sets of criteria used for this evalua- 
tion. (l) Criteria for measuring the Regional Colleges of Education 
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(RCE) ; (2) Criteria for measuring the traditional teacher training 
institutions (including the university departments of education); and 
(3) Standard criteria for measuring both Regional and Traditional 
Colleges of Education. 

The criteria for the evaulation were developed on the basis of the 
stated objectives of each group of institutions — Regional Colleges of 
Education (RCE) , Traditional Colleges (TC ) , and the University Depart- 
ments of Education (UDE) . The objectives were obtained from their 
respective offices and college catalogues. However, for TC and UDE, 
because of the large number (.306 in all) and diverse objectives, the 
national teacher education objectives framed by the NCERT and approved 
by the Government of India and University Grants Commission, have been 
adopted for this study. 

After listing the objectives, the author reviewed a large number 
of research studies and literature relating to evaluation, instrumenta- 
tion and to criteria development. Each time a certain criterion measure 
was found relevant to any o±' the objectives listed, it was checked for 
further study. Thus, when the review was completed, there was a long 
list of criterion measures which could be easily compared against the 
stated objectives of the colleges. Each objective was then broken down 
into various behavioral objectives. For example, one of the objectives 
of the RCE is: 

To develop improved patterns of degree programs in teacher 
education for the teachers of multipurpose schools, techni- 
cal subjects, science, crafts, agriculture, commerce, home 
science, English and fine arts. 

This was broken down into three sub-sections as follows: 

‘x a ) To develop improved patterns of degree programs ir_ 
teacher education for teachers of: 

(b) multipurpose schools; 

(c) technical subjects, science, crafts, agr iculture , com- 
merce, home science, English and fine arts. 

Then, to each sub-section of the objective, the question, "Did they or 
didn’t they meet the objective'?" was asked. For example, for the first 
sub-section, it was asked, "Did they or didn’t they develop improved 
patterns of degree programs in teacher education?" Since the author is 
hypothesized a positive answer for each question, the criteria for the 
measurement was established in the positive form. Thus the criterion 
for that particular sub-section was stated: "Several new or modern 

educational programs have been introduced to t^ain secoridary school 
teachers . " Only in the instruments would it he specific what "new or 
modern educational programs" would he sought. Sometimes it was left 
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for the respondents to list any such programs they were aware of so that 
the most relevant answer could he entertained. 

Similarly for the second sub— section "for the teachers of multi- 
purpose schools," the question is, "What special program did ^ they pro- 
vide to meet the specific needs of the multipurpose schools?" In 
answer to the question, the criterion measure, "the nature and content 
of teacher training imparted, definitely is in line with the needs o 
good teachers for the multipurpose schools-" 

For the third sub-section, "technical subjects, science, crafts, 
agriculture, commerce, home science, English, and fine aits, the crite- 
rion becomes, "A considerable number of courses have been offered in 
technical subjects, science, crafts, agriculture, commerce, home science, 
English and fine arts." 

Similar procedure was followed for developing the criteria for all 
the stated objectives. However, in certain instances more than one 
criterion was necessary to masure an objective or its sub-section. 

For example, it required two criteria-- "The nature and content of teacher 
training imparted, definitely is in line with the needs of good teachers 
for the multi-purpose schools;” and "The curriculum facilities and pro- 
gram as whole are of superior quality and would provide adequate train- 
ing for one to teach in a multipurpose school;" to measure the second 
part of the objective illustrated here. In fact, they measure both the 
first and second part of the objective at the same time. Thus, the 
number of criteria is often more than i ie number of listed objectives. 
Sometimes, however, a certain criterion would measure more than one 
objective. For example, "The educational qualification, enthusiasm for 
the subject taught, interest in research, individual assistance to stu- 
dents, teaching experience, sympathy and interest in students as well 
as in the profession, are considerably high among the faculty, is a 
criterion set to measure the first part of the objective. But this will 
also measure the program as a whole in terms of the competency of their 
faculty . 

After developing the criteria, both the objectives and criteria 
were taken to faculty members of The Ohio State University who are 
expert in evaluation, especially as it applies to teacher education. 

Th v evaluated each item and suggested changes or modifications and, 
at times, revised the entire list of criteria. The corrected criteria 
were then given to nin e Indian educators from the RCE for validation. 
Revisions were made at all these levels to make the entire criteria a 
reliable yard-stick. 



Criteria f - e asuring the Regional Colleges of Education 

The following criteria have been developed to evaluate the Regional 
Colleges of Education (RCE) in terms of their stated objectives. Each 
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or the listed objectives has been taken from the "plan and program"* 
published by the National Council ox* Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT* 1963 )* and from "Information Tor Technicians and Their Families*" 
a monograph put out by The Ohio State University Education Project in 
India - 

An at temp c was made to integrate both sets of objectives listed 
because they were almost the same at many points. Each of the objec- 
tives Lifted on either list is given with their respective criteria. 



Objec ti ve I 

To develop improved patterns of degree programs in teacher educa- 
tion for the teachers of; 

a . mult ipur po s e s choo Is ; 

b. technical stibjects* science* crafts* agriculture* commerce* 
home science* English and fine arts* 



Criteria : 

1. Several new or modern educational programs have been introduced 
to tram secondary school teachers. 

2. » A considerable number of courses have been offered in techni- 
cal subjects* science* crafts* agriculture* commerce* home science* 
English and fine arts . 

3* The educational qualification* enthusiasm for the subject 
taught* interest in research* individual assistance to students* teach- 
ing experience* sympathy and interest in students and interest in the 
profession are considerably high among the faculty. 

4- The curriculum* facilities* and program as a whole are of 
superior quality that would provide adequate training for one to teach 
in a multipurpose school. i 



Objective II 



To provide in-service and pre-service education for: 
a. teachers of secondary (multipurpose) schools* 



b. supervisors and administrators of multipurpose 
schools * and 



c . 



of post -secondary technical institutions. 
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■teachers 



Criteria : 



1. In-service courses were coordinated tor teachers in many of 
the major , secondary school subjects (courses), such as English, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies and Science during the summer months or during 
other regular vacation times. 

2. Seminars, professional conferences, lectures, and short summer 
institutes were coordinated for the administrators and supervisors of 
multipurpose schools at the rate of one every year for the last five 
years . 

3 . A sizeable number of secondary school teachers (a minimum of 
twenty-five teachers each year) have been trained in in-service pro- 
grams since 19&3- 

4. The courses offered or subjects taught during the in-service 
training, updated the knowledge and understanding of the teachers and 
administrators in various methods and techniques in their respective 
areas of responsibility. 

5 . The nature of the in-service program was such that it provided 
added training for the trained secondary school teachers. 

6. The teacher-self-evaluation has clearly indicated that the 
effectiveness (teaching performance, tolerance to students, usage of 
teaching aids, sympathy to student problems, cooperation with the 
staff and administration, student success in exams, etc.) of their 
work at their respective secondary schools, and the degree of regard 
they hold for it, wa,s due to the pre-service training they received at 
the Regional Colleges of Education, 

7* A sizeable number of post -secondary technical school teachers 
have indicated that either the in-service or pre-service training they 
received at the Regional Colleges contributed considerably to their 
increased efficiency in instruction, research or administration. 



Objective III 



To produce approximately five hundred teachers annually for: 

a. secondary schools, 

b. specialized technical institutions, and 

c. vocational institutions in the areas of science, 
commerce, agriculture, technology, including 
crafts, English, home science, and fine arts. 
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Criteria: 



1. Approximately 500 teachers have been graduated each year with 
either a Bachelor of Aets in Education (B. A. Ed.) degree or Bachelor of 
Science in Education (B. Sc. Ed.) degree since 1966 by all four colleges. 

2. Each of the four Regional Colleges have graduated at least 100 
students annually since 1966 (late starters are excluded from this 
criterion measure) . 

3. The percentage of graduates in each of the specified subject 
areas is in proportion to the needs for teachers in those areas, and 
therefore, none of their graduates are now unemployed or underemployed. 

4. a large number of secondary schools, vocational institutions, 
post-secondary technical schools, agricultural institutions, and multi- 
purpose schools in each of the four regions (South, North, East, and 
West) have employed one or more of the graduates from the Regional 
Colleges . 

5. The average number of students in each of the specified areas 
(science, commerce, agriculture , technology, crafts, English, home 
science, and arts) is proportionate so that no one area is neglected. 

6. There are specific social, economic, political and religious 
reasons why students cannot be attracted to certain areas of study as 
agriculture or crafts, and could largely be attracted to some of the 
other areas as English or science. 



Objective XV 

To develop and demonstrate post-graduate degree programs for: 

a. the preparation of qualified teacher educators, 

b. the preparation of lectures and professors for 
teacher training institutions, 

c. to prepare teachers for selected aspects of education 
with special emphasis at the secondary level. 

Criteria : 

1. A sound post-graduate degree program is offered or preparations 
are underway to begin such a program. 

2. The design and structure of their graduate program is better 
than similar programs offered in other Indian colleges and universities. 
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n * Th© graduate cuTncuXuni is of such a high s t anclar d that ihG 
RCE graduate students are more successful in winning the competitive 
public service commission examination. 

k. There is adequate research facilities for graduate students in 
that their library, laboratory, etc. are outstanding. 



5. Those who obtain a grad ate degree from any one of the Regional 
Colleges are placed in good positions and they have established a great 
reputation for themselves as well as to their respective schools. 

6. There is an adequate number of qualified (experience and tram- 
ing) teachers to teach graduate students • 

7. The administration is well aware of* the great cost involved for 
the graduate program and they are making provisions ^ for s ±c±e 

to "buy the equipment and to establish added facilities for a we 
coordinated graduate program • 



Objective V v 

To organize and develop four demonstration, multipurpose secondary 
schools : 

a. one attached to each Regional College, 

b. to serve as effective laboratories of teacher education, 
and 

c. to serve as models of suitable programs and procedures for 
the state schools in the four regions. 



Criteria : 

1. Four demonstration, multipurpose schools have been set up, 
one attached to each Regional College. 

2. Those multipurpose schools are models in every respect in that 
they have programs and facilities necessary for training teachers for 
the state multipurpose schools. 

3. The opinions and impressions of the student teachers about the 
demonstration schools as to how well they serve the purpose as teaching 
laboratories for them are mostly positive. 

4. To a greater extent, the demonstration multipurpose school 
attached to each Regional College has served as teacher education 
laboratories for those colleges. 



5- The cooperation and understanding between and among the admini 
stration and faculty are very good. 



6. The training and experience of the demonstration multipurpose 
school staff is sufficient to guide and direct the student teachers in 
an ideal manner. 



7. Several new multipurpose schools have been started or old ones 
have reformed their programs in each of the four regions, patterning 
after the demonstration multipurpose schools established by the Regional 
Colleges . 



Objective VI 

To undertake pilot studies and research projects relating to prob- 
lems in teacher education to : 

a. try out improved patterns , 

b. improve the methods of teaching in multipurpose schools 
and secondary schools, 

c. identify problems in teacher education, secondary, post- 
secondary and vocational institutions , 

d. establish and maintain standard of academic excellence, 
and 

e. collaborate with other institutions initiating and pro- 
moting improved educational program. 



Criteria : 

1. The Regional Colleges have sponsored several J lot research 
studies independently or in cooperation with other coll ges. 

2. The outcomes of such research studies have mace a great impact 
upon the teacher training program in the country, as they have modified 
■fclieir curr 1. culnm and "braining paiierns. 



3. Several of the local, state or the national educational prob- 
lems have been identified through research studies and have found solu 
tions to improve the situation. 



4 . A wide-spread acceptance of their research findings has been 
recorded through newspaper reports or personal letters . 

5. Certain reforms have been made in the secondary and vocational 
education program as a result of such studies conducted by the Regional 
Colleges . 

46 
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6- The pilot research program helped to establish and maintain 
high standard of academic excellence. 

7. Cooperative research studies were conducted in collaboration 
with other training colleges in the regions . 

Objective VII 

To prepare and disseminate instructional materials : 

a. in cooperation with other teacher training institutions, 

b. for secondary and post- secondary schools, and 

c. for vocational and technical schools. 
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Criteria : 

1. Initiative has been taken to develop instructional materials 
of various kind s for different subjects in secondary schools. 

2. A system(s) has been developed to create inexpensive teaching 
aids at the local schools. 

3. The newly developed instructional materials are very popular 
among the local schools, in spite of their newness. 

4 . The teaching efficiency and operational effectiveness of 
teachers and school systems have increased due to the use of instruc- 
tional materials . 

5. The materials are simple and easy to work with. 

6. The cost of instructional materials is so little, but their 
cost-effectiveness is very high. 

7. There is a great variety of teaching materials to select from 
to suit for all the age levels in secondary, post-secondary, and voca- 
tional schools. 

8. Cooperative projects were held with other teacher training 
institutions to prepare instructional materials for secondary schools. 

Objective VIII 

To co llab orate with other institutions and agencies: 
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a. in initiating and promoting improved educational programs , 

b. to function as a clearinghouse, 

c. to operate as regional centers for teacher education pro- 
grams in India, and 

d. to establish and maintain a standard of academic excellence. 



Criteria : 



1. Several programs such as group lectures, model classes, field 
trips , excursions and research enterprises v'ere held in cooperation 
■with other training institutions in the area. 

2. Mutual understanding and respect between training colleges 
has increased because of such cooperative endeavors. 

3* Many systematic reforms have taken place in the training pro- 
gram because of such free exchange of ideas and mutual cooperation. 

4« Adequate help, services, and academic guidance were given to 
other training colleges in the region. 

5* A systematic collection of statistical data has been done on 
literacy rate, teacher-student proportion in classrooms, education 
problems, etc., from the standpoint of a clearinghouse. 

6. A high standard of excellence has been maintained in terms of 
the curriculum, training and experience of the faculty, program as a 
whole, job availability for the graduates, and the performance of 
student teachers as is seen in practice teaching classes. 



Criteria for Measuring the Traditional Teacher Training 
Ins t i tut ions — 



The criteria listed below have been developed on the basis of the 
stated objectives of traditional teacher training institutions. Since 
it is so difficult to obtain the aims and objectives of each teacher 
education program, the National Association of Teacher Educators (NATE), 
have been adopted for this study. Several of the college and univer- 
sity catalogues have been consulted to ascertain the degree of agree- 
ment with the NATE objectives. Since they are in reasonable agreement, 
the objectives of traditional teacher training colleges, as stated by 
both the National Council of Educational Research and Training. (NCERT) 
and NATE, was adopted, without any substantial change, for this evalua- 
tive study. Here, "traditional teacher training institutions" refers 
to both the traditional colleges and university departments of educa- 
tion. Thus, only one set of criteria was developed for both since that 
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their stated objectives are almost identical. The university depart- 
ments of education seem to put more emphasis on research and experi- 
mentation in their objectives than the traditional colleges . There- 
fore, that has also been added to the combined list of objectives. 



Objective I : 

To prepare effective teachers at the secondary level and to develop 
skill to teach subjects of their specialization by: 

a. mastery in theory of learning; 

b. development of sound knowledge of the subject ( s) ; 

c. specialization in one or two subjects; and 

d. training in one or more extracurricular activities. 



Criteria : 

1 The existing curriculum of the training college is adequate 
to prepare secondary school teachers who could teach their subjects 
of specialization skillfully and competently. 

2. The instructional methods followed in the training college are 
sufficiently flexible. 



o There are proper facilities and equipment by way of library, 
laboratory, teaching machine, etc. for the training of student teachers. 



4 . The training college faculty members have a minimum educational 
qualification up to the master ’ s degree level and specialized training 
in a certain area of teacher training. 



5. The mastery of the theory of learning and principles of teach- 
ing have been well expressed by the teacher trainees. 

6. The performance of student teachers in classrooms is of a high 
standard . 

7. The teacher gives personal attention to the individual needs 
of children, both in classroom and outside. 

8. The teacher expresses a sufficient depth of knowledge in the 
subject of his specialization when he teaches in the classroom. 

9. The teacher provides leadership for at least one extracurri- 
cular activity at the school. 
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10. The braining college has a wide selection of courses or sub- 
jects from which the student teacher may choose. 

11. Both the school and college have a wide variety of instruc- 
tional materials which would make the lesson easier and more -under- 
standable to the students. 



Objective II ; 

To develop interest, attitudes and knowledge for teaching and 
foster all-round development and growth of children by: 

a. guiding the individual pupil; 

b. teaching with a clear understanding of the aims and 
objectives of secondary education; and 

c. promoting an awareness of the role of the school and the 
teacher in realizing these aims and ideals. 



Criteria: 



1. The teacher expresses a real interest and commitment to the 
teaching profession. 

2 . The attitude of the teacher toward youngsters, school, curri- 
culum, and materials, program etc. is positive. 

3 . The teacher has a clear under standing of the physical and 
intellectual needs of his students and tries to cater to such needs 
through curricular and extracurricular activities . 

4. The teacher designs new programs such as literary societies, 
manuscript magazine, arts or sports club, essay competitions or similar 
projects, which would promote more and more to the students growth and 
development . 

5 . The principal, student teachers, faculty, and secondary school 
teachers perform their respective roles with a thorough understanding 
of the aims and objectives of secondary education. 

6. The school facilities are such that it serves the personal 
intellectual needs of the students , teachers , and the community . 

7. The evaluation and supervision conducted by the government 
officials, or more specifically speaking, the ministry of education 
officials, are such that is constructively points out the drawbacks and 
pitfalls of the local and state school programs enabling improvement or 
adoption of changes in them. 
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Objective III: 



To develop an understanding of the intonate relationship between 
school and society through: 

a. an awareness of the relationship between school life and 
life outside the school; 

b. promoting community participation in school activities; 
and 

c. boarding facilities to arrange community life on the 
campus . 



Criteria: 

1 Schools have involved the local community in several of the 
school functions such as School Day Celebration, Annual Sports Events, 
parents’ Day, Labor Week, or Childrens' Day festxvxtxes. 



2. The community has raised funds for building a football stadium 
or pari(s) of tlie school building# 

3. Contributions from philanthropists enabled the school to 
establish a good library or laboratory or to set up a good student 
scholarship program. 



4. The principal and/or teachers arrange conferences with parents 
and community leaders, before arranging a certain school program. 



5. The teachers and principal belong to the local clubs, libraries, 
and other social organizations in the community. 



6. The dormitory facilities of the school are such that xt pro- 
motes a proper community living among pupils and teachers, and xt does 
train them to live peacefully among their fellowmen xn the world outsxde. 



7. The overall program of the school is such that it develops a 
proper understanding of the intimate relationship between school and 
community . 



Objective IV : 

To build a professional consciousness among the student teachers 
through : 

a. professional training (theoretical and practical) ; 

b. a well balanced education for future teachers; and. 
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6.3 



c. 



development of proper character among teachers . 



Criteria : 

| l. The curri culum of the teacher training college includes a 

j sufficient number of professional courses such as philosophy of educa- 

} tion, educational psychology, social foundations of education, history 

| of education, etc* 

f 

| 2. The student teachers as well as secondary school teachers have 

| expressed a, deep commitment toward the teaching profession. 

\ 

I 3 . Even if the teachers were given a different "paying" job, they 

I would have rejected that to take up a position similar to the one that 

i they have now. 

i 

| h. There is a proper balance between theory and practice in modern 

teaching training institutions. 

5. The facilities and equipment available for the student teacher, 
both at the training college and at the secondary school where he does 
his "practice teaching" , are quite adequate to provide him with a "well- 
balanced education. " 

l 

6 . Character formation has been aimed and it has been reflected 
through the courses, extracurricular and co -curricular activities and 

1 even through the faculty- student interaction at the training college. 

i 

t 

i 7* The number of disciplinary actions taken against students, 

faculty, etc. are extremely low ( 2 $, or below) in any one year, and the 
public law enforcement officers did not have to interfere in any one of 
those cases. 









Objective V 



To arrange : 

a. refresher courses, short intensive courses in special 
subjects, practical training in workshop and professional 
conferences; 

b. awarding special degrees and diplomas in teaching; and 

c. in-service and pre-service education for teachers and 
administrators . 
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Criteria: 



i training college has initiated at least one "refresher 

course” and one "short intensive course in special subjects" every year. 

O The faculty and the administration of the training college are 
interekef Ld iSeatlomUy qualified to arrange refresher courses or 
other summer training programs. 

o There are a number of courses in special subjects which are 
introduced^ to upgrade the professional competencies of teachers who are 
already on the job. 

4. A minimum number of twenty-five teachers, administrators ° 
other professional people attended such institutes each year and they 
represented almost every state in the region where the college 
located* 

5 . The facilities and equipment of the college were made available 
for in-service education of teachers and administrators. 

6 . The college awards at least one degree or diploma _ in teaching 
either as its own or in cooperation with a big university an the area, 
through its summer or evening programs . 

7 At least two well-known professional experts in the field of 
teacher education (local, national or international) visited the college 
and lectured or taught for a short period in almost every year during 
the past five years. 

8 The principals of the local high schools think that they were 

benefited by the in-- -ning program, special course off erangs, 

workshops and profe; . fences arranged by the college. 

Q. A sizeable number of local school teachers managed to earn an 
advanced degree and to achieve higher professional competency by attend- 
ing the college on a part-time basis. 



Objective VI : 

To provide: 

a. special part-time training courses for women to meet the 
shortage of women teachers ; 

b. free exchange between professors in training colleges ; 

and . 

c. special training for headmasters and school inspectors. 



Criteria: 



1. The college offers at least two part-time courses to cater to 
women teachers . 

2. The degree requirement for women teachers is less stringent 
than that of men to attract more women into the teaching profession. 

3. During the past five years, at least one faculty member has _ 
been exchanged with another training college for a short or long period 
of time to promote the mutual exchange program. 

4 . The exchange of faculty enabled an exchange of ideas between 
the two institutions. 

5. Free exch ang e of professors in training college has created: 
(a) increased cooperation among institutions; (b) change in the train- 
ing pattern; (c) better community relations, and .(d) economy in acade- 
mic operation. 

Objective VII 

To train the use of proper evaluation techniques to: 

a. examine pupil's progress; 

b. measure the effectiveness of their own teaching; and 

c. to diagnose pupil's difficulties and deficiencies in 
achievement . 



Criteria : 

1. The college offers at least one course in classroom evaluation. 

2. The faculty at the training college has adequate training 
experience for evaluation. 

3. Evaluation techniques have been utilized to measure the class- 
room per forme, nee of the student teachers. 

4 . Teacher self-evaluation has been practiced to train the student 
teachers to measure their own classroom behaviors. 

5. The secondary school teachers are able to group the students 
according to their ability through evaluation techniques which they 
learned at the training college. 
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6. The teacher is helping the students by detecting their per. 
sonal deficiencies. 

7. Remedial instructions are given by the trained teachers at 
their schools for the slow learners and for those -who have special 
problems . 

8. The school administration gives adequate recognition to 
teachers’ recommendation in the promotion of their students. 



9 . Modern evaluation techniques 
periodic classroom observation} etc. 
t eacher e valuat ion . 



such as standardized tests, 
are used both for student and 



Standard Criteria for Measuring Bot h Regional and 
Traditional Colleges 

The general objectives of teacher education can hardly be separated 
from the general aims of education. More specifically speaking, teacher 
education aims to develop the general education level of any country by 
improving the teaching personnel and their program. The standard 
obiectives listed below, may be too broad or general at many points. 

This was pre-planned in this manner, so that the evaluator could cove 
a wider spectrum of educational aims and purposes, without delimiting 
hiStS 5 certain specific points of interest The standard objectives, 
it was hoped, would cover the whole reaim of education, with special 
emphasis on teacher education programs in developing nations . 

Since the objectives of ’education vary from country to country, 
reference was made to the stated objectives of teacher training pro- 
grams in many countries and a common set of objectives that would be 
relevant to the Indian situation was suggested. Those objectives stat 
both by the RCE and traditional training institutions are treated as 
common or general to any set of teacher training institutions under 
the study . 

A systematic breakdown of the instruments used for meas' 
of the standard criterion has been given in Fig. 8. The f igm ... 
the proper relationship between the set criteria and the instruments 
for the evaluation. Specifically, it systematically ■ shows those items 
in the instruments which measure the specific criteria under consi era 
tion . 

The principal investigator attempted to present a model of such 
interrelationships by taking just the standard criteria for evaluating 
both the Regional and traditional colleges. Similar diagrams could be 
developed to systematically establish the relationship between t e 
criteria, and instruments of Regional and traditional colleges. However, 
since both of these two sets of criteria have been tested by administer- 
ing the respective instruments on an initial sample of the population 
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Key to Figure 8 

A - Administrators Questionnaire 

C - Criterio under Consideration 

F - Faculty Questionnaire 

S - Student Teachers Questionnaire 

T - Secondary School Teachers Questionnaire 



Specific Instruments Used for Each Criterion 
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Specific Instruments Used for Each Criterion 
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Figure 8. Systematic Breakdown of Instruments Used for Measuring Each 
of the Standard Criterion for the Evaluation 
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Standard Criteria tor the Evaluation Standard Criteria for the Eyajuatlon 



under study and have changed wherever necessary, it was not considered 
necessary to put them in diagramatic forms . 



Objective I 

To develop social, economic and political aspects of the country 
through research, innovation and experimentation. 



Criteria : 

1. One or more research projects of local or national importance 
were conducted by each of the training colleges during the last five 
years . 

2. The outcomes of such research studies have had significant 
impact 'upon the teacher training program in those colleges. 

3. New educational theories developed by other institutions were 
explored and have been proven to be very successful. 

k. The findings of research studies have achieved widespread 
popularity in the country . 

5. Innovative ideas have contributed considerably to the social, 
economic, and political development of the country. 

6. A well-advanced, modern, secondary school educational system 
has been established in most urban areas and in some rural areas . 

7. The quality and caliber of secondary school teachers have 
improved considerably due to research, innovation, and experimentation. 

8. Sufficient numbers of teachers in various subject are being 
trained, in order to serve all schools in the community. 

9. A significant increase has been noted in the literacy rate 
during the last five years. 

10. Agriculture, industry, bussiness, small scale industries, and 
commerce are being benefited by the research and innovations. 

Objective II 

To facilitate the training of teachers who would enable: 

a. the transition of youth from the world of work and life 
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Criteria: 



1. There are teacher training programs in vocational areas such 
as agriculture 3 technical, industrial arts, commerce, distribution, 
crafts, and business. 

2. Every year a minimum of ten teachers are being prepared in each 
of the vocational areas offered. 

3. The criteria for selecting students for the vocational training 
are interest, aptitude and educational background. 

4 . The major vocational areas now being ..applied are those areas 
that have the greatest need in the local community • 

5. The training college has adequate facilities and equipment, 
which are relatively modem, for the student teachers in vocational 
education to use in their practice. 

6. A large number of teachers apply each year for admission in 
the vocational training areas, and a selected few are admitted in order 
to provide a quality training. 

7. There is an adequate number of well-trained teacher educators 
to guide and direct the student teachers in various vocational areas. 

8. The teacher who is trained in different vocational subjects 
can find positions in the areas of their training without much problem. 

9. There is a sizeable number of secondary schools which offer 
vocational training for their students, as a part of their professional 
preparation . 



Objective III : 

To prepare personnel: 

a. for professional teaching and leadership positions in a 
variety of educational institutions; 

b. to contribute to the understanding of education as a body 
of knowledge. 



Criteria : : - 

1. The training program includes a significant number of profes- 
sional courses such as philosophy, history, principles and foundations 
of education, educational psychology, guidance, and counseling. 



2. There is a proper balance between professional, general and 
specialized courses that are offered. 

3. Many of the graduates are now holding very responsible posi- 
tions of leadership in the field of education. 

4 . Most of the content and method courses offered at the college 
are practice-oriented and it enables the student teachers to become 
better workers than theoreticians . 

5. The faculty has a great hunger for new ideas and educational 
principles so that they involve themselves in basic research and develop- 
ment activities . 

6. At least one article has been published by a faculty member or 
by a group of faculty members or by student teachers of the college, in 
a professional journal during the past five years. 

7. The ad mi nistration provides sufficient money to promote research, 
experimental programs , and proper training for future teachers . 



Objective IV 

a. To provide effective leadership and planned change in 
schools and colleges; 

b. to establish proper relationship between school and com- 
munity; 

c. to obtain and use skills for critical and constructive 
thinking 



Criteria : 

1. The program, methodology and technique for instruction has 
been modernized. 

2. The f acuity and administration favor change in the educatior'-al. 
system that they have introduced a few changes by way of improvement in 
curriculum., materials and methods of instruction. 

3. The training college has pioneered “planned change 1 ’ in many 
ways during the past five years, (e.g. change in examination system, 
selection and construction of curriculum, administrative policies, 
physical plants and equipment etc.) . 

4 . A cordial relationship exists between the educational instnii-- 
tion and the local community at various levels. (Students involve tBsir 
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parents in school functions, teachers are invited to give leadership for 
certain community activities, school facilities are made available for 
community use , etc . ) . 

5. Scholarships and fellowships are established at the expense 
of local philanthropists . 

6. Local businesses and industry employ students for partime jobs. 

7. The program that has immediate need in the local community has 
been offered in the school system and training colleges, teachers are 
preparing in those areas of community interest and urgency. 

8. A sizeable number of teachers who had proper training has 
established their reputation and revealed critical thinking through 
publications, public lecture, etc. 
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CHAPTER V - FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 



As was stated earlier, the findings of the study were based on the 
data collected from the three different teacher education programs in 
India-the Regional College Program, the Traditional College Program, and 
the programs in the University Departments of Education. Each of these 
programs had certain unique characteristics. 

The Regional College Programs were modern, diversified, and extended 
over a period of four years. The Traditional Colleges followed the con- 
ventional teacher training patterns, and trained those who already had 
a bachelor’s degree in an area outside of teacher education. The length 
of such teacher training was only nine months. The University Department 
of Education followed an identical pattern as that of the Traditional 
Colleges. They put more emphasis however, on practice than on theory. 
They were a special breed of educators in India, and in many Indian 
universities they train teachers and (teacher) educators at the graduate 
level . 



The findings were based also on the responses given by the four 
primary populations that took part in the study. Student Teachers, 
Secondary School Teachers, College and University Faculty, and the 
Administrators. Each one of them was listed separately in the report. 



Population Matrix in General 

From the wide range of samples selected for the study from the 
four population categories mentioned above, 46% of the Student Teachers, 
66.6 % of the Secondary School Teachers, 43-3 % of the College and Univer- 
sity Faculty members and 42% of the Administrators participated in the 
study. (see Table 3). Out of these participants, 53-62 % student 
teachers, 13.0% secondary school teachers, 46.15% faculty members, and 
61.99 Administrators were from the Regional Colleges of Education (RCE) ; 
18.12% student teachers, 32.0% Secondary School Teachers, 29.23% College 
or University Faculty members from the University Departments of Educa- 
tion; while 28.2 % Student Teachers, 55-0% Secondary School Teachers, 
24.62 % College or University Faculty members, and 38 . 10 Administrators 
were from the Traditional Colleges of Education (TCE) . 

The participants represented 17 states and three Union Territories; 
thus evenly representing the four major regions (North, South, East and 
West) of India. Table 4 shows a breakdown of the regional and terri- 
torial representation of the participants. 



Student Teachers 

A large majority of student teachers, 6l.5 %, are between 21-25 years 
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TABLE 3 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL THE RESPONDENTS BY 
INSTITUTIONAL CATEGORIES* 



Clientele 


(RCE)** 


(UDE)** 


(TCE)* 


Total 


Student Teachers 


7h 


25 


39 


138 




(53-62) 


( 18 . 12 ) 


( 28 . 2 ) 


(100) 


Second School 


26 


64 


no 


200 


Teachers 


(13) 


(32) 


(55) 


(100) 


College /University 


30 


19 


16 


65 


Faculty 


(46*15) 


( 29 . 23 ) 


(24.62) 


(100) 


Administrators 


13 


0 


8 


21 




( 61 . 90 ) 




( 38 . 10 ) 


(100) 


Total 


143 


loS 


173 






(28.6) 


( 21 . 6 ) 


(30.4) 





*A11 figures in parentheses are percentages 

**RCE - Regional Colleges of Education 

UDE - University Departments of Education 
TCE - Traditional Colleges of Education 




TABLE 4 

STATES AMD REGIONS REPRESENTED IN THE STUDY (By Institutional and Population Samples) 
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of age, and interestingly enough the number of secondary school teachers 
who belonged to this age group was the highest in that clientele, 43$ • 
The facility and administration groups however, had reversed the trend. 
The majority of the faculty members, 38.4$, belonged to the 31-40 age 
bracket and Administrators, 38.9 %, belonged to the 51-55 age group (see 
Table 5) . The trend showed that most of the administrative positions 
were controlled by experienced and mature individuals who had firm 
beliefs in the traditional pattern of education. This had been further 
evidenced in the responses given for various items in the questionnaire 
and interview, (see Table 5). 



TABLE 5 
SUBJECTS* AGE 



Age, yrs. 


Student 

Teachers 


Secondary 

Teachers 


C ollege /Univ . 
Faculty 


Administ ’ators 


20 or less 


25 


2 


1 


«*• 


21 - 25 


85 


96 


1 


- 


26 - 30 


14 


69 


12 


- 


31 - 35 


10 


27 


14 


- 


36-40 


3 


5 


11 


3 


4l - 45 


- 


1 


8 


5 


46 - 50 


1 


- 


9 


5 


51 - 55* 


- 


- 


9 


8 


Total 


138 


200 


65 


21 


*55 is the 


retirement age in 


India and 


therefore , no 


one in service 



could be over 55 years of age. 

The number of men represented in each group is higher than that of 
women. About 75*36$ of the Student Teachers of the 79.0$ Secondary 
School Teachers, of the 83 . 08 $ Faculty members, and 100$ of the Admini- 
strators were men; whereas 24.64$ of Student Teachers , 21.0$ of Secon- 
dary School Teachers, 16.92$ of Faculty Members, and no Administrators 
were women, (see Table 6 ). This was not a reflection however, upon 
women's role in education. It simply indicated that there was a great 
need for more women in administrative and college faculty positions in 






order to give greater impetus to women to go into teaching. It was 
observed during the study, however, that India's colleges and university 
campuses crowded with female students and, therefore, within the next 
decade or so, more women teachers and administrators could be expected. 

Most of the student teachers, 73*9 $ were unmarried. The number of 
unmarried teachers was relatively sma ll er when compared with the Secon- 
dary School Teachers, 44$ and the College Faculty members, 20$, respec- 
tively. All the Administrators were married and maintained their own 
families (see Table 7) . 

There were 138 student teachers who took part in the study. About 
53-6 $ of them were drawn from the Regional Colleges of Education (RCE) , 
18.12$ from the University Departments of Education (UDE) , and 28.2 $ 
from the Traditional Colleges of Education (TCE) . Some 46.37$ of the 
RCE students were in the new four-year teacher preparation program; the 
remainder were in the one-year Bachelor of Teaching (B.T.) or Bachelor 
of Education (B.Ed. ) program. The (B.T) and (B.Ed.) program offers 
"professional training" for those who already have completed a Bachelor 
of Arts/Science degree elsewhere (see Table 8 ). 

There is a trend in India presently where more students are taking 
Science rather than Arts subjects in the colleges. This was evidenced 
more clearly in this study where 55 $ of all the student teachers indi- 
cated that they major in Science and 26 . 9 $ said that they had a minor 
in Science. The remaining 45$ belonged to eight different areas of 
study (see Table 9). 

Alarmingly , only a very small percentage of student teachers who 
went into the teaching profession were placed in "1st Division” or 
"honors”, program. The number was high, however, when RCE students 
were taken alone and compared with the UDE and TCE students. For 
example, 44.7$ of the RCE students received 1st Division in high school, 
compared to 20.0$ and 10.3$ of the UDE and the TCE students in high 
schools. Similarly, 13.5$ of the RCE students were placed in 1st Divi- 
sion in college, against 8 $ and 5.15 $ or their counterparts from UDE 
and TCE, respectively. In fact, a great majority of the UDE, 72$ and 
the TCE 89.7 $ students completed their bachelor's degree in 3**<i Division 
(minimum pass) . The number of third division students was comparatively 
low at the RCE, (see Table 10). This indicated that students with 
higher academic potential could be attracted to the teaching profession 
through scholarships and improved selection procedures. 

The student teachers indicated that they elected to go to their 
present training college for several reasons. Among those reasons 
were: reputation of the college , 23 . 18 $ ; programs offered 20 . 20 $ and 
less expensive l4. 48$. These were prime reasons for their selection. 
Only 13 . 76 $ of the students mentioned Scholarship and Loans as an 
important criterion in their choice of college. Nevertheless, reputa- 
tion of the college, 27$ Scholarships 25 . 7 $ were the two main factors 
which attracted many of the Student Teachers to the RCE's for their 
training (see Table 11). 
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TABLE 8 



TYPE OF TRAINING PROGRAMS THAT THE STUDENT TEACHERS 
ARE NOW ATTENDING* 



Type of Program 


RCE** 


UDE** 


TCE** 


One- year B.T./B.Ed 


10 

(7.25) 


(lb. 10) 


31 

(22.46) 


Four-year B.A./B.S.Ed. 


64 

(46.37) 


— 


— 


Other 


0 


c 


8 


Total 


74 

(53.62) 


25 

( 18 . 12 ) 


39 

(28.26) 



*A11 figures in parentheses are percentages 

-V y 

RCE - Regional Colleges of Education 
UDE - University Departments of Education 
TCE - Traditional Colleges of Education 




TABLE 9 

MAJOR AND MINOR AREAS OF ALL THE STUDENT TEACHERS 





RCE 


UDE 


TCE 




Subjects 


Major 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 


Agriculture 


( 1 ^ 3 ) 


( 1 . 3 ) 


1 

( 4 ) 


- 


— 


' 


English 


2 

(2.6) 


8 

(10.8) 


4 

(16) 


9 

( 36 ) 


11 

(28.2) 


11 

C28.2) 


Hindi 


- 


- 


- 


2 

(8) 


3 

( 7 . 7 ) 


7 

(18.0) 


Mot her- tongue 


- 


- 


l 

( 4 ) 


l 

( 4 ) 


(2.6) 


2 

( 5 - 2 ) 


Science 


50 

(67-6) 


30 

( 40 . 5 ) 


15 

(60) 


2 

(8) 


11 

(28.2) 


5 

(12.8) 


Technology 


l8 

( 24 . 3 ) 


6 

(8.1) 


- 


— 






Commerce 


2 

(2.6) 


l 

( 1 - 3 ) 


- 


— 






Social Studies 


- 


- 


3 

(12) 


4 

(16) 


6 

( 15 - 4 ) 


10 

(25.6) 


Other 


- 


17 

(23.0) 


1 

( 4 ) 


7 

(28) 


6 

( 15 - 4 ) 


4 

( 10 . 4 ) 


Total 


73 * 

(100) 


63 * 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


38 * 

(100) 


39 

(100) 



* 0 ne student teacher each from RCE and TCE did not give their major 
areas and 10 people from RCE did not give their minor areas. 
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TABLE 10 



FINAL GRADES OBTAINED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS AT THE 
HUGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 



Grades 

"by Division* 


RCE Students 


UDE Students 


TCE Students 


High 

School 


College 


High 

School 


College 


High 

School 


College 


I Division 


33 

(44.7) 


10 

(13-5) 


5 

(20.00) 


2 

(8.00) 


4 

(10.3) 


(5-15) 


IX Division 


31 

(55-4) 


30 

(4o.5) 


18 

(72.00) 


5 

(20.00) 


14 

(35-8) 


(5-15) 


III Division 


10 

(13.5) 


34 

(47.3) 


2 

(8.00) 


18 

(72.00) 


20 

(51.2) 


35 

(89.7) 


Total 


74 


74 


25 


18 


20 


35 



The final grades of success are reported in "Division" or "Class" 

(e.g.. First Division or First Class) and not in letter grades or honors. 
One TCE student did not give his final high school grade. 
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PRIMARY REASONS FOR THE STUDENT TEACHERS TO CHOOSE THEIR PRESENT 

COLIEGE FOR THEIR TRAINING 



Reasons 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Easy to get admission 


- 


— 


(5^15) 


2 

(1.45) 


Nearness to home 


(2?6) 


3 

(12) 


(2.6) 


6 

(4.35) 


Excellent staff 


10 


5 

(20) 


4 

(10.2) 


19 

(13-76) 


Reputation of the 
college 


20 

(27) 


5 

(20) 


7 

(18.2) 


32 

(23.18) 


Programs offered 


11 

(15) 


7 

(28) 


10 

(26.0) 


28 

(20.29) 


Scholarship & loan 
facilities 


19 

(25.7) 


- 


- 


19 

(13.76) 


Belongs to my church 
or denomination 


- 


- 


3 

(7.7) 


3 

(2.17) 


Govt, deputed 


- 


2 

(S) 


b 

(10.2) 


6 

(4,35) 


Less expensive 


10 

(13.5) 


3 

(12) 


7 

(18.2) 


20 

(14.48) 


Other 


2 

(2.7) 


- 


(2^6) 


3 

(2.17) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 




The study has revealed further, that 31-1 6 % of the student teachers 
attended classes with 20-30 students, which is a nonrial size class in 
Indian colleges and universities. About 22.46% of the students who 
indicated that their average class consists of 20-30 students, belonged 
to RCE's. Both questionnaires and observations have clearly indicated 
that a great majority of TCE students attended classes of 50 students 
or more. The classes in DDE were not as overcrowded. Overcrowded class- 
rooms definitely limit the opportunity for personal guidance and instruc- 
tion which, are essential for good teacher training. With no laboratory 
school attached to most traditional colleges and university departments 
of education, only lectures are given to the student teachers in so far 
as practice teaching and laboratory experimentation are concerned, (see 
Table 12) . 



TABLE 12 



THE AVERAGE SIZE OF THE CLASS IN WHICH THE STUDENT 
TEACHERS ARE STUDYING 



Class Size 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Less than ten 


10 


1 


2 


13 




(13.5) 


(4) 


(5.15) 


(9.42) 


10 - 20 


11 


8 


3 


22 




( 15 . 0 ) 


(32) 


(7.7) 


(15.94) 


20 - 30 


31 


9 


3 


43 




(4-2.00) 


(36) 


(7.7) 


( 31 . 16 ) 


0 

1 

o 

on 


5 


4 


9 


18 




( 6 . 7 ) 


( 16 ) 


(23.1) 


(13.04) 


4-0 - 50 


7 


3 


5 


15 




(9.5) 


( 12 ) 


( 12 . 8 ) 


(10.87) 


50 and over 


6 




17 


23 




(8.D 




(43.6) 


(16.67) 


No response 


4 . 




- 


4 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 



72 




The student teachers felt that a great percentage, 78 
professors could he rated from "good" to excellent , (see Table 13) . 

But 78.3$ of the student teachers from RCE's thought that their facul y 
mpmbers mav he rated as "good" teachers, rather than excellent . 

46.1$ of TCE students and 40$ of UDE students rated their professors 
"excellent". At any rate, the study has revealed that almost all the 
training colleges have "good" teaching staff, which is very encouraging. 
About 48.55$ of all the student teachers think that the teaching ahii ty 
^ professors is "good; 18 . 52 $ categorized them as excellent 

rsted them as "a V erage". Here agate of BCE student. 

Jated their professors "good", whereas 77$ of TCE students rated their 
^lessors oSy as "average".’ The majority of UDE students, 5 2$ rated 
their professors "excellent" (see Table 14) . 



TABLE 13 

THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF THE STAFF AS WAS 





RATED BY THE 


STUDENT 


teachers 




Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Below average 


- 


- 


2 

(5-2) 


(1.45) 


Average 


5 

( 6 . 7 ) 


7 

(28) 


15 

(28.5) 


27 

(19.57) 


Good 


58 


8 


4 


70 


( 78 . 3 ) 


(28) 


( 10 . 2 ) 


(50.72) 


Excellent 


11 


10 


18 


39 


( 15 . 0 ) 


(4o) 


(46.1) 


(28.26) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

(100) 


138 

( 100 ) 



Opportunity for informal conferences with the faculty Is very 
limited at UDE f s and TCE’s, whereas it is "good" to "excellent" to 
63$ of RCE students (see Table 15). This was considered one of the 
greatest merits of the RCE programs. Apparently, both UDE and TCE 
traditional, teacher-controlled instuctional programs are still In 
operation and there is very little opportunity for students to have 
informal discussions with their faculty members. This was further 
confirmed in observation and interview. 








TABLE l4 







TEACHING ABILITY OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE FACULTY 



AS WAS 


OBSERVED BY 


THE STUDENT 


TEACHERS 




Ratings 


RCE 


XJDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Below average 




1 


4 


5 




' 


(4) 


(10.2) 


(3.62) 


Average 


7 


2 


30 


39 




(9-5) 


(8) 


(77.0) 


(28.26) 


Good 


53 


9 


5 


67 




(71.5) 


(36) 


(12.8) 


(48.55) 


Excellent 


14 


13 




27 




(19) 


(52) 


- 


(18.52) 




7^ 


25 


39 


39 


Total 


(100) 


(100) 


(loo) 


(100) 




TABLE 15 






OPPORTUNITY FOR FORMAL 


OR INFORMAL 


CONFERENCES WITH 


THE FACULTY 


AS WAS EXPERIENCED BY THE STUDENT 


TEACHERS 


Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


2 


6 


8 






(8) 


(15.2) 


(5.80) 


Below average 


1 


5 


8 


14 




(1.3) 


(20) 


(20.3) 


(10.14) 


Average 


10 


18 


15 


43 




(13.5) 


(72) 


(38.5) 


(31.16) 


Good 


4o 




10 


50 




(54.1) 




(26.0) 


(36.23) 


Excellent 


23 






23 




(31.1) 






(16.67) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(loo) 


(100) 



74 



A 1ar _ p percentage of the RCE students, 89.14$, said that their 
studentf - who felt similar personal help and guidance (see Table 16). 



TABLE 16 



FACULTY WILLINGNESS TO HELP AND GUIDE THE STUDENTS 
AS WAS EXPERIENCED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


- 


5 

(12.7) 


( 3 . 62 ) 


Below average 


- 


4 

(16) 


8 

(20.2) 


12 

(8.70) 


Average 


7 

(9.6) 


10 

(4o) 


14 

(35.3) 


31 

(22.46) 


Good 


33 

(44.6) 


10 

(4o) 


11 

(28.2) 


54 

(39-13) 


Excellent 


34 

(45.8) 


l 

(4.oo) 


(2.6) 


36 

(26.09) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 
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Relative to the building and facilities 51.3$ of J CE > ^ 
and 15 4$ of TCE student teachers indicated that they have §°° 
ings^and facilities^ However, 48.7$ of the students from RCE rated 
their college buildings and facilities "excellent , as agains $ 
f 1$ from5§S’s and TCE’ s , respectively (see Table 17). 
and 7 facilities are definitely a prerequisite for a good training pro- 
gram. ^ Student teachers of the TOE, 79-5)4 fait that therr burldangs 
and facilities were just "average" or below average . Only % „ 

students said that their buildings and facilities were just ®; ' 

age". Personal observation revealed that the buildings an aci i 
of RCE were better than that of the UDE's or TCE's, in general. 

Similarly, RCE students had better dormitory facilities ^an either 
UDE and TCE students. About 82.3$ of RCE students felt 

accomodations were "good to "excellent whereas^ a re spec- ’ 

the percentages in these categories were only 24$,a^6l.5$^ J 
tively . The majority of the UDE and TCE students thought that their 
dormitories were deplorable and needed immediate improvements ( 

Table 18) . 



TABLE 17 



BUILDING AND FACILITIES OF THE TRAINING COLLEGES AS 



WAS 


OBSERVED BY 


THE STUDENT 


TEACHERS 




Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Below average 


- 


- 


4 

(10.3) 


4 

(2.90) 


Average 


- 


11 

(44) 


27 

(69.2) 


38 

(27.54) 


Good 


38 


12 


6 


56 




(51.3) 


(48) 


(15.4) 


(40.58) 


Excellent 


36 


2 


2 


40 




(4S. 7) 


(8) 


(5.1) 


(29.98) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 






TABLE 18 



AVAILABILITY OF 


DORMITORY 


FACILITIES 


AT THE TRAINING COLLEGES 


Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 




3 


8 


11 






(12) 


(20.6) 


(7-97) 


Below average 


2 


3 


1 


6 




(2.7) 


(12) 


(2.6) 


(4.35) 


Average 


11 


13 


6 


30 




(15.0) 


(52) 


(15.3) 


(21.74) 


Good 


32 


6 


ll 


49 . 


.S-. 


(43.3) 


(24) 


(28.2) 


(35.51) 


Excellent 


29 




; 13 : 


42 




(39) 


- : : ---V : 


(33.3) 


(30.42) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


'(100) 


(100) 


(100) 




Insofar as the library facilities were concerned, the RCE students 
unanimously reported that they were "good" to "excellent - 44.6% rate 
them "good" and 55.4% rated them "excellent ' . On the other band, the 
UDE and TCE students rated 3 6 % and 12.7% "good" and 24% and 20.6% 
"excellent", respectively. A sizeable number of students from UDE^s 
and TCE* s reported that their library was "poor" or ’below average 
(see Table 19) • 



TABLE 19 



LIBRARY FACILITIES OF THE TRAINING COLLEGES AS 
WAS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Rating 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


- 


( 2 . 6 ) 


1 

(0.72) 


Below average 


- 


3 

( 12 ) 


( 12 - 8 ) 


8 

( 5 - 80 ) 


Average 


- 


I - / 

( 28 ) 


20 

(51.3) 


27 

(19-57) 


Good 


33 

(44.6) 


9 

(36) 


5 

(12.7) 


47 

(34.06) 


Excellent 


4l 

(55.4) 


6 

(24) 


8 

( 20 . 6 ) 


(39*85) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



S imila rly, the laboratory facilities of RCE were rated "average 
or above by 93.02% of student teachers whereas in UDE*s and^TCE’s, they 
were rated "average" or below average by about 92 . 0 % and 79*7%, 
respectively ( see Table 20) . The laboratory facilities of the college 
to a greater extent determine the kind of preparation the student 
teachers receive in science subjects. 

The audio -vi sual equipment of the training colleges seemed to be 
"average" or below in most cases . None of the RCE students , however , 
felt that their equipment was below average , although 96 % of UDE and 
^7.4% of TCE students thought that their equipment was "average" or 
below average (see Table 21). 



TABLE 20 



LABORATORY FACILITIES OF THE TRAINING COLLEGES AS 
WAS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 




5 


9 


14 






(20) 


(23.1) 


(10.14) 


Below average 




3 


7 


10 




(12) 


( 18 . 1 ) 


(7.25) 


Average 


5 


15 


15 


35 




(6.8) 


( 60 ) 


(38.5) 


(25.36) 


Good 


24 


2 


8 


34 




(32.4) 


(8) 


(20.3) 


(24.64) 


Excellent 


45 


_ 




45 




(6o.8) 






(32.60) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



TABLE 21 



AVAILABILITY OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AT THE TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE AS WAS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


wm 


7 


9 


16 






( 28 ) 


(23.7) 


(11.59) 


Below average 




8 


15 


23 






(32) 


(37.5) 


(16.67) 


Average 


26 


9 


14 


49 




(35.2)] 


(36) 


(36.2) 


(35.51) 


Good 


35 


1 


1 


37 




(47.3) 


(4) 


( 2 . 6 ) 


(26.81) 


Excellent 


13 






13 




(17,5) 


. - 


- 


(9.42) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 



Most of the student teachers, 90.52 % felt that the courses they 
were studying at the training colleges had great practical use. Th 
problem, however, was that they were seldom permitted to J^riment 
with their novel ideas in the actual classrooms because of the exami- 
nation pressure" put forth by the administration. The teachers were, 
therefore, more concerned about finishing the prescribed course of 
study rather than trying out the theoretical knowledge they ^ s ^ered. 
Similar reactions (see Table 22), which are given elsewhere in this 
chapter, were given by the secondary school teachers and some of th 
college faculty members. 

TABLE 22 



TRAINING COLLEGE COURSES AND THEIR PRACTICAL USE TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS AS WAS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


1 

(1.3) 


4 

( 16 ) 


4 

(10.3) 


9 

(6.52) 


Below average 


- 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5.1) 


3 

(2.17) 


Average 


18 

(24.3) 


7 

( 28 ) 


10 

( 25 . 6 ) 


35 

(25.30) 


Good 


U8 

(64.8) 


11 

(44) 


12 

( 30 . 8 ) 


71 

(51.45) 


Excellent 


. 8 

( 10 . 8 ) 


1 

(4.oo) 


11 

( 28 . 2 ) 


20 

(13.77) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



Further, 93.3% of the Regional College (RCE) students indicated 
that they had ample facilities for extracurricular and^co -curricular 

activities. Only 28% of UDE and 25.5% TCE students indicated^ chat 
their extracurricular facilities were "adequate”. The remainder felt 
that it was "below average" or "poor" (see Table 23) . 

Surprisingly enough, only a very small percentage of student 
teachers, l 6 % UDE and 15*4% TCE, felt that the present examination 
system is undesirable. None of the RCE students belonged to this cate- 
gory, inspite of the fact that 93*3% felt that their examination system 

■was 



"good" to "excellent", (see Table 24) . 
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TABLE 23 



FACILITIES FOR EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AS WAS 
OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Rating 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


(40) 


(38.3) 


( 18 . 1 ) 


Below average 


(6/7) 


8 

(32) 


14 

( 36 . 2 ) 


27 

(19-5) 


Average 


4l 

(55-4) 


4 

( 16 ) 


( 12 . 8 ) 


50 

( 36 . 2 ) 


Good 


21 

(28.4) 


3 

( 12 ) 


3 

(7.6) 


27 

(19.5) 


Excellent 


7 

(9.5) 


— 


2 

(5.1) 


9 

(6.5) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



TABLE 24 

THE DESIRABILITY OF THE EXISTING EXAMINATION SYSTEM AS WAS 



EXPERIENCED BY 


THE STUDENT 


TEACHERS 


WHILE UNDER 


TRAINING 


Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 




1 


2 


3 






(4) 


(5.1) 


(2.17) 


Below average 




3 


4 


7 






( 12 ) 


(10.3) 


(5.07) 


Average 


5 


10 


15 


30 




(6.7) 


(40) 


(38.3) 


(21.74) 


Good 


43 


8 


18 


69 




( 58 . 1 ) 


(32) 


(46.3) 


( 50 . 00 ) 


Excellent 


26 


3 




29 




(35.2) 


( 12 ) 




( 21 . 02 ) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(ioo) 


(ioo) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 




The instructional methods and techniques used in the training 
colleges seemingly, were satisfactory - 35.51* ^ * 

teachers felt that they could be rated just "average . Although- 59-5% 
of RCE students have rated teaching methods and techniques of their 
colleges "good" to "excellent," the rating of TCE was slightly higher, 
64.1%. None of the UDE students felt that their teaching methods an 
techniques could be rated "excellent," even though 44% said that they 
were "good" (see Table 25) . 



TABLE 25 



THE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION USED AT THE TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGES AS WAS EXPERIENCED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 




1 

(4.00) 




1 

( 0 . 72 ) 


Below average 


- 


3 

(12.00) 


(12^8) 


8 

(( 3 . 80 ) 


Average 


30 

(40.5) 


10 

(4o.o) 


9 

(23-1) 


49 

(35.51) 


Good 


32 

(43-3) 


11 

(44.0) 


13 

(33-3) 


56 

(4o.5b) 


Excellent 


12 

( 16 . 2 ) 


- 


12 

( 30 . 8 ) 


24 

(17-39) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


co o 
CO o 

H H 



A great percentage (89-14%) of the student teachers received 
personal assistance (guidance and supervision) from uheir professors 
during their student teaching. This help, however, was extended more 
to RCE students than either UDE or TCE students. Only one s u en 
(1.3%) from RCE said that the personal guidance and supervision he 
received was "below average" or "poor", whereas 8 (32.0%) of UDE an 
6 (15.4%) of TCE students felt that their supervision was below aver- 
age" or "poor" (see Table 26). 

Table 27 shows the breadth and depth of the student teaching pro- 
gram. Most student teachers (128 or 92-76%) felt that they received a 
waulity student teaching experience under the proper guidance of their 
■orofessors. This, of course, is very gratifying to both the training 
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TABLE 26 




PERSONAL GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION GIVEN BY THE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FACULTY TO THE STUDENT TEACHERS DURING THE STUDENT TEACHING 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


(1.3) 


3 

(12) 


3 

(7.7) 


7 

(5.07) 


Below average 


- 


5 

(20) 


3 

(7-7) 


8 

(5°8o) 


Average 


12 

(.3.6.2) 


8 

(32) 


8 

(2D. 5) 


28 

(20.29) 


Good 


35 

(•>7.3) 


9 

(36) 


.11 

(28.2) 


55 

(39.86) 


Excellent 


26 

(35.2) 


- 


3.4 

\35-9) 


UO 

(28.99) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



TABLE 27 

THE BREADTH AND DEPTH OF THE STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAM AS 
EXPERIENCED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS THEMSELVES 


Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


1 

(4) 


3 

(7.6) 


4 

( 2 . 90 ) 


Below average 


- 


2 

( 8 ) 


4 

(10.3) 


6 

(4.35) 


Average 


3 


7 


20 


30 




(4.1) 


( 28 ) 


( 51 . 2 ) 


(21.74) 


Good 


4l 


8 


7 


56 




(55.4) 


(32) 


( 18 . 2 ) 


(40.58) 


Excellent 


30 


7 


5 


42 




(40.5) 


( 28 ) 


(12.7) 


(30.44) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 
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colleges and the schools. The extent of cooperation rendered by the 
local schools to the student teachers was also very encouraging. Even, 
tho ugh there were no laboratory school attached to the UDl!I t s and TCE e 
their students tended to feel that they were getting very good coopera- 
tion and assistance from the local schools for their studsnt teaching. 
Table 28 indicated that 70.28 % of all the student teachers were satisfied 
with the cooperatiom they received from the local schools.. _ In spite of 
the Demonstration Multipurpose Schools attached to the Regional College 
of Education with modern facilities and adequate number of staff, some 
37 . 8 % of student teachers, indicated that the cooperation they received 
was just "average" or "below average". Only one person (1.3%, however » 
felt that it was "poor" . 



TABEE 28 

THE EXTENT OF COOPERATION RENDERED BY THE LOCAL SCHOOLS TO 
THE STUDENT TEACHERS DURING THEIR STUDENT TEACHING PERIOD 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


To*fc&l 


Poor 


(1.3) 


2 

( 8 ) 


2 

(5.2) 


( 3 - 62 ) 


Below average 


7 

(9-5) 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5.2) 


10 

(7.25) 


Average 


20 

( 27 . 0 ) 


3 

( 12 ) 


3 

(7.6) 


26 

(18.84) 


Good 


35 

(47.2) 


13 

(52) 


13 

(33.3) 


6 l 

(44.20) 


Excellent 


11 

( 15 . 0 ) 


6 

(24) 


19 

( 48 . 7 ) 


36 

( 26 . 08 ) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



The Regional Colleges showed a great degree of balance between 
theory and practice in their training program. Table 29 shows that all 
RCE students felt that their training program was above "average in this 
respect, whereas only 72% of UDE and 63.3% of TCE students felt the same 
way about their programs. Most programs tended to have more theory and 
less practice, which is one of the drawbacks of the present teacher 
training system. 



TABLE 29 



TEE DEGREE OF BALffilTCE BE WEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE 
TRAINING COLLEGES AS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


HCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Boor 


- 


3 

(12) 


5 

(12.7) 


8 

( 5 - 80 ) 


Bslow average 


— 


4 

( 16 ) 


9 

(23.0) 


13 

(9.42) 


Average 


19 

((25.7) 


15 

(60) 


16 

(40.3) 


50 

(36.23) 


Gmod 


(54.1) 


(12) 


(20.4) 


(36.96) 


Excellent 


12 

( 16 . 2 ) 


- 


1 

(2.6) 


13 

(9.42) 


No response 


3 


- 


- 


3 

(2.17) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


188 

(loo) 



Table 30 shows that neither UDE nor TCE currently conducted a 
vocational or job - oriented teacher training program. At the same 
time 55% of RCE students felt that they have a "good" to "excellent" 
vocational program most essentially needed in teacher training. 

None of the UDE and TCE students felt that educational research 
was properly emphasized in their training programs . They all reported 
that the research emphasis was "below average" or "poor" in both UDE 
and TCE. On the contrary, 42 % of RCE students expressed satisfaction 
in the research component of their program. (See Table 31)- 

Character formation through moral and religious instructions at 
the training colleges has been poorly rated by all the student teachers 
who participated in the study (see Table 32) . In fact, none of the 
training colleges had a strong moral or religious education program 
except the disciplining of mind and body through care courses . They 
could be characterized more as "liberal education" than as religious 
education. 



TABLE 30 



THE EXTENT TSZ V'THXCH THE VOCATIONAL OB JOB-ORIENTED TRAIN- 
ING AHB GDEDA T CE IS GIVEN AT THE TRAINING COLLEGES AS 
viEENCED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



O 

ERIC 



Ratings: 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


3 

(4.0) 


10 

(4o) 


15 

(38.3) 


28 

(20.29) 


Below averse 


8 

(10.8) 


l4 

(56) 


10 

(25.5) 


32 

(23.19) 


Average 


22 

(30) 


1 

(4) 


l4 

(36.2) 


37 

(26.81) 


Good 


26 

(35*2) 


- 


- 


26 

(18.84) 


Excellent 


15 

(20.0) 


— 




15 

(10.81) 


To+al 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 




TABLE 31 






THE DEGREE OF EMPHASIS ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN THE 
TRAINING PRGSRAM AS OBSERVED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 


Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


- 


19 

(76) 


21 

(53.8) 


4o 

(28.99) 


Below average 


8 

(10.8) 


6 

(24) 


18 

(46.2) 


32 

(34.19) 


Average 


35 

(47.2) 


- 


- 


38 

(25.36) 


Good 


22 

(30.0) 


- 


- 


22 

( 15 . 94 ) 


Excellent 


9 

(12.0) 


- 


- 


9 

(6.52) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 
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TABLE 32 



MORAL AM) RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS IMPARTED AT THE TRAINING 
COLLEGES FOR THE CHARACTER FORMATION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


25 


7 


10 


42 


(33.8) 


( 28 ) 


(25.5) 


(30.43) 


Below average 


16 


10 


7 


33 


( 21 . 6 ) 


(40) 


( 18 . 2 ) 


(23.91) 


Average 


30 


1 


1 


32 


(40.5) 


(4) 


( 2 . 6 ) 


(23.19) 


Good 


3 


6 


9 


18 


(4.1) 


(24) 


( 23 . 0 ) 


(13.04) 


Excellent 




1 


12 


13 




(4) 


( 30 . 8 ) 


(9-42) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

(100) 



Table 33 indicates the extent to which the basic objectives of the 
training colleges were understood by the student teachers. All the RCE 
students said that they fully realized the set objectives of their col- 
lege, while 78 % of UDE and 71.8% of TCE students indicated the awareness 
of such program objectives. 

Relative to evaluation, 67 . 7 % of the RCE students thought that 
their present system of evaluation was "good" or "excellent, " as 
against 16% of UDE and 30.9% of TCE students. A great percentage of 
UDE and TCE students expressed their discontent with the traditional 
system of evaluation. Several of the secondary school teachers and 
administrators also felt that the existing evaluation strategies should 
be subjected to review and revision (see Table 34) . 

As a whole, the student teachers felt that their training colleges 
were doing a good job. Table 35 shows that 97.3 % of RCE, 68% of UDE 
and 69.5% of TCE students rated their colleges "good" or "excellent". 

Approximately 52.17% of all the student teachers "agreed" that 
the majority of courses offered at the training colleges were very 
interesting and useful to them in regard to their future plans. Some 
69 . 0 % of RCE students agreed to this point, but a much smaller percent- 
age (10.8%) "strongly agreed" with it. A great percentage of TCE stu- 
dents ( 56 . 5 %) "strongly agreed" that their courses were interesting and 
useful (see Table 36 ) • 



TABLE 33 



THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE BASIC OBJECTIVES OF THE TRAINING 
COLLEGES WERE UNDERSTOOD BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 




2 


5 


7 






(8) 


(12.8) 


(5.07) 


Below average 




1 


6 


7 






(4) 


(15.4) 


(5.07) 


Average 


l4 


8 


8 


30 




(19.0) 


(32) 


(20.5) 


(21.74) 


Good 


41 


10 


9 


60 




(55.4) 


(40) 


(23.1) 


(43.48) 


Excellent 


19 


4 


11 


34 




(25.6) 


(16) 


(28.2) 


(24.64) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



TABLE 34 

THE SUCCESS* OF THE EXISTING EVALUATION PATTERNS OF THE 
TRAINING COLLEGES AS WAS VIEWED BY THE STUDENT TEACHERS 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Poor 


(1-3) 


3 

(12) 


3 

(7-6) 


7 

(5-07) 


Below average 


(2?6) 


7 

(28) 


6 

(15-5) 


/-N 

CO 
Lf\ • 


Average 


21 

(28.4) 


11 

(44) 


18 

(46.0) 


50 

(36.23) 


Good 


40 

(54.2) 


1 

(4) 


10 

(25.9) 


51 

(36.96) 


Excellent 


10 

(13.5) 


3 

(12) 


2 

(5.00) 


15 

(10.87) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



*The -word success refers to the extent to which the evaluation is 
realistic and meaningful to the students; the extent that the 
evaluation related to their gain of knowledge and practical experiences 




TABLE 35 



THE OVERALL IMPRESSION OF THE STUDENT 
TEACHERS ABOUT THE TRAINING COLLEGE PROGRAM 



Ratings 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very poor 




... 


2 


2 








(5.0) 


(1.45) 


poor 


— , 


3 


8 


11 






(12) 


( 20 . 5 ) 


(7.97) 


Average 


2 


5 


2 


9 




(2.7) 


(50) 


(5-0) 


( 6 . 52 ) 


Good 


45 


8 


10 


63 . 




(6o.8) 


(32) 


( 26 . 0 ) 


(45.65) 


Excellent 


27 


9 


17 


53 




(36.5) 


(36) 


(43.5) 


(38.41) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 






TABLE 36 






LARGE NUMBER OF 


COURSES OFFERED AT THE 


TRAINING COLLEGES ARE 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL TO THE STUDENT TEACHERS 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


_ 




2 


2 








(5.1) 


(1.45) 


Disagree 


3 


5 


2 


10 




(4.0) 


(20) 


(5.1) 


(7.25) 


Undecided 


12 


4 


2 


18 




( 16 . 2 ) 


( 16 ) 


(5.01) 


(13.04) 


Agree 


51 


10 


11 


72 




( 69 . 0 ) 


(4o) 


( 28 . 2 ) 


(52.17) 


Strongly agree 


8 


6 


22 


36 




(10.8) 


(24) 


(56.5) 


( 26 . 09 ) 


Total 


74 


25 ... 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 
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TABLE 37 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THERE IS VERY LITTLE 
PLACE FOR EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE TRAINING COLLEGES 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


8 

(10.8) 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5-1) 


11 

(7.97) 


Disagree 


21 

(28.3) 


C 

3 

(12) 


(12^8) 


29 s 
(21.01) 


Undecided 


2 

(27-7) 


6 

(24) 


1 

(2.6) 


9 

(6.52) 


Agree 


32 

(43.2) 


15 

(60) 


16 

(41.1) 


63 

(45.65) 


Strongly agree 


11 

(15-0) 


- 


15 

(38.4) 


26 

(18.84) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

( 100 ) 



As was expected, some 56 . 5 % of TCE students clearly indicated that 
they had joined the teacher training college simply because no other 
immediate plans had materialized". At the same time 98.6 % of RCE stu- 
dents "disagreed" or "strongly disagreed" with the statement. About 
52 °! c of TIDE students felt that they turned to treaching due to their 
interest in the profession. Thus the majority of the RCE students made 
stronger commitments to the teaching profession at an earlier age than 
either UDE or TCE students, (see Table 38). 

Only a small percent, 15-94%, of all the student teachers felt 
that most of them would leave the teaching profession for a better job 
should they be given a chance to do so. However, 46% of TCE students _ 
"agreed" or "strongly agreed" with the statement, compared to 4% of UDE 
and 4% of RCE students (see Table 39)- Apparently, a large number of 
TCE students would not have considered going into teaching, if they had. 
other avenues to turn to. A majority of RCE and UDE students ^ seemed 
committed to their profession long before they joined tiie RCE's. 

Table 40 shows the number of student teachers who felt that intel- 
ligent and highly competent people take jobs other then teaching. About 
75 5% of RCE students "disagreed" or "strongly disagreed with the state 
ment as against 8% of UDE and 23.1% of TCE students. At the same time 
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TABLE 38 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEY HAVE 
JOINED THE TRAINING COLLEGE SIMPLY BECAUSE NO OTHER 
IMMEDIATE PLANS HAD MATERIALIZED . 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


38 

(51.3) • 


1 

(4) 


3 

(7.7) 


42 

(30.43) 


Disagree 


(47^3) 


12 

(48) 


12 

(30.7) 


59 

(42.75) 


Undecided 


(1.4) 


3 

(12) 


2 

(5-1) 


6 

(4.35) 


Agree 


- 


9 

(36) 


8 

(20.5) 


17 

(12.32) 


Strongly agree 


- 


- 


14 

( 36 . 00 ) 


14 

(10.14) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

(100) 
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TABLE 39 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT MOST PEOPLE 
IN TEACHING WOULD LEAVE THE PROFESSION FOR A BETTER 
POSITION, SHOULD THEY BE GIVEN A CHANCE 



Responses 


R,: 3 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


4l 


8 


5 


54 


(55-4) 


(32) 


(12.87) 


(39-13) 


Disagree 


28 


6 


10 


44 


(37.9) 


(24) 


( 25 . 9 ) 


(31.88) 


Undecided 


2 


10 


6 


18 




(2.7) 


(4o) 


(15.4) 


(13.04) 


Agree 


1 


1 


7 


9 


(1.3) 


(4) 


(17.9) 


(6.52) 


Strongly agree 


2 

(2.7) 


- 


11 

( 28 . 1 ) 


13 

(9.42) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 
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TABLE 40 



THE HUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT INTELLIGENT AND 
HIGHLY COMPET EN T PEOPLE TAKE JOBS OTHER THAN TEACHING 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


26 

(35.0) 


- 


3 

(7 6) 


29 

(21.01) 


Disagree 


30 


2 


6 


36 


(40.5) 


(8) 


(15.5) 


(26.09) 


Undecided 


8 




11 


19 


(10.8) 


- 


( 28 . 2 ) 


(13.77) 


Agree 


7 


13 


9 


29 


(9.4) 


(52) 


(22.9) 


(21.01) 


Strongly agree 


5 


10 


10 


25 


(6.7) 


(40) 


( 25 . 8 ) 


( 18 . 12 ) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 



1+8.7$ of TCE students and §2$ of UDE students "agreed" or "strongly 
agreed" with the statement. Lack of self-confidence and of pride in 
one's own profession was indicated hy these responses. Very little o± 
this lack was seen amo&g the RCE students when compared with UDE and 
TCE students. 

It has "been clearly indicated (see Table 4l) that 91*9 $ RCE 
students did not feel that people became teachers simply to get an 
income. The percentage is eq uall y high among UDE (82 %) students and 
TC-S ( 89 . 3 $) students. This could be because of the relatively small 
salary teachers get or the recognition of teaching as a noble profession. 

Table 42 shows the number of student teachers who felt that train- 
ing colleges teach several subjects that have little or no practical 
value. Some 32.3$ of RCE students "disagreed" or "strongly disagreed" 
with the statement. Only 30.8$ of TCE students "agreed or strongly 
agreed" that many of their subjects had little or no practical value 
as aga ins t 59.5$ of RCE students, while none of the UDE students agreed. 

It was encouraging to find the 92.03$ of all the student teachers 
felt that teaching was a noble profession. Some 15.2$ of the student 
teachers from TCE and 12$ from UDE "disagreed" or "strongly disagreed 
with it. None of the RCE students, however, belonged to the latter 
group (see Table 44) . 



TABLE 4l 



THE HUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THOSE WHO ACCEPT 
TEACHING AS THEIR CAREER DOES SO SIMPLY FOR AN INCCME 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


38 


8 


8 


54 




(51.3) 


(32) 


(20.5) 


(39-13) 


Disagree 


30 


15 


19 


64 




(40.6) 


( 60 ) 


(48.8) 


(46.38) 


Undecided 


2 


1 


1 


4 




(2.7) 


(4) 


(2.5) 


( 2 . 90 ) 


Agree 


4 


1 


6 


11 




(5.4) 


(4) 


(15.5) 


(7.97) 


Strongly agree 


- 


- 


5 

(12.7) 


(3.62) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



TABLE 42 

THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THE TRAINING COLLEGES TEAua 
SEVERAL SUBJECTS THAT HAVE LITTLE OR NO PRACTICAL VALUE 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


6 

(8.1) 


5 

(20) 


7 

(18.0) 


18 

(13.04) 


Disagree 


18 

(24.3) 


15 

(60) 


16 

(4l.o) 


47 

(34.06) 


Undecided 


6 

(8.1) 


5 

(20) 


4 

(10.2) 


15 

(10.87) 


Agree 


33 

(44.5) 


- 


8 

(20.6) 


4l 

(29-71) 


Strongly agree 


11 

( 15 . 0 ) 


- 


4 

(10.2) 


15 

(10.87) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(loo) 


138 

(100) 
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TABLE 43 



mu-p mmber of student teachers who feel that the time spent for teaching 
<53E^vb been^sed moke productively in scme other field or area 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


11 

(14.9) 


5 

(20) 


5 

(12.9) 


21 

(15.22) 


Disagree 


4o 

(54,0) 


10 

(4o) 


8 

(20.5) 


58 

(42.03) 


Undecided 


10 

(13-5) 


6 

(4) 


15 

(38.4) 


31 

(22.46) 


Agree 


9 . 
(12.2) 


4 

(16) 


8 

(20.5) 


21 

(15.22) 


Strongly agree 


4 

(5.4) 


- 


3 x 
(7.7) 


7 

(5. 07) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 






TABLE 44 






THE NUMBER 


OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL 
IS A NOBLE PROFESSION 


, THAT TEACHING 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


- 


2 

(8) 


4 

(10.2) 


6 

(4.35) 


Disagree 


- 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5.0) 


3 

(3.17) 


Undecided 


1 


- 


(2^5) 


2 

(1.45) 


Agree 


18 

(24.2) 


9 

(36) 


10 

(25.9) 


37 

(26.81) 


Strongly agree 


56 

(75.8) 


13 

(52) 


22 

(56.4) 


90 

(65.22) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 
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Table 45 shows that students had diverse opinions about their pro- 
fessors' awareness of students' needs. About 34.78% of all the student 
teachers felt that their professors knew their students' needs as against 
44.92 % who felt otherwise. From the RCE, 40.6% of students agreed that 
their professors knew their needs as against 9% from UDE and 30.9% from 
RCE. Nevertheless, the percentage of RCE students who strongly felt 
that their professors were unaware of their needs . This was equally 
high (44.4%) as that of UDE (40%) and TCE (48.6%) students. Thus, more 
students from all the training colleges felt that there was a lack of 
understanding among the faculty members about the inherent students 1 
needs . 



TABLE 45 

THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT 
MOST OF THEIR PROFESSORS ARE AWARE OF STUDENT NEEDS 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


2 


1 


2 


5 




(2.7) 


(M 


(5.0) 


( 3 . 62 ) 


Disagree 


28 


5 


10 


43 




(37.9) 


(5) 


( 25 . 9 ) 


(31.16) 


Undecided 


11 


9 


8 


28 




(15.0) 


(36) 


( 20 . 5 ) 


( 20 . 29 ) 


Agree 


19 


10 


15 


44 




(25.5) 


(4c) 


(38.4) 


(31.88) 


Strongly agree 


14 

(18.9) 


- 


4 

(l0 o 2) 


18 

(13.04) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 



There was increased concern among students about the unemployment 
among the educated people, but very few (34.7%) said that they lost 
their interest in studies because of the uncertainty about jobs. At 
the same time, 52 . 9 0 % clearly stated that they were least affected by 
the unemployment threat. The percentage was much higher among RCE 
students, (70.2%) and UDE students (60%) . However, the majority of 
TCE students (71.8%) were concerned about the job situation. They lost 
their interest in their studies. This indicated that a large majority 
of TCE students selected teacher training simply hoping to obtain a 
job, and when they do not have such an assurance, they do lose their 
interest in the profession. Evidently both RCE and UDE students have 
better professional commitments than TCE, as the former is ready to 
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face the task, in spite of the so-called unemployment threats. In 
simple terms, TCE students selected teacher training merely because 
there was no alternative found (see Table 46). 

TABLE 46 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEY LOST INTEREST 
IN THEIR STUDIES AFTER DISCOVERING THE DIFFICULTIES IN 
OBTAINING A JOB UPON THEIR GRADUATION 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


12 

( 16 . 2 ) 


7 

( 28 ) 


3 

(7.7) 


22 

(15-94) 


Disagree 


40 

(54.0) 


8 

(32) 


3 

(7.7) 


51 

(36.96) 


Undecided 


2 

(2.7) 


10 

(40) 


5 

( 12 . 8 ) 


17 

(12.32) 


Agree 


13 

(17.6) 


- 


12 

(30.7) 


25 

( 18 . 12 ) 


Strongly agree 


r* 

(9l5) 


- 


16 

(4l.l) 


23 

(16.67) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39. 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



According to Table 48, 72 1 of TCE students felt that it was not 
worth the time and money to obtain a teacher's training, as opposed to 
28% of UDE and 1$$ of TCE students* At the same t me, 70% of RCE stu- 
dents felt that they were getting the maximum for their tame and money 
from their training colleges. Only 3 6 % of UDE and 15.2% of TCE students 
could unhes itantly say that they were getting their money s worth from 
their college programs. This further supported the lack of professional 
commitment among student's and revealed the poor quality training 
imparted both at UDE's and TCE's. 

About 51.4% of RCE student teachers "disagreed" or " strongly dis - 
agreed" that their classes were a great bore and they hardly received 
anything out of them - in contrast to 24% of UDE and 15-5% of TCE stu- 
dents. Amazingly, 64% of both TCE and UDE students felt that their 
classes were a bore and that they learned very little from them (see 
Table 49). TCE students (69-1%) and UDE students (44%) obtained very 
little of value in the courses that they had taken at the training 
colleges, as against 12.2% of RCE students. 
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TABUS 47 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT MOST TEACHERS LIKE 
TO EXERCISE THEIR AUTHORITY UPON THEIR STUDENTS 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCS 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


10 


3 


2 


15 




(13.5) 


(12) 


(5-0) 


(10.87) 


Disagree 


11 


10 


10 


31 




(14.9) 


(4o) 


(25.8) 


(22.46) 


Undecided 


9 


7 


l4 


30 




(12.2) 


(28) 


(35.9) 


(21.74) 


Agree 


4o 


3 


8 


51 




(54.0) 


(12) 


(20.5) 


(36.96) 


Strongly agree 


4 


2 


5 


11 




(5-4) 


(8) 


(12.8) 


(7.97) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 






TABLE 48 






THE NUMBER OF 


STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL 


THAT IT IS 


NOT WORTH THE 


TIME AND MONEY ONE MUST 


SPEND TO GET 


A TEACHER’S 


TRAINING 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


12 


2 


2 


l6 




(16.2) 


(8) 


(5.0) 


(11.59) 


Disagree 


40 


7 


4 


51 




(54.0) 


(28) 


(10.2) 


(36.96) 


Undecided 


8 


9 


5 


22 




(10.8) 


(36) 


(12.8) 


(15.94) 


Agree 


11 


7 


14 


32 




(14.9) 


(28) 


(36) 


(23.19) 


Strongly agree 


3 


— 


14 


17 




(4.1) 




(36) 


(12.32) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 
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TABLE 49 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT SOME OF THE 
CLASSES THEY ATTEND ARE SO BORING THAT THE STUDENTS 
HARDLY LEARN ANYTHING FRCM THEM 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


8 

(10.8) 


4 

( 16 ) 




12 

( ( 8 . 70 ) 


Disagree 


30 

(40.6) 


2 

(B) 


6 

(15.5) 


38 

(27.54) 


Undecided 


(6/7) 


3 

(12) 


8 

(20.5) 


16 

(11.59) 


Agree 


10 

(13.5) 


16 

(64) 


25 

(64.0) 


51 

(36.96) 


Strongly agree 


21 

(28.4) 


- 


— 


21 

(15.22) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

(100) 


138 

( 100 ) 



A great percentage of RCE students (83-7%) felt that the courses 
and the program itself was of great practical value to anyone who went 
for teaching. This indicated that the modern curriculum adopted in the 
RCE's had great practical value as compared to the traditional ones 
still Being used in UDE’s and TCE’s (see Table 50 ) . 

Table 51 shows that 91.8% of RCE students were satisfied with the 
general gui dan ce and individual assistance given them at the RCE’s. 

Only 44% of UDE and 38 . 5 % TCE students felt that their colleges gave 
them such guidance and assistance. At the same time , 48.7% of TCE and 
24% of UDE students indicated that the individual assistance and general 
guidance given to them was "useless" or "extremely useless," as against 
4.1% of students from RCE. There was a considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction among UDE and TCE students about their training programs. 

About 95.9% of RCE students felt that the courses taught at their 
training college were "appxx>priate" or "extremely appropriate." Although 
64% of UDE students felt the same way, only 28.6% of TCE students con- 
curred with them. Some 45*3 % of TCE students pointed out that their ^ 
course work was "inappropriate" or "extremely inappropriate” fox* their 
professional preparation (see Table 52) . 



TABLE 50 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL 
THAT THEY ARE TAKING COURSES AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WHICH HAVE NO PRACTICAL VALUE 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


19 


1 


1 


21 




( 25 - 6 ) 


(4) 


(2.6) 


( 15 . 22 ) 


Disagree 


43 


7 


7 


57 


( 58 . 1 ) 


(28) 


( 18 . 0 ) 


(41.30) 


Undecided 


3 


6 


4 


13 




(4.1) 


(24) 


(10.3) 


(9.42) 


Agree 


9 


10 


18 


37 


(12.2) 


(4o) 


(46.1) 


(26.81) 


Strongly agree 




l 


9 


10 






(4) 


(23.0) 


(7.25) 


Total 


?4 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



TABLE 51 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THE GENERAL GUIDANCE AND 
INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE ARE QUITE 
SATISFACTORY TO BEGIN THEIR TEACHING CAREER 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Extremely useful 


15 


1 


1 


17 




(20.2) 


(4) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


(12.32) 


Useful 


53 


10 


14 


77 




(71.6) 


(40) 


( 36 . 0 ) 


(55.80) 


Undecided 


3 


8 


5 


16 




(4.1) 


(32) 


(12.8) 


(11.59) 


Useless 


1 


5 


12 


18 




(1.4) 


(20) 


(30.7) 


(13.04) 


Extremely useless 


2 


1 


7 


10 




(2.7) 


(4) 


( 18 . 0 ) 


(7.24) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 
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TABLE 52 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THE COURSE 
WORK AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE IS QUITE RELEVANT 
FOR THEIR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Extremely 

appropriate 


11 

(14.9) 


2 

( 8 ) 


( 2 . 6 ) 


14 

(io.i4) 


Appropriate 


60 

( 81 . 0 ) 


l4 

(56) 


10 

( 26 . 0 ) 


84 

( 60 . 87 ) 


Undecided 


- 


5 

( 20 ) 


10 

( 26 . 0 ) 


15 

( 10 . 87 ) 


Inappr opr iat e 


2 

(2.7) 


3 

( 12 ) 


13 

(33*4) 


18 

(13.04) 


Extremely 

inappropriate 


(1*4) 


1 

(4) 


5 

(12.9) 


7 

(5.27) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



The student teachers pointed out that there was considerable dis- 
agreement among themselves about the quality of instruction that they 
obtained at the training colleges. Only 32$ of UDE students and 23-1$ 
of TCE students thought that they experienced superior instruction in 
’’nearly all" or "a large portion" of their courses. The percentage was 
much higher (8l.0$) among students from RCE's. Table 53 indicates that 
66 . 6 $ of TCE and 56$ of UDE students felt that only "a small portion" or 
"nearly none” of the courses ha., they received superior instruction. 

This was a contrast to the RCE responses that it strongly questions the 
professional quality and integrity of the training college faculty ? 
and the quality of instruction that they imparted. 

Table 54 shows the number and percentage of the faculty members 
whom the student teachers rank "outstanding". None of the UDE and TCE 
students rated their faculty members as "outstanding" a while 27 .0$ of 
RCE students felt that "nearly all" their faculty members belonged to 
this category. It was rather alarming that almost 79*5$ of TCE and 48$ 
of UDE students pointed out that only "a small portion" cr "nearly none" 
of their faculty could be called "outstanding" in their estimation. It 
revealed that there was a large number of mediocre professors in those 
training colleges . 
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TABLE 53 



THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COURSES IN WHICH THE STUDENT TEAC HER S 
EXPERIENCED SUPERIOR INSTRUCTIONS AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE 



Number of Courses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Nearly all 


20 

( 27 . 0 ) 


3 

(12) 


5 

(12.8) 


28 

( 20 . 29 ) 


A large portion 


40 

(54.0) 


(20) 


4 

(10.3) 


49 

(35.51) 


Undecided 


8 

(1C. 9) 


3 

(12) 


4 

(10.3) 


15 

(10.87) 


Small portion 


6 

(8.1) 


12 

(^) 


22 

(56.4) 


4o 

(28.99) 


Nearly none 


- 


2 

(8) 


4 

(10.2) 


6 

(4.34) 


Total 


74 

(IOC) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


00 o 

CO O 
H H 

V ' 




TABLE 54 






THE NUMBER 
WHCM THE 


AND PERCENTAGE OF THE COLLEGE FACULTY 
STUDENT TEACHERS FELT ARE OUTSTANDING 




Number of Faculty 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Nearly all 


20 

( 27 - 0 ) 


- 


- 


20 

(14.49) 


A large 
proportion 


43 

(58.1) 


8 

(32) 


, 5 

(12.9) 


56 

(40.58) 


Undecided 


(A) 


(20) 




9 

( 6 , 52 ) 


A small 
proportion 


10 

(13.5) 


10 

(to) 


26 

(66.6) 


46 

(33.33) 


Nearly none 


- 


2 

(8) 


5 

(12.9) 


, 7 

(5.07) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 
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About 94 . 6 % of RCE students expressed great satisfaction in the 
existing facilities, material, and equipment of the training colleges 
(see Table 55 ). The percentage was equally high (88%) among TIDE s " 
ilSs Howe^r, 03/28.2* of TCE students felt that ' ^ 

with the facilities and equipment that they had; and 56.3 stated that 
they were "unsatisfactory" or "very unsatisfactory . The majority 
TCE^s evidently had poor facilities and equipment that were inadequate 
and insufficient to facilitate quality training to their stud.nts. Th 
problem was not that crucial among UDE's. 



tabu: 55 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO STRESSED 
SATISFACTION IN THE EXISTING TRAINING CO LLE GE FACILITIES, 
EQUIPMENT, AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very satisfactory 


30 

( 40 . 5 ) 


2 

(8) 


0 


32 

(23.18) 


Satisfactory 


40 

( 54 . 1 ) 


20 

(80) 


11 

(28.2) 


71 

( 51 . 45 ) 


Undecided 


2 

(2. 7) 


— 


6 

( 15 . 5 ) 


O 

00 

00 • 
lf\ 


Unsatisfactory 


2 

( 2 . 7 ) 


1 

( 4 ) 


18 

( 46 . 1 ) 


21 

(15.22) 


Very 

unsatisfactory 


- 


2 

(8) 


4 

(10.2) 


6 

( 4 . 35 ) 


Total 


74 

(10O) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



The student teachers as a whole felt that the program of instruc- 
tion at their respective training colleges had influenced ana encourage 
them to continue remaining in the teaching profession. Some 95 . 5 % of 
RCE students, 60 % of UDE students and 43 - 7 % of TCE students stated h 
they were encouraged or very much encouraged by the raining co 
program to remain in the teaching profession. However, 48 . 6 % of TCE 

and 36 % of UDE students indicated that the trainingcoHegeprogramhad 

influenced them very little for them to remain m the teaching profes 
sion (see Table 56) . 



TABLE 56 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE TRAINING COLIEGE PROGRAM INFLUENCED AND 
ENCOURAGED THE STUDENT TEACHERS TO CONTINUE REMAINING 
IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Responses 


RCE 


XJDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very much 


encouraged 


30 


3 


3 


36 




(40.5) 


( 12 ) 


(7-7) 


(26.08) 


Encouraged 


I. -I 


12 


l4 


67 




(55.4) 


(48) 


( 36 . 0 ) 


(48.55) 


Undecided 


2 


1 


3 


6 




(2.7) 


(4) 


(7.7) 


(4.35) 


Little 


encouraged 




8 

(32) 


11 

(28.1) 


19 

(13.77) 


Very little 


encouraged 


1 


l 


8 


10 




(1.4) 


(4) 


( 20 . 5 ) 


(7.24) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 



Sadly , a sizeable number of student teaebers felt that their pro- 
fessors hardly knew the objectives of the courses they taught. About 
56.7 % of TCE students, 56 % of UDE students, and 21.6% of RCE students 
felt that this was a naked truth (Table 57). As a ma tter of fact, only 
20.5% of TCE and 32 % of UDE students felt that their professors knew 
the objectives of the various courses they taught to 67 . 6 % of RCE stu- 
dents. Unclear objectives could lead to tier eased chaos and added con- 
fusion in the classroom. 

Table 59 indicates the percentage of student teachers who felt 
that the training they obtained was adequate enough for them to pursue 
a successful teaching career. Although 97.4% of RCE students valued 
their training very high, only 38 . 6 % of TCE students felt the same way. 
The percentage was slightly higher (60%) among UDE students. 

About 60.8 % of all the student teachers felt that teachers sho uld 
constantly update their knowledge for successful teaching. Some 97.2% 
of RCE, 76 % of UDE, and 89 - 8 % of TCE students agreed that they should 
have apportunities to update their knowledge regularly, (see Table 60 ). 
Suprisingiy enough, 20% of UDE students "disagreed” or "strongly 
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TABLE 57 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT MANY OF THEIR PROFESSORS 
DON’T KNOW THE OBJECTIVE'S OF THE COURSES THEY TEACH 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


10 

(13.?) 


2 

(8) 


3 

( 7 . 7 ) 


15 

(10.81) 


Disagree 


40 

(54.1) 


6 

(24) 


5 

( 12 . 8 ) 


51 

(36.96) 


Undecided 


8 

(10.8) 


3 

(12) 


5 

( 12 . 8 ) 


16 

(11.59) 


Agree 


6 

(8.1) 


10 

(4o) 


(64.1) 


4i 

( 29 . 71 ) 


Strongly agree 


10 

(13.5) 


4 

( 16 ) 


(2.6) 


15 

( 10 . 87 ) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

( 100 ) 


CO 0 






TABLE 58 






THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEE! . THAT TEACH- 
ING IS NOT AS MONOTONOUS AS THEY THOUGHT THAT IT WOULD BE 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


- 


1 

(4) 


2 

( 5 . 0 ) 


3 

(2.17) 


Disagree 


5 

(6.6) 


8 

(32) 


7 

( 18 . 0 ) 


20 

(14.47) 


Undecided 


8 

(10.8) 


6 

(24) 


7 

( 18 . 0 ) 


21 

(15-22) 


Agree 


52 

(70.3) 


8 

(32) 


6 

(15-5) 


66 

(47.83) 


Strongly agree 


9 

(12.3) 


2 

(8) 


17 

(43-5) 


28 

( 20 . 29 ) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

( 100 ) 


/ N 

CO O 
00 0 

H H 
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TABLE 59 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THE 
TRAINING THAT THEY ARE GETTING IS QUITE ADEQUATE TO PURSUE 
A SUCCESSFUL TEACHING CAREER 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly* disagree 


- 


1 

(4) 


3 

(7.6) 


4 

(2.90) 


Disagree 


- 


5 

(20) 


13 

(33.3) 


18 

(13.04) 


Undecided 


2 

(2.6) 


4 

( 16 ) 


8 

(20.5) 


14 

(I0oi4) 


Agree 


51 

( 69 . 0 ) 


4 

( 16 ) 


(12.8) 


60 

(43.48) 


Strongly agree 


21 

(28.4) 


11 

(44) 


10 

( 25 . 8 ) 


42 

( 30 . 43 ) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 






TABLE 60 






THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT 
TEACHERS SHOULD CONSTANTLY UPDATE THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
FOR SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


- 


3 

( 22 ) 


( 2 ^ 6 ) 


4 

(2.90) 


Disagree 


(1-4) 


2 

(8) 


1 

(2.6) 


4 

( 2 . 90 ) 


Undec ided 


(A) 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5-0) 


4 

( 2 . 90 ) 


Agree 


12 

( 16 . 2 ) 


15 

( 60 ) 


15 

(38.5) 


42 

(30.43) 


Strongly agree 


60 

(81.0) 


4 

( 16 ) 


20 

(51.3) 


CO 0 


Total 


?4 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


(lOw 


138 

( 100 ) 
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disagreed" with this, while the percentage was as low as Jj.g 

ledge and new developments in their profession. 

Table 61 shows that 6l.6tf of TCE students and 44% of TIDE students 
felt that the one-year teacher training they now received was grossly 
inadequat e to prepare frofessional teachers. The Percentage was as high 
as 90.5lo among RCE students who felt the same way. At the same time 
MofUDE students and 33-3% of TCE students felt that the one-year 
Z long enough to impart quality training for 

•rpf students felt that four years waa too long for teacner xram g 
SeLiSSfZ student teachers from all three institutions ftvored an 
extended period of teaching-training to replace the traditional one-year 
Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) degree program. 



TABLE 6l 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THE ONE-YEAR TEACHER 
TRAINING IS NOT ADEQUATE ENOUGH TO PREPARE A PROFESSIONAL. TEACHER 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


3 

(4.1) 


2 

(8) / 


4 

(10.3) 


9 

(6.52) 


Disagree 


4 

(5-4) 


/ — \ 
-EfH 

o o 


9 

(23*0) 


23 

(16.67) 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(8) 


2 

(5-0) 


4 

(2.90) 


Agree 


20 

(27.0) 


10 

(40) 


19 

(48.8) 


49 

(35-51) 


Strongly agree 


47 

(63.5) 


1 

(4) 


5 

(12.8) 


53 

(38.3) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 

(100) 


138 

(100) 



About 8'Tfb of all the student teachers "agreed" or "strongly agreed' 
that their professors should have had special teacher training to tear . 
them. TCE students, (84 .996) 'JDE students, (64*) PC- stlden.s 05-9M> 
aereea iith tills statement. A very* small percentage (5*79%) ° f a11 11 

students did not think that such specialized training was unnecessary 

lor tiieir faculty (see Table 62). 



TABLE 62 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEIR 
PROFESSORS SHOULD HAVE HAD SPECIAL TRAINING TO TEACH 
IN THE TRAINING COLLEGE 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


- 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5.0) 


3 

(2.17) 


Disagree 


1 


3 


1 


5 




(1.4) 


(12) 


(2.5) 


(3.62) 


Undecided 


2 


5 


3 


10 




(2.7) 


(20) 


(7.6) 


(7.25) 


Agree 


4o. 


14 


10 


64 




(54.0) 


(56) 


(25-9) 


(46.38) 


Strongly agree 


31 


2 


23 


56 




(41.9) 


(8) 


(59.0) 


(40.58) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



The Future educational plans of all the student teachers revealed 
interesting variations • About 14.49 % of* all the student teachers said 
that they plan to start working toward a master's degree in education 
shortly alter Finishing their bachelor f s degree program, while 10.87% 
said. that they would start working toward a master's degree in an area 
other than education. The highest percentage oF all the student teachers 
(51-45%) committed themselves to enter into secondary school teaching 
shortly aFter their graduation. About 64% oF TCE students, 48% oF UDE 
students and 46% oF RCE students have envisioned their immediate entry 
into secondary school teaching (see Table 63 ) • The commitment For 
secondary school teaching immediately aFter their graduation came From 
a comparatively smaller percentage oF RCE students . The reason For 
this should be looked elsewhere. Interestingly enough, just 8.7 % oF 
all the students thought that they would look For a non-teaching job. 

It is evident that the majority oF student teachers do have Full com- 
mitment For teachings although some preFer to start it at a later date 
(after Finishing higher studies etc.). 

Table 65 reveals that over 60% oF all the students Feel that they 
would to into teaching, should they be given a second chance to begin 
their undergraduate program. Once again, TCE students scored the highest 
percentage (77%) whil^e the RCE students came next with 54%. Only 52% 
oF UDE students indicated that they would be willing to make teaching 
their career, should they be given a second chance. Strangely enough. 
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TABLE 63 



THE FUTURE EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR ALL THE STUDENT 
TEACHERS AS THEY FORESEE THEM NOV7 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Immediate entry for 
a masters in Educ. 


15 

(20. P) 


3 

(12) 


2 

( 5 . 1 ) 


20 

(14.49) 


Immediate entry for 
a masters in other 
fields 


8 

(10.8) 


5 

(20) 


0 

( 5 . 1 ) 


15 

(10.87) 


Immediate ^ntry in 
secondary school 
teaching 


34 

(46.0) 


12 

(48) 


25 

(64.1) 


71 

(51.45) 


Looking for a job 
other than teaching 


4 

(5-4) 


3 

(12) 


5 

(12.9) 


12 

(8.70) 


Taking it easy for 
a year 




1 

(4) 


3 

(7-7) 


4 

(2.90) 


Other 


13 

(17-6) 


1 

(4) 


2 

(5-1) 


16 

(11.5) 


Total 


74 

(100) 


25 

(100) 


39 x 
( 100 ) 


CO 0 
00 0 
H H 
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TABLE 64 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO ARE 
EXTREMELY INTERESTED IN THE FOLLOWING ACTIVIT IE S 



Responses 


ROE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Teaching 


50 


5 


6 


6.1 




(67.5) 


(20) 


(15.6) 


( 44 . 20 ) 


Administration 


8 


2 


3 


13 




(10.8) 


(8) 


( 7 . 7 ) 


( 9 - 42 ) 


Educational research 












12 


5 


5 


22 




(16.1) 


(20) 


(12.8) 


( 15 . 94 ) 


Government job 


1 


6 




9 




( 1 . 4 ) 


( 24 ) 


(5 


(6.52) 


Social work 


- 


l 


9 


10 






( 4 ) 


(23^0) 


( 7 . 25 ) 


Politics 




1 


1 


2 






( 4 ) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


(1.45) 


Guidance and 










counseling 


1 


— 


2 


3 




( 1 . 4 ) 




( 5 . 1 ) 


(2.17) 


Student personnel 










■work 


— 


- 




0 


Public relations 


1 


1 




2 




( 1 . 4 ) 


( 4 ) 




(1.45) 


Vocational 










instruction 


1 


1 


2 


4 




( 1 . 4 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 - 1 ) 


(2.90) 


Developing teaching 










aids 


- 


~ 


4 


4 








( 10 . 3 ) 


(2.90) 


Teacher education 


_ 


3 


1 


4 






(12) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


(2.90) 


Other 


- 


- 


4 


4 








(10 .3) 


(2.90) 


Total 


74 


25 


39 


138 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 
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TAB IE 65 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT TEACHERS WHO THINK THAT THEY 
WOULD AGAIN CHOOSE TO GO INTO TEACHING, SHOULD THEY BE GIVEN A CHANCE TO 
BEGIN THEIR UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND TIME 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


4o 


13 


30 


83 


(54.0) 


(52) 


(77.0) 


(60.14) 


No 


28 


10 


2 


4o 


(37-9) 


(40) 


(5-0) 


(28.99) 


Undecided 


6 

( 8 . 1 ) 


2 

( 8 ) 


7 

( 18 . 0 ) 


15 

(10.87) 


Total 


74 

( 100 ) 


25 

( 100 ) 


39 

( 100 ) 


138 

( 100 ) 



37.°% of the RCE students categorically stated that they will nt j go 
into teaching if they happen to start their college preparation all over 
again. The XJDE students, 40%, also felt the same way, as against jusl 
50% of the TCE students * 



Secondary School Teachers 

The study revealed that the opinions and concerns of the student 
-teachers have "been snared by the secondary school teachers throughout 
the country,. Some of these characteristics that were revealed during 
the study have attributed to many of the problems and issues which 
faced the Indian Secondary Schools, 

Table 66 indicates that 44.5% of all the secondary school teachers 
maiored in the Sciences. This was in answer to the increasing demand 
for science teachers throughout the country . 42.3% NCE students majored 

in the Sciences as against 57-3% TCE teachers and 23-5 % ot DDE teachers. 
The surplus quantity of science graduates, therefore, created unemploy- 
ment as there wen not enough job openings in their respective science 
areas. They, therefore, turned to teaching, instead of business or 
industry. There were no Arts and Craft teachers from UDE's and TCE's 
although many of them have excellent programs in this area. A total 
of 19.3% of RCE teachers were trained in Arts and Crafts. About 43% 
of all the teachers majored in areas other than the ones specified in 
the survey. 

A vast majority of secondary school teachers are new to their job. 
About 20% have less than one year of teaching experience and 51% uf all 
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TABLE 66 



THE FREQUENCY AMD PERCENTAGE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BY THEIR MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 



Major Areas 


RCE 

Graduates 


"UDE 

Graduates 


TCE 

Graduates 


Total 


Science 


11 


15 


63 


89 




(42.3) 


( 23 . 5 ) 


( 57 . 3 ) 


(44.50) 


Language 


— 


3 


2 


5 






(4.7) 


( 1 . 9 ) 


(2.50) 


Social studies 


4 




.. 


4 




(15.4) 






(2.00) 


Education 


3 




3 


6 




(H.5) 




( 2 . 7 ) 


(3.00) 


Mathematics 


— 


2 


3 


5 






(3.1) 


( 2 . 7 ) 


(2.50) 


Arts & crafts 


5 






5 




(19.3) 






(2.50) 


Other 


3 


44 


39 


86 




'11.5) 


( 68 . 7 ) 


(35.4) 


(43.00) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


( 100 ) ; 



"the teachers nave 1-5 years of teaching experience (see Table 67 )- 
Many of the schools are now sustained by very young teachers with rela- 
tively few years of experience. As was expected, a great many of the 
RCE teachers ( 69 . 2 $) had less than a years teaching experience, and 
the remaining (30.8%) had 1-2 years of experience . 

Surely enough, 6l% of all the teachers said that they taught sub- 
jects other than the ones which they specialized. They include 80.8% 
of RCE graduates, 70.3% UDE graduates, and 50.9% TCE graduates. This 
is typical of most schools which had problems to obtain teachers who 
are qualified to teach individual subjects (see Table 69 )-* 



In spite of the high rate of unemployment , Indian secondary schools 
find it difficult to find qualified subject teachers to teach under 
a departmentalized setting. 
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TABLE 67 



the number of years of teaching experience 
the secondary school teachers possess 



Years 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Less tlian 1 


l8 

(69*2) 


12 

(18.8) 


10 

(9.1) 


40 

(20.00) 


1-2 


8 

(30.8) 


15 

(23.5) 


30 

(27.2) 


53 

(26.50) 


3-5 


- 


9 

(14.0) 


40 

(36.4) 


49 

(24.50) 


6-8 


- 


11 

(17.2) 


9 

(8.2) 


20 

(10.00) 


9-10 




10 

(15.6) 


15 

(13.7) 


25 

(12.50) 


11 - 15 


- 


3 

(4.7) 


6 

(5.4) 


9 

(4.50) 


Over 15 


- 


4 

(6.2) 


- 


4 

(2.00) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


H H 
O H 
O O 


200 

(100) 



TABLE 68 



THE AVERAGE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

ARE TEACHING AT PRESENT 



Number of* 
Studer V. 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Less that-. lOO 


3 

( 11 . 5 ) 


10 

(15.6) 


( 4 ? 5 ) 


18 

(9.00) 


101 - 200 


n 

( 42 . 3 ) 


7 

(11.0) 


9 

(8.2) 


27 

( 13 - 50 ) 


201 - 300 


5 

(19.2) 


4 

(6.2) 


13 

(11.8) 


22 

(11.00) 


301 - 400 


6 

( 23 . 1 ) 


7 

(n.o) 


6 

( 5 . 4 ) 


19 

( 9 - 50 ) 


401 - 500 


“ 


8 

( 12 . 5 ) 


14 

(12.8) 


22 

(11.00) 


501 - 1000 


( 3 ^ 9 ) 


15 

( 23 . 5 ) 


23 

(21.0) 


38 

(19,00) 


1001 - 2,000 


- 


9 

( 14 . 0 ) 


18 

( 16 . 3 ) 


2? 

( 13 . 50 ) 


2001 - 3,000 




4 

(6.2) 


22 

(20.0) 


26 

(13.00) 


3001 - 5,000 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(loo) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 



3 

ERIC 
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TABUS 69 



THE NUMBER OE TEACHERS WHO TEACH SUBJECTS OUTSIDE 
OF THEIR AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


21 


45 


56 


122 


(80.8) 


( 70 . 3 ) 


( 50 . 9 ) 


(61.00) 


No 


5 


15 


33 


53 


(19.2) 


( 23 . 5 ) 


(30.0) 


(26.50) 


No response 


- 


4 

(6.2) 


■'**$*> 

/21 

( 19 . 1 ) 


25 

(12.50) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 


( 100 ) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



"Better pa.y" was the one single factor which made many teachers 
(25.5%) consider teaching at their present institutions. The next 
important factor was "nearness to home." Some 24% of all the teachers 
indicated those were the prime reasons for teaching at the present 
school. Only a very smal 1 percentage felt that other factors (see 
Table TO) were important for their selection of those particular schools. 

Alarmingly, only a small percentage (l8.5%) of teachers had com- 
mitted themselves to teaching while they were in high school or before. 
Lack of early commitment has been seen mere among UDE (l8.7%) and TCE 
(12.8%) graduates, than RCE (42.3%) graduates (see Table 71). However, 
about 4-2.3% of RCE graduates decided to become teachers only while they 
were in college. About 32.8% of the UDE graduates turned to teaching 
immediately following college, while 37 .5% decided to become teachers 
either after a year’s frustration at home without any profitable job or 
after a master’s degree and yet unemployed. About 51.8% of all the TCE 
graduates who became teachers were in the last category, as against 15*4^ 
of the RCE graduates . This further reveals that a large number of UDE 
and TCE graduates embraced teaching simply because they had no other 
alternative . 

It is encouraging to note in Table 72 that 67% of all the secondary 
school teachers liked teaching as their profession. Only l4% of the UDE 
graduates and 9.1% of the TCE graduates openly admitted that they under- 
took teaching for the simple reason that "no other job was available." 
None of the RCE graduates belonged to this category. 

Table 73 indicates that 47% of all the secondary school teachers 
felt that their training was quite appropriate for a successful teaching 
career. Only 19 . 3% of the RCE graduates thought that the courses were 
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TABLE 70 



TEE FACTORS WHICH MADE THE TEACHERS TO CONSIDER 
TEACHING AT THE PRESENT INSTITUTION 



Various Factors 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Nearness to home 


5 

(19.2) 


21 

(32.8) 


22 

(20.0) 


48 

(24.00) 


Better pay 


7 

(27-0) 


35 

(54.7) 


9 

(8.2) 


51 

(25-50) 


Schools reputation 


3 

( 11 . 5 ) 


5 

(7-9 


23 

(21.0) 


' 31 

(15.50) 


Faculty reputation 


5 

(19-2) 


2 

(3-1) 


( 0 . 9 ) 


8 

(4.00) 


Only school placed 


6 

(23.1) 


( 1 . 5 ) 


17 

(15-4) 


24 

(12.00) 


People and the 
community 


- 


- 


4 

(3.7) 


4 

(2.00) 


Less living expense 


- 


- 


( 0 . 9 ) 


1 

(0.50) 


Interest In new 
programs 


- 


- 


(4^5) 


5 

(2.50) 


Extra curricular 
activities 


- 


- 


4 

(3.7) 


4 

(2.00) 


Chances for 
experiment at ion 


- 


- 


3 

(2.7) 


3 

(1.50) 


Had no other choice 


- 


- 


(1^8) 


2 

(1.00) 


Willingness to help 


- 




3 

(2.7) 


3 

(1.50) 


Instruct ional 
facilities 


- 


- 


3 

(2.7) 


3 

(1.50) 


Other 


- 


- 


13 

(H.8) 


13 

(6.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 71 



the stages at which the secondary school ieache r s committed 

WiEMSELVES FOR THE TRAINING CAi HER 



Different Stages 


RCE 


XJDE 


TCE 


Total 


Prior to 


8 

(30,8) 


k 


4 


16 


High school 


(6.2) 


(3.7) 


(8.oo) 


During high 




Q 


10 


21 


school 


3 

(11.5) 


(12.5) 


(9-1) 


(10.50) 


After high 






20 


20 


school 






(18.2) 


(10.00) 


While in college 


ll 

(42.3) 


6 

(9.4) 


5 

(4.5) 


22 

(11.00) 


Right after 




21 


14 


37 


college 


2 

(7.7) 


(32.8) 


(12.7) 


(18.50) 


A year after 




on 


24 


44 


bachelor's degree 




d\J 

(31-3) 


(21.8) 


(22.00) 


After master's 
degree 


2 

(7.7) 


4 

(6.2) 


22 

(20.0) 


26 

(13.00) 


Some other time 


- 


(1^6) 


11 

(10.0) 


12 

(6.00) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 72 



THE FACTORS WHICH ATTRACTED THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS TO THE TEACHING CAREER 



Factors 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Like the profession 


23 

( 88 . 5 ) 


4i 

(64.1) 


70 

(63.7) 


134 

( 67 .OO) 


Financial gains 


- 


3 

(4.7) 


5 

(4.5) 


8 

(4.oo) 


Influence of a 
friend 


(7.7) 


2 

(3.1) 


3 

(2.7) 


7 

(3.50) 


Family tradition 




- 


6 

(5.4) 


6 

( 3 . 00 ) 


Like children 




(1.6) 


(0.9) 


2 

( 1 . 00 ) 


Great need for 
good teachers 


(3.8) 


8 

(12.5) 


4 

(3.7) 


13 

(6.50) 


Paid holidays 


- 


- 


2 

(1.8) 


2 

(1.00) 


No other job was 
available 


- 


9 

(i4.o) 


10 

(9.1 


19 

(9-50) 


Other 


- 


- 


9 

( 8.1 


9 

(4.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


. no 
(100, 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 73 



THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS FELT THAT THE 
TEACHER TRAINING THEY GOT WAS APPROPRIATE FOR UNDERTAKING 
A SUCCESSFUL TEACHING CAREER 



Degree of 
Appropriations 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Extremely 

appropriate 


(3-9) 


11 

(17.1) 


45 

(40.9) 


57 

(28.50) 


Appropriate 


4 

(15.4) 


4o 

(62.5) 


50 

(45.4) 


o 

o 

• 

Ch I> 


Undecided 


3 

(11.5) 


(7^9) 


4 

(3.6) 


12 

(6.00) 


Inappr opr iat e 


9 

(34.7) 


5 

((7.9) 


2 

(1.8) 


16 

(8.oo) 


Extremely 

inappropriate 


3 

(11.8) 


l 

(1.5) 


- 


4 

(2.00) 


Ho response 


6 

(23.0) 


2 

(3.1) 


9 

(8.2) 


17 

(8.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(IOC) 


200 

(ioo) 



appropriate, although 79-6% of the UDE graduates and 86.3% of the TCE 
graduates thought that they were either "appropriate” or extremely appro- 
priate . ,T 

The secondary school teachers who graduated from RCE's evidently 
did not see much practical value in the subjects or areas they studied, 
when compared to what they were teaching in local schools. Since the 
secondary school curriculum was not designed by the beadier s or the 
school systems, the Ministry of Education or the Director of public 
instruction mandate had to he enforced for they were designers of the 
curriculums enforced. Subsequently, some of the areas covered in RCE*s 
were irrelevant to the local schools, although they had great practical 
value in daily life (e.g.. Agriculture and Technology). 

Over 80% of RCE graduates acknowledged that the training college 
program, as a whole, had great practical value. Only 39 *1% WDE 
graduates and 6.4% of TCE graduates thought that their programs were 



"extremely appropriate." Almost 83$ of all the secondary school teachers, 
however, felt that their program was either "extremely appropriate" or 
"appropriate" from a practical standpoint. Only 7$ of the teachers 
thought that their programs were quite "inappropriate." Table 74 illus- 
trates this point more clearly. 



TABLE 74 



THE SUITABILITY OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE PROGRAM (COURSES OF INSTRUCTION) 
AS THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS VIEW THEM FRCM A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Extremely 

appropriate 


21 

(80.8) 


25 

(39.1) 


7 

(6.4) 


53 

( 26 . 50 ) 


Appropriate 


4 

(15.4) 


35 

(54.7) 


73 

(66.4) 


112 

( 56 . 00 ) 


Undecided 


(3^8) 


2 

( 3 . 1 ) 


9 

(8.2) 


12 

( 6 . 00 ) 


Inappropriate 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


7 

(6.3) 


9 

(^.50) 


Extremely 

inappropriate 


- 


- 


3 

(2.7) 


3 

( 1 . 50 ) 


Ho response 


— 


- 


11 

(10.0) 


n 

( 5 . 50 ) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

( 100 ) 


no 

( 100 ) 


200 

( 100 ) 



About 84.5$ of the secondary school teachers agreed that they had 
healthy teachers -faculty relationship. Here again, 80.8$ of RCE graduates 
indicated that they had very cordial relationship with their faculty, as 
compared to 50$ of UDE graduates and 24.6$ of TCE graduates (see Table 75). 

Table 77 shows that over 74 $ of the secondary school teachers have 
experienced superior instruction in "nearly all" or "a large portion" 
of the courses they had taken at the training college. Only 15$ of all 
the teachers felt that they did not experience such superior instruction 
at the training college. 
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TABLE 75 



the secondary school teachers personal relationship and interaction 
with THEIR TRAINING COLLEGE FACULTY 



Response 


RCE 


TIDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very cordial 


21 

(80.8) 


32 

( 50 . 0 ) 


' 27 

(24.6) 


80 

(40.00) 


Cordial 


5 

(19.2) 


30 

(47. o) 


54 

(49-1) 


89 

(44.50) 


Undecided 


- 


(1.5) 


3 

(2.7) 


4 

(2.00) 


Little interaction 


- 


(1.5) 


13 

(11.8) 


14 

(7.oo) 


Very little 
interaction 


- 


- 


5 

(4.5) 


5 

(2.50) 


No response 


- 


- 


8 

(7-3) 


8 

(4.oo) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


lio 

(100) 


200 

(100) 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 76 

THE TRAINING COLLEGE COURSES IN WHICH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS EXPERIENCED SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION 



Number of Courses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Nearly all 


11 


8 


52 


71 




(42.3) 


(12.4) 


(47-3) 


(35-50) 


A large portion 


10 


4o 


28 


78 




(38.4) 


(62.5) 


(25.5) 


(39.00) 


Undecided 


1 


5 


6 


12 




(3.9) 


(8.0) 


(5.4) 


(6.00) 


Small portion 


2 


7 


19 


28 




(7.7) 


(11.0) 


(17.3) 


(i4.oo) 


Nearly none 




1 


2 


2 






(1.5) 


(1.8) 


(1.00) 


No response 


2 


3 


3 


8 




(7.7) 


(4.6) 


(2.7) 


(4.oo) 


Total 


26 


64 


110 


200 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



0 



ERIC 
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TABLE 77 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENTIRE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS HAD GONE THROUGH 



Characteristics 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Overemphasis on 
theory 


2 

(7.7) 


20 

(31-2) 


22 

(20.0) 


44 

(22.0) 


Overemphasis on 
practice 


8 

(30.8) 


5 

(7.9) 


10 

(9-1) 


23 

(11.50) 


Under empha sis 
on theory 


- 


4 

(6.2) 


5 

(^•5) 


9 

(4.50) 


Under emphas is 
on practice 


(3-9) 


2 

(3.1) 


4 

(3.7) 


7 

(3-50) 


Proper balance 
between theory 
and practice 


15 

(57.6) 


30 

(47.0) 


61 

(55.6) 


106 

(53.00) 


None of the above 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


1 

(o.9) 


3 

(1.50) 


No response 


- 


1 

(1.5) 


7 

(6.4) 


(4.oo) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(ioo) 


200 

(100) 


Table 77 reveals 


that a 


sizeable number 


of the secondary 


school 



teachers felt that the training program they undertook provided "proper 
balance between theory and practice". About 57*6$ of RCE graduates, 

47$ of UDE graduates , and 55.6$ of TCE graduates had joined to give a 
53$ majority to this category. However, 30*8$ of RCE graduates felt 
that their training program "overemphasized practice" that they had a 
lot more to do than they had anticipated. Cn the contrary, 31-2$ of 
UDE graduates and 20$ of TCE graduates felt that their program "over- 
emphasis theory." Both from observation and interview, it was further 
confirmed that the present training program in UDE's and TCE's placed 
more emphasis on theory than on practice. 
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The training colleges, as a whole, had farily adequate instructional 
facilities. About 92.3$ of RCE graduates strongly felt that the facili- 
ties and equipment at RCE were "quite adequate” for imparting sound 
teacher training to their students. Although 48.4$ of the UDE graduates 
were satisfied with their facilities and equipment, only 19$ of TCE 
graduates were satisfied with theirs (Table 78) • This finding was in 
close correlation with the student teachers f observations (see Tables 
18-24) . 



TABLE 78 

THE ADEQUACY OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT AS 



WAS FELT BY THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS WHILE 


THEY WERE 


UNDER TRAINING 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total ’ 


Quite adequate 


24 


31 


21 


76 

(3S.00) 




(92.3) 


(48.4) 


(19.0) 


Adequate 


2 


20 


6o 


82 




(7 *7) 


(31.2) 


(54.6) 


(4i.oo) 


Undecided 




2 


2 


4 






(3.1) 


(1.8) 


(2.00) 


Inadequate 




(7^9) 


20 

(18.2) 


25 

(12.50) 


Quite inadequate 


- 


(1^5) 


(2?7) 


4 

(2.00) 


No response 


- 


(7^9) 


4 

(3-7) 


(4?50) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Table 79 indicates the various modem instructional programs now 
being practiced in the secondary schools, and the degree to which such 
programs or activities listed in the table, the RCE graduates were more 
advanced when compared with the UDE and the TCE graduates. It shows 
that the Regional Colleges were very progressive and they had already 
made provisions for the innovative programs. Others were still hesitant 
to put their hands on experimental programs as they were susceptible to 
■vhange . 

A small percentage (14$) of all the secondary school teachers felt 
that moral and religious instructions were properly conducted in their 
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schools to enhance character development. About 57 $ of RCE graduates 
were uncertain (undecided) about the adequacy of such programs in their 
schools (see Table 80) . Only 19.2$ of RCE gruaduates felt that they 
had a strong program in those areas, as against 46.9 $ of UDE grad- 
uates ard 6 l$ of TCE graduates . 



TABLE 80 



THE HUMBER OF 
AND RELIGIOUS 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO F. 
INSTRUCTIONS ARE PROPERLY HELD 


EEL THAT THE MORAL 
IN THEIR SCHOOLS 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very adequate 


— 


10 


18 


28 






(15.6) 


(16.3) 


(14.00) 


Adequate 


5 


20 


49 


74 




( 19 . 2 ) 


(31.3) 


(44.7) 


(37.00) 


Undecided 


15 


10 


6 


31 




(57-7) 


( 15 . 6 ) 


(5.4) 


(15.50) 


Inadequate 


2 


15 


9 


26 




(7-7) 


(23.5) 


( 8 . 2 ) 


( 13 . 00 ) 


Very inadequate 


2 


9 


11 


22 




(7.7) 


( 14 . 0 ) 


( 10 . 0 ) 


( 11 . 00 ) 


No response 


2 


- 


17 


19 




(7.7) 




(15.4) 


(9.50) 


Total 


26 


64 


110 


200 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


(ICO) 


( 100 ) 



A considerable number of the RCE graduates actively participated 
in various professional activities. Table 8l shows that 77$ of the 
RCE graduates actively participated in professional activities as com- 
pared to 11$ of the UDE graduates and 5*6$ of the TCE graduates . 
Similarly, 38 $ of RCE graduates conducted research and related activi- 
ties . The percentages were relatively higher for the RCE graduates who 
published articles in professional journals ( 19 . 2 $), leadership in com- 
munity activities ( 6 l. 6 $), conducted periodic group conferences with 
the staff (42.3$) j and arranged seminars for the school teachers (34.8$). 
The percentage of the UDE and the TCE graduates was comparatively low 
in almost all of those activities. Evidently, the secondary school 
teachers who were trained at the Regional Colleges of Education engaged 
in more professional activities which improved their own knowledge, 
ability in teaching and administration. 
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According to Table 82, 77$ of the RCE graduate s were extremely 
1 5?f e ! ted 111 secondar y school teaching and they expressed positive 

^ t ££ rd the±r profession - A'bou-t 62 $ of the UDE graduates and 
30% o he TCE graduates also indicated such positive attitudes and 
toward teaching. It was significant to note, however, that 
ir£- UDE Syaduates and 7.3$ of the TCE graduates had "negative" 

or H^-Sfrly negative" attitudes toward the profession. None of the RCE 
graduates belonged to those categories. There undoubtedly, is the 
majority of the secondary school teachers had a highly positive attitude 
and. interest m teaching. Table 83 further reveals that 64$ of all the 
teachers were either "highly committed" or "very highly committed" to 

P r ° fession ' Here again 69.2$ of the RCE graduates indicated 
tiat they were very Highly committed" to their profession as against 
3i.3$ of the UDE and 4.4$ of the TCE graduates. Such a high commitment 
on the part of the RCE graduates was attributed to the type of training: 
provided, at the Regional Colleges of Education, and would signify the 
iieed for both UDE's and TCE's to give more attention to generating a 
sound attitude and proper commitment to the teaching profession among 
their students. ^ 



TABLE 82 



THE INTEREST AND ATTITUDE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS TOWARD TEACHING PROFESSION 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Highly positive 


20 

(76.9) 


40 

( 62 . 5 ) 


33 

(30.0) 


93 

(46.50) 


Positive 


6 

(23.1) 


15 

( 23 . 5 ) 


60 

(54.6) 


81 

(40.50) 


Neutral 


- 


( 1 . 5 ) 


5 

(4.5) 


6 

( 3 . 00 ) 


Negative 


- 


1 




1 . 






( 1 . 5 ) 




( 0 . 50 ) 


Highly negative 


— 


6 

(9.5) 


8 

(7.3) 


14 

(7.00) 


No response 


- 


. l 


4 








(1-5) 


(3.6) 


( 2 . 50 ) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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table 83 



THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ARE 
COMMITTED TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Degree of 
C omm itment 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very highly 
committed 


18 

(69.2) 


20 

(31.3) 


(b.h) 


43 

(21.50) 


Highly committed 


6 

(23.0) 


36 

(56.4) 


29 

(26.4) 


• 85 

(42.50) 


Neutral 


- 


6 

(9.5) 


29 

(26.4) 


35 

(17.50) 


Poorly committed 


(3.9) 


(3.9) 


7 

(6.3) 


9 

(4.50) 


Very poorly 
committed 


(3.9) 


1 

(3.9) 


(CL 9) 


(1^50) 


No response 


- 


- 


25 

(22.6) 


25 

(12.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 



About 6l.6% of the RCE graduates felt that they would welcome 
"change in education", because it was "highly desirable’ and essential . 
Although 50 4> of the UDE graduates felt the same way, only 9 - 1 % of the 
TCE graduates seemed to welcome change. A great majority (65%) 0 f" 
the teachers, however, thought that "change" was welcomed in the schools 
and in their programs (see Table 84) . 

About 65$, of all the teachers strongly felt that the existing 
teacher education program needed revision. This feeling was shared by 
64.5 % of the TCE graduates, 60.9% of the UDE graduates, and 80.4% of 
the RCE graduates. Only 11.6% of RCE graduates felt that their program 
needed no change, although 31.1% of the UDE graduates and 28.1% of the 
TCE graduates felt the same way (see Table 86). Such was typical of 
the traditional teacher training institutions* 

It was interesting to note in Table 87 that a sizeable number of 
secondary school teachers felt that research and teaching were^of equal 
significance. About 53.8% of the RCE graduates , 36% of the UDE graduates, 
and 59.2% of the TCE graduates favored research in teaching. 
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TABLE 84 



SECONDARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS' 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 


CHANGE IN 


EDUCATION 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Highly desirable 


16 


32 


10 


58 


(61.6) 


(50.0) 


( 9 . 1 ) 


(29.00) 


Desirable 


8 


30 


34 


72 




(20.8) 


( 47 . 0 ) 


( 30 . 9 ) 


(36.00) 


Undecided 


1 


1 


22 


24 




( 3 . 8 ) 


( 1 - 5 ) 


(20.0) 


(12.00) 


Undesirable 


— 


1 


18 


19 






( 1 - 5 ) 


( 16 . 3 ) 


( 9 ^ 50 ) 


Highly undesirable 


l 


— 


4 


5 


( 3 . 8 ) 




( 3 . 7 ) 


( 2 . 50 ) 


No response 


— 


— 


22 


22 






(20.00) 


(11.00) 


Total 


26 


64 


110 


200 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 
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TABLE 85 
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TABLE 86 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO 
THINK THAT THE EXISTING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM NEEDS NO CHANGE 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


1 


2 


2 


5 




(3.9) 


(3-D 


(1.8) 


(2.50) 


Agree 


2 


l 8 


18 


38 




(7.7) 


( 28 . 0 ) 


(16.3) 


( 19 . 00 ) 


Undecided 


— 


5 


15 


20 






( 8 . 0 ) 


( 13 . 6 ) 


( 10 . 00 ) 


Disagree 


11 


35 


55 


101 




(42.4) 


(57.8) 


( 50 . 00 ) 


(50.50) 


Strongly disagree 


12 


2 


l 6 


30 




(46.0) 


(3.1) 


(14.5) 


( 15 . 00 ) 


No response 


— 


2 


4 


6 






(3-1) 


(3.6) 


( 3 . 00 ) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 
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TABUS 87 



the number op teachers mho 
their PRIMARY 



feel that classrocm instruction is 
task and not research 



Response 

strongly agree 


RCE 

~3 

''.11.5) 


XJDE 

10 

(15.6) 


TCE 

10 

(9-1) 


Agree 


6 

(23-0) 


23 

(35-9) 


25 

(22.7) 


Undecided 


(7^8) 


8 

(12.5) 


5 

(4.5) 


Disagree 


10 

(38.4) 


20 

(31.3) 


52 X 

(47.4) 


Strongly disagree 


4 

(15.4) 


3 

(4.7) 


13 

(11.8) 


No response 


1 

(3-9) 


- 


5 

(4.5) 



Total 



26 

( 100 ) 



64 

( 100 ) 



110 

(IOC) 



Total 



53 \ 
(26.50) 

15 

(7.50) 

82 

(41.84) 

20 

( 10 , 00 ) 

6 

( 3 . 00 ) 



200 

( 100 ) 



TABLE 88 

«, , aras»s ss So™ ssk 



teachers 

CLASSROOMS 



Response 
Strongly agree 


RCE 

(3.9) 


UDE 

10 

(15-6) 


TCE 

- ~ 
(20.9) 


Total 

~ 34~~~~ 

(17.00) 


Agree 


2 

(7.7) 


30 

(47.0) 


CO 

• 

cvi H 

C\I 

V-/ 


56 

(28.00) 


Undecided 


(3^8) 


9 

(l4.0) 


7 

(6.4) 


17 

(8.50) 


Disagree 


15 

(57-6) 


11 

(17.2) 


43 

(39.1) 


69 x 

(35.20) 








8 


IS 


Strongly disagree 


7 

(27.0) 


(4?6) 


(7-3) 


(9-00) 


No response 




(1.6) 


5 

(4.5) 


6 

(3.00) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(100) 


200 

(100) 



About 84.4 % of the HCE graduates thought that a teacher-dominated 
classroom was very desirable to impart proper learning. About 67.1% 
of the UDE graduates, and 80% of the TCE graduates had entertained the 
same thought (see Table 89) • Only 15% of all the teachers favored a 
teacher dominated classroom. Thus more teachers thought that students 
should be the center of any school program and neither the teacher nor 
the subject should dominate them. 



TABLE 89 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT A TEACHER DOMINATED CLASSROOM 
IS VERY DESIRABLE TO CREATE AN IDEAL CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


- 


(4?6) 


6 

(5.4) 


(4.50) 


Agree 


2 


9 


ll 


22 




(7.8) 


(l4.o) 


( 10 . 0 ) 


( 11 . 00 ) 


Undecided 


1 


5 


4 


10 




(3.9) 


( 8 . 0 ) 


(3.7) 


( 5 . 00 ) 


Disagree 


9 


4o 


37 


86 




(34.6) 


( 62 . 5 ) 


(33.5) 


(43.00) 


Strongly disagree 


13 


3 


51 


67 




(49.8) 


(4.6) 


(46.5) 


(34.00) 


No response 


l 


4 


1 


6 

( 3 - 00 ) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 




( 100 ) 


(loo) 


( 100 ) 


(loo) 



Moreover, 40.50% of the secondary school teachers thought that 
their present salary schedule was "reasonable and attractive" . This 
included 46.8% of the RCE graduates, 67*3% of the UDE graduates, and 
23.6 % of the TCE graduates. The majority still felt however, that 
they were underpaid. And it was observed that the teachers' salary 
was one of the lowest scales set for college graduates in the country, 
and, therefore, needed immediate revision. There was hardly any uni- 
formity in pay scales among states and sometimes between districts of 
the same state. Table 90 illustrates, 49.9 % of the RCE graduates , 
15.6 % of the UDE graduates, and 56 . 4 % of the TCE graduates strongly 
that their salary was unattractive and unreasonable. 



TABLE 90 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEIR PRESENT 
SALARY IS REASONABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


(7^8) 


13 

( 20 . 3 ) 


9 

(8.2) 


24 

(12.00) 


Agree 


10 

(38.4) 


30 

(47*0) 


17 

(15.4) 


57 

( 28 . 50 ) 


Undecided 


(3.9) 


11 

(17.2) 


15 

( 13 . 6 ) 


27 

(13.50) 


Disagree 


12 

(46.0) 


8 

(12.4) 


50 

(45.6) 


70 

(35.00) 


Strongly disagree 


(3^9) 


2 

( 3 . 1 ) 


12 

( 10 . 8 ) 


15 

(7.50) 


No response 


- 


- 


7 

(6.4) 


7 

(3.50) 


Total 


26 

( 100 ' 


64 

( 100 ) 


no 

( 100 ) 


200 

( 100 ) 



About 70% of all the secondary school teachers were desirous of 
taking in-service training to upgrade their professional knowledge. 
However, 16 % felt that the in-service training was not at all essential 
for their profess ional growth. Looking at the responses given hy 
teachers from all the three institutional categories, 84.6% of the RCE 
graduates, 64.1 % of the DDE graduates, and 70.8% of the TCE graduates 
favored in -service training, while 3*8% of the RCE graduates, 21.8% of 
the UDE graduates, and 16.3% of the TCE graduates opposed it. Here 
again, it was the RCE graduates who greatly favored ( the in-service 
idea rather than the TCE or TIDE graduates. 

One hundred percent of RCE graduates felt that their training 
encouraged them to participate in various community activities. The 
UDE graduates, 90.8%? and the TCE graduates, 54.4%, felt bhe same way. 

Most of the teachers attributed their community services to the training 
they had received at the training colleges . It seems that almost every- 
one was involved in one form of community service or another (see Table 
92). 

Table 93 indicates that 92.2% of the RCE graudates "agree" or 
"strongly agree" that they helped in their own way to eliminate illiteracy 



TABLE 91 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEIR PROFESSIONAL AND 
CONTENT KNOWLEDGE ARE QUITE ADEQUATE - THAT THEY NEED 
NO IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


- 


4 

( 6 . 2 ) 


5 

(4.5) 


9 

(4.50) 


Agree 


1 


10 


13 


24 




(3.8) 


(15.6) 


(11.8) 


(12.00) 


Undecided 


2 


7 


8 


17 




(7.7) 


(11.0) 


(7.3) 


( 8 . 50 ) 


Disagree 


21 


35 


48 


104 




(80.8) 


(54.7) 


(43.6) 


( 52 . 00 ) 


Strongly disagree 


1 


6 


30 


37 




(3.8) 


(9.4) 


( 27 . 2 ) 


( 18 . 50 ) 


No response 


1 


2 


6 


9 




(3.9) 


(3.1) 


(5.4) 


(4.50) 


Total 


26 


64 


no 


200 




(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 
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TABLE 92 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FELT THAT THEIR TEACHER TRAINING 
ENCOURAGED THEM TO TAKE PART IN VARIOUS COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


11 

(42.4) 


8 

(12.5) 


4 

(3.6) 


23 

(11.50) 


Agree 


15 

(57.6) 


50 

(78.3) 


46 

(41.8) 


in 

(55.50) 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


20 

(18.2) 


22 

(n.oo) 


Disagree 


- . 


(1.5) 


23 

(21.0) 


24 

(12.00) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


3 

(4.6) 


7 

(6.4) 


10 

(5.oo) 


No response 


- 


— 


10 

(9.0) 


10 

(5.oo) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 93 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THEY HAVE HELPED TO ELIMINATE 
ILLITERACY FRCM THEIR COMMUNITY THROUGH THEIR OWN PERSONAL EFFORTS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


18 


22 


15 


55 




(69.2) 


(34.3) 


(13.6) 


( 27 . 50 ) 


Agree 


6 


35 


67 


108 




( 23 . 0 ) 


(54.8) 


(6l.0) 


( 54 . 00 ) 


Undecided 


_ 


3 


13 


16 






(4.7) 


(TL.8) 


( 8 . 00 ) 


Disagree 


1 


2 


8 


11 




(3.9) 


(3.1) 


(7-3) 


( 5 . 50 ) 


Strongly disagree 


1 






1 




(3.9) 






(. 50 ) 


No response 


— 


2 


7 


9 






(3.1) 


(6.3) 


( 4 . 50 ) 


Total 


26 


64 


110 


200 




(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 



in their community. About 89 . 1 % of the UDE graduates, and 74.6% of the 
TCE graduates also played their part in this campaign. A small percent- 
age of all the teachers felt that they contributed nothing to eliminat- 
ing the problem of illiteracy in their community. But they are only 
12 % of all the secondary school teachers. Apparently, everyone of the 
teachers was conscious of this national problem. 

About 87 . 5 % of the secondary school teachers felt that high schools 
should offer vocational subjects as a part of their regular program. 

This included 100% of the RCE graduates, 93-9% of the UDE graduates, 
and 8l% of the TCE graduates. Only 8% of all the teachers did not feel 
that vocational education should be made a part of the school curricu- 
lum (see Table 94). Evidently, most of the teachers favored the inclu- 
sion of vocational subjects in the high schools, although the state and 
local governments are not eliminating even the existing programs. 

Most schools do not have many facilities or equipment for their 
teachers for experimentation, thereby, putting their theoretical know- 
ledgement at work while under training. About 69-3 % of the RCE graduates, 
86.1% of the UDE graduates, and 53*7% of the TCE graduates felt that 
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TABLE 9b 



THE NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT MORE AND MORE 
HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD OFFER VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS AS A PART 
OF THEIR REGULAR CURRICULUM 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


26 

(100) 


50 

(78.3) 


4o 

(36.4) 


116 

(58.00) 


Agree 


- 


10 

(15.6) 


49 

(44.6) 


59 

(29.50) 


Undecided 


- 


l 

(1.5) 


4 

(3.6) 


4 

(2.00) 


Disagree 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


9 

(8.2) 


11 

(5.50) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


(4i5) 


5 

(2.50) 


No response 


- 


2 

(1.5) 


3 

(2.7) 


5 

(2.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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they had no opportunity in their schools to try out the methods and 
techniques they learned at the training college. This -was unfortunate. 
Most schools 'were concerned ahout finishing the subject matter pertinent 
to the "public examinations" rather than introducing innovative pro- 
grams of instruction (see Table 95) • 



Unfortunately, 92-3 % of the RCE graduates had to wait for a year 
or more after their graduation to find a teaching position as compared 
to 23 -5% of the UDE graduates, and 11.8% of TCE graduates. Factors 
such as poor publicity of the RCE programs, state certification restric- 
tions, and traditional outlook of the employers were impediments in this 
direction. There* w>s a high rate of unemployment among the RCE students 
throughout the country. Over 62.5% of the UDE graduates and 73-7% of 
the TCE graduates received a teaching position in less than one year 
after their graduation (see Table 96). 

Table 97 shows that 84.5% of all the teachers "agreed" or "strongly 
agreed" that there should be more rigid admission standards for teachers, 
as in medicine or engineering. They felt higher standards were essential 
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TABLE 95 



THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT THERE IS NO TIME 
AND OPPORTUNITY AT THEIR SCHOOL TO PRACTICE THE THEORETICAL 



KNOWLEDGE 


THEY HAVE GAINED 


AT THE 


TRAINING COLLEGE 




Response 


RCE 


TIDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


7 


30 


16 


53 




(27.0) 


(47.0) 


(l4.6) 


(26.50) 


Agree 


n 


25 


43 


79 




(42.3) 


(39-1) 


C 9.1) 


(39.50) 


Undecided 


2 


3 


3 


a 




(7.7) 


(4.7) 


(2.7? 


(4.oo> 


Disagree 


1 


4 


27 


32 




(3.8) 


(6.2) 


(ISLSD) 


(16.00) 


Strongly disagree 


1 


1 


4 


6 




(3.8) 


(1.5) 


C3.®.' 


(3.00) 


No response 


4 


1 


17 


22 




(15-4) 


(1.5) 


(£5.%) 


Cll.OO) 


Total 


26 


64 


HC 


200 




(100) 


(100) 


(HDD? 


(100) 



TABLE 96 



THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO HAD TO WAIT FOR A YEAR OR 
MORE BEFORE THEY COULD GET A TEACHING POSITION 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


19 

(73.0) 


5 

(7.9) 


6 

(5.4) 


30 

(15.00) 


Agree 


5 

(19.3) 


10 

(15.6) 


7 

(6.4) 


22 

(n.oo) 


Undecided 


- 


6 

(9.4) 


5 

(4.5) 


11 

(5.50) 


Disagree 


2 

(7.7) 


10 

(15.6) 


10 

(9-1) 


22 

(n.oo) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


30 

(46.9) 


71 

(64.6) 


101 

(50.50) 


No response 


- 


3 

(4.6) 


11 

(10.0) 


14 

(7.00) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


110 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 97 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FELT THAT THE ADMISSIONS STANDARDS 
FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION SHOULD BE MORE RIGID TO GET 
QUALITY TEACHERS FOR THE NATIONS SCHOOLS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


23 

(88.5) 


50 

(78.3) 


32 

(29-2) 


-05 

(52.50) 


Agree 


2 

(7-7) 


11 

( 18 . 1 ) 


51 

(46.3) 


64 

C; 2 . 00 ) 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


5 

(4.5) 


7 

( 3 . 50 ) 


Disagree 


(3.8) 


- 


11 

( 10 . 0 ) 


12 

( 6 . 00 ) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


(i!s) 


2 

( 1 . 00 ) 


No response 


- 


(1.5) 


( 8 ? 2 ) 


10 

( 5 . 00 ) 


Total 


26 

( 100 ) 


64 

( 100 ) 


110 

( 100 ) 


200 

( 100 ) 



to obtain quality teachers for the nation’s schools. Only 7% of all 
the teachers had opposed this viewpoint. 



For 96 % of the RCE graduates, 95 .4% of the UDE graduates , and. 9-. 
of the TCE graduates, teaching was something mo re. than 'just a paying 
ioh". In other words, they were committed to their profession, in 
spite of the poor pay they received. Here again, the 1 RCE i graduates 
were ahead of the others insofar as their dedication to the teaching 
profession was concerned (see Table 98) • 



College /University Faculty Members 

Of all the college and university faculty members who participated 
in the study, 78.46% were married and 20% unmarried. About 1.54% were 
widows or widowers. About 33-3% of the RCE faculty members were single 
This clearly indicated that they had a relatively younger . faculty than 
either the UDE or the TCE. However, most of the faculty in all three 
institutions were married (see Table 100) . 
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TABLE 98 



THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO FEEL THAT TEACHING IS 
SOMETHING MORE THAN JUST A PAYING JOB TO THEM 



Response 


RC E 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


20 

( 76 . 8 ) 


✓—N 

O 
O • 

00 i? 

V-/ 


29 

(26.5) 


79 

(39*50) 


Agree 


5 

U9.2) 


31 

(48.4) 


CO 
t- • 
-sfr CVJ 


83 

(42.35) 


Undecided 


- 


3 

(4.6) 


6 

(5*4) 


9 

(4.50) 


Disagree 


- 


- 


12 

(10.8) 


12 

(6.00) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


5 

(4.5) 


5 

(2.50) 


No response 


1 


- 


11 

(10.0) 


12 

(4.00) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(100) 


200 

(100) 






TABLE 99 






THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO FELT THAT THEIR 
KNOWLEDGE SHOULD BE UPDATED EACH YEAR TO COPE WITH THE 
INFORMATION IN THEIR AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 


PROFESSIONAL 

UPDATED 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


24 

(92.3) 


40 

(62.6) 


50 

(45.5) 


n4 

(57.00) 


Agree 


(7/r) 


10 

(15.6) 


46 

(41.8) 


8 

SU 

C\J 

V-/ 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


(0^9) 


3 

(1.50) 


Disagree 


- 


9 

(14.0) 


(0?9) 


10 

(5.00) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


2 

(3.1) 


(n8) 


4 

(2.00) 


No response 


- 


(1*6) 


10 

(9.1) 


n 

(5.50) 


Total 


26 

(100) 


64 

(100) 


no 

(100) 


200 

(100) 
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TABLE 100 



MAR • '"AL STATUS OF ALL THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
MEMBERS WHO PARTICIPATED HI THE STUDY 



Marital Status 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Single 


10 

(33.3) 


2 

(10.8) 


1 

(6.2)1 


13 

(20). 00) 


Married 


20 

(66.7) 


17 

( 89 . 2 ) 


14 

(87.5) 


51 

(78 .,46) 


Widow/ 

Widower 


- 




( 6 . 2 ) 


(lT54> 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 



Approximately 72% of the faculty had their Master's degree and 
10.77% had their doctoral degrees. But l6.9 2 % of the faculty did not 
have a Master's degree although they claimed to have "other qualifica- 
tions". About 70% of the RCE faculty had their Master's degree and 13-3% 
had their doctorate degree, although 16.7% had "other' diplomas or 
degrees. That included diploma in polytechnique , library science, 
physical education, etc. The RCE had the largest number of professors 
■with doctoral degrees (13*3%) as compared with 10.8% of the UDE and 
6.2% of the TCE faculty. Such staff caliber in a relatively new educa- 
tional institution is to be commended. Nevertheless, TCE's had the 
largest n umb er of master's degree holders on their faculty (87.5%) s as 
compared with the UDE ’ s and the RCE ' s . 

All the RCE faculty members possessed a teaching diploma (B.T/B.Ed/ 
M.Ed) over and above their degrees in various subjects. It was encourag- 
ing that 50% of their faculty had an M.Ed. degree. At the same time 
only 31.6% of the UDE faculty and 25% of the TCE faculty had an M.Ed. 
degree. About 10.4% of the UDE faculty and 24.9% of the TCE faulty 
had a B.T. or B .Ed. degree. It was alarming to note that 58 % of the 
UDE faculty and 50% of the TCE faculty had no teaching diploma whatso- 
ever. This may account for the poor quality training that their graduates 
said that they were getting (see Table 101) . 

According to Table 102, 66.7% of the RCE faculty , 84.9% of the UDE 
faculty, and 81 .3% of the TCE faculty members had been designated as 
"Lecturers", which was equivalent to Assistant Professors in the American 
colleges. . About 10% of the RCE faculty members were in the category of 
"Readers" or Associate Professors, but however, that 0 . 7 % ^b.e RCE 
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TABLE 101 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION OF THE FACULTY MEMBERS, INCLUDING THE TEACHER TRAINING 
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B.T - Bachelor of Teaching 
B. Ed. - Bachelor of Education 
M. Ed. - Masters in Education 



TABLE 102 



OFFICIAL STATUS OF THE FACULTY MEMBERS AS THEY ARE 
DESIGNATED IN THEIR COLLEGE RECORDS 



Official Status 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Lecturer 


20 

(66.7) 


16 

(84.9) 


13 

(81.3) 


49 

( 75 . 38 ) 


Professor 


- 


2 

( 10 . 8 ) 


(6.2) 


3 

( 4 . 62 ) 


Reader 


3 

(10.0) 


1 

( 5 . 3 ) 


- 


4 

( 6 . 15 ) 


Dept. Chairman 


2 

(6.7) 


— 


— 


( 3 ^ 08 ) 


Other 


( 16 . 6 ) 


- 


2 

(12.5) 


7 

( 10 . 77 ) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

( 100 ) 



faculty were "Department Chairman" 5 who in most cases were Dull 
professors . 

Most of the college faculty had less than five years of teaching 
experience at the college level. Only 35*13% of all the faculty had 
over five years of teaching experience. This comprised, however, 52.7% 
of the UDE faculty and 43*8% of the TCE faculty and 20% of the RCE 
faculty. Table 103 further evidences that the RCE had relatively younger 
fac u lty members who had more modern and liberal educational philosophies 
and ideals. They were more susceptible to change, should they be given 
an opportunity for such an adventure. 

One of the important factors which attracted many of the faculty 
to college teaching was "good working conditions.” According to 
Table 105, about 27 . 69 % of all the faculty was attracted by "better 
teaching facilities” in the College. The other incentive that attracted 
most faculty members was the element of "challenge.” Surprisingly 
enough, no one selected college teaching because of the prestige and 
respect in the community " "little mental and physical strains , better 
facilities", or "chances for promotion." Perhaps most of them did not 
consider teaching as a prestigious enterprise at all. 

About ~50% of the RCE faculty members had a teaching load of 1-2 
hours a day, and the remaining 40% reported 3-4 hours of classroom 



TABLE 103 



THE TEACHING EXPERIENCE THE FACULTY HAS IN 
THE SAME OR DIFFERENT COLLEGE(S) 



Length of 
Experience 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Less than 


2 


1 


i 


4 




(6.7) 


(5-3) 


(6.2) 


( 6 . 15 ) 


1-2 years 


7 


2 


1 


10 


(23-4) 


(10.8) 


(6.2) 


(15.38) 


2-3 years 


4 


3 


1 


8 


(13.3) 


(l6.l) 


(6.2) 


(12.31) 


3 - 4 years 


1 


3 


5 


9 


(3-3) 


( 16 . 1 ) 


(31.4) 


(13.85) 


4-5 years 


10 




1 


11 


(33.3) 




(6.2) 


( 16 . 92 ) 


Over 5 years 


6 


10 


7 


23 


(20.0) 


(52.7) 


(43.8) 


(35.13) 


Total 


30 


19 


l6 


65 




(100) 


(io r ) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 




TABLE 104 



THE PROF ES SIONAL CATEGORIES IN WHICH THE FACULTY BEIDNGED, 
PRIOR TO THEIR ASSUMING THE PRESENT POSITION 



Professional 

Categories 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Clerical 


- 


1 

(5-3) 




1 

(1.54) 


High school 
■teacher 


: 7 

(23-4) 


5 

(26.2) 


5 

(31-3) 


17 

(26.15) 


College lecturer 


12 

(40.0) 


6 

(31-7) 


4 

(25.0) 


22 

(33.85) 


Reader 


1 

(3-3) 


1 

(5-3) 


1 

(6.2) 


3 

(4.62) 


College school 
principal 


1 

(3-3) 


- 


1 

(6.2) 


2 

(3-08) 


Dept . chairman 


1 

(3-3) 


1 

(5-3) 


- 


2 

(3.08) 


College professor 


- 


— 


*• 




Businessman 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other 


8 

(26.7) 


5 

(26.2) 


5 

(31.3) 


18 

(27-69) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(loo) 


65 

(100) 



O 
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TABLE 105 

THE FACTORS WHICH ATTRACTED THE FACULTY TO THEIR PRESENT POSITION 



Various Factors 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Paid vacation 


( 3 . 3 ) 


2 

( 10 . 6 ) 


(i) 


4 

( 6 . 15 ) 


Good salary 


( 3 * 3 ) 


( 5 - 3 ) 


(6*2) 


(4?62) 


Good working 
condition 


10 

(33.4) 


( 15 ^ 7 ) 


(31*4) 


18 

(27.69) 


Friendly people 


(6^7) 


( 5 ^ 3 ) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


(7^69) 


Chances Tor 
promotion 




- 


- 


- 


Research facility 


(3^3) 


2 

( 10 . 6 ) 


2 

(12.5) 


( 7 ^ 69 ) 


Good relationship 
with the 
administration 


- 


( 5 ^ 3 ) 


- 


(i%4) 


Opportunity Tor 
further studies 


(6/7) 


- 


( 6 - 2 ) 


(4?62) 


Opportunity to 
conduct experiments 


4 

(13-3) 


( 5 ^ 3 ) 


- 


( 7 ^ 69 ) 


Great challenge 


6 

(20.0) 


(3S 7 .6) 


(12?5) 


15 

(23.08) 


Better facilities 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Steady job 


1 

(3.3) 


- 


- 


(1^54) 


Little mental & 
physical strains 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Prestige and respect 
in community 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Opportunity for pro- 
fessional upgrading 


(6/7) 


- 


- 


2 

(3.08) 


Other 


- 


(5*3) 


(12,5) 


(4?62) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 




4 - Vi-ino- pvprvdav At the same time, only 15*6% of the UDE faculty and 
teaching 6V03TJT Q&y * , , -j Q j ~\ — P TlolirS of claSSrOOm 

12.5% Of the TCE faculty had such a light load of 1-2 Hours °i cxass 

£i“ srsiss.^ s s T 

wSS much heavier than either the RCE or the ODE prof essors . In 

fact , 12.5% reported that they taught fo ^ o ”° re if^s^^SiffiSlt to 
Table 106'). With such a heavy teaching load, it was very aixxicuxo 

devote any time for research or other tasks necessary for pro e 
growth. 



TABLE 106 



AVERAGE 


DAILY TEACHING 


LOAD OR THE 


FACULTY MEMBERS 




Number of Hours 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


1-2 hours 


15 

( 50 . 0 ) 


(15-6) 


(12^5) 


20 

(30.77) 


3-4 hours 


12 

(40.0) 


10 

( 52 . 6 ) 


5 

(31.3) 


27 

(41.54) 


4-5 hours 


(3^3) 


(26^3) 


4 

( 25 . 0 ) 


10 

( 15 . 38 ) 


5-6 hours 


- 


(5-3) 


( 6 . 2 ) 


2 

( 3 . 08 ) 


More than 6 hours 


- 


- 


2 

(12.5) 


2 

(( 3 - 08 ) 


Other (alternate 
days) 


*2 

( 6 . 7 ) 


- 


- 


( 3 ^ 08 ) 


No response 




- 


2 

(12.5) 


( 30 . 8 ) 


Total 


0 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 



In spite of such a great teaching load, over 58 % of all the faculty 
members had indicated that they were either presently involved or were 
involved in educational research of one form or another. ^This included 
79.4% of the UDE faculty, 75% of the TCE faculty and 36.7% of the RCE 
faculty. In fact. Table 107 indicates that 63.3% of the RCE faculty 
had not conducted any educational research at all, when compared to he 
102 21.6% of the UDE faculty and 25% or the TCE faculty members . 
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TABLE 107 



THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO HAVE CONDUCTED 
ANY EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


11 


15 


12 


38 




(36.7) 


(79-4) 


(75.0) 


(58.46) 


No 


19 


4 


4 


27 




(63.3) 


(21.6) 


(25.0) 


(41.54) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Although the RCE’s were established as experimental institutions to con- 
duct and promote research, very few of their faculty members were 
involved in any such research of significant merit. The University 
Departments of Education seemed to have had more research interest and 
better research facilities than the other two institutions. 

However, 70 % of the RCE faculty members had developed either a new 
instructional method or technique, as against 15.6% of the UDE faculty 
and 31.3 !% of the TCE faculty members. About 84.4% of the UDE facility 
and 69.7 % of the TCE faculty had not developed any new methods or 
techniques as a part of their professional contribution. It has been 
revealed that the RCE’s encouraged innovative ideas and experimental 
programs in their colleges (see Table 108) , more than that of UDE’s or 
TCE ’ s . 



TABLE 108 

THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO HAVE DEVELOPED EITHER A NEW 
METHOD OR TECHNIQUE IN TEACHING 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


21 


3 


5 


29 




(70.0) 


(15.6) 


(31.3) 


(44.62) 


No 


9 


16 


n 


36 




(30o0) 


(84.4) 


(69.7) 


(55.39) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 
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Table 109 reveals that over 63 % of the RCE faculty published 
materials to their credit. Many of them, however, did not consider 
their publications as the direct outcome of a research study . It 
was discouraging to note that over 93% of the TCE faculty and 84% of 
the TIDE faculty did not have any publication to their credit, although 
they were professors for over five years. 



TABLE 109 



THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO HAVE PUBLISHED 
ANY OF THEIR RESEARCH WORKS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


19 


3 


1 


23 




(63.3) 


( 15 . 6 ) 


(6.3) 


(35.38) 


No 


11 


16 


16 


42 




(36.7) 


(84.4) 


(93-7) 


(64.62) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 



Table 110 indicates that most faculty members were involved in 
various kinds of community services . One single area where all the 
faculty did great service was in encouraging their students to take 
part in social services. This was a very important contribution to 
growth and development of the country . Only 4.62 % had made public 
lectures on topics of common interest, an area where a greater degree 
of interest could have been of service to the public. At least 6.7% of 
the RCE faculty developed and taught new forming techniques to the 
people, although none from the UDE and the TCE had done anything com- 
parable to this service. 

About 69.2 % of all the faculty had indicated that they conducted 
an evaluation of their own performance (Table 111). This included 83*3$ 
of the UDE faculty and 50% of the TCE faculty. None of the faculty 
members reported they they were not involved in self-evaluation. 

Table 113 reveals that about 67.19% of all. the faculty had acknow- 
ledged that they kept abreast of the latest teaching methods and tech- 
niques. This includes 76.7% of the RCE faculty, 57-8% of the UDE 
faculty, and 62.5% of the TCE faculty. Once again none of the faculty 
felt that they were ignorant about the latest teaching methods and 
techniques . 

Approximately all faculty felt that they were willing to introduce 
proper change in the teaching methods and techniques . About 67 . 69 % of 



TABLE 1X0 



THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF COMMUNITY SERVICES THAT HIE 
FACULTY MEMBERS ARE ENGAGED IN 



Coiaimuni'fcy 

Services 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Started a small 
library 


(6?T) 


(5?2) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


(7^69) 


Started local 
sports/arts club 


l 

(3.3) 


(15?6) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


6 

(9.23) 


Made public lecturers 
on topics of 
common interest- 


3 v 

(10.0) 


- 


- 


(4-62) 


conducted poor 
relief 


- 


(5^*2) 


(is^rr 


4- 

( 6 . 25 ) 


Assisted in the 
village government 


(3^3) 


(5^2) 


( 6 . 3 ) 


(4?62) 


Encouraged students 
to take part in 
social se-'-'-ices 


(16^7) 


4 

(21.2) 


5 x 
( 31 . 3 ) 


l4 

(21.54) 


Developed & 
taught new farm- 
ing technique 


2 

(6.7) 


- 


- 


( 3 ? 08 ) 


Set up a new school 


- 


(5^3) 


- 


(1^54) 


Other 


16 

(53.3) 


8 

(42.3) 


3 

( 18 . 7 ) 


27 

(41.54) 


Total 


30 

(1O0) 


19 

(100) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 



O 
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TABLE 111 



SEIF EVALUATION: OWN TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE TO 
TEACH IN A TRAINING COLLEGE 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


10 

(33-3) 


4 

(21.2) 


2 

(12.5) 


16 

(24.62) 


High 


15 

(50.0) 


8 

(42.3) 


6 

(37.5) 


29 

(44.62) 


Medium 


5 

(16.7) 


7 

(36.5) 


8 

(50.0) 


20 

(30.77) 


Low 


- 


— 


“ 




Very low 


- 


- 


- 




Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(ioo) 


16 

(ioo) 


65 

(100) 



TABLE 112 

SPECIFIC INTEREST AS WAS EVIDENCED IN TEACHER TRAINING 



Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very higji 


23 

(76.6) 


10 

(52.7) 


6 

(37.5) 


39 

(60.00) 


High 


4 

(13.3) 


9 

(47-3) 


9 

(56.2) 


22 

(33.85) 


Medium 


3 

(10.0) 


— 


(6^3) 


4 

(6.15) 


Low 


- 


- 


— 


“ 


Very low 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100). 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 
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TABLE 113 



KNOWLEDGE 


IN THE LATEST 


TEACHING METHODS 


AMD TECHNIQUES 




Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


5 


3 


3 


. 11 


(16.7) 


(15.6) 


(18.7) 


(16.92) 


High 


IS 


8 


7 


33 


(6o..>o) 


(42.2) 


(43.8) 


(50.77) 


Medium 


7 


8 


6 


21 




(23-3) 


(42.2) 


(37.5) 


(32.31) 


Low 


•— 


- 


- 


- 


Very low 


- 


- 




- 


Total 


5'0 


19 


16 


65 




(3100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



FACULTY WILLINGNESS TO 
IN THE 


TABLE 114 

INTRODUCE OR ADAPT 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


OR TO 


"CHANGE " 


Responses 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


22 


10 


12 


44 




(73.3) 


(52.5) 


(75.0) 


( 67 . 69 ) 


High 


8 


8 


4 


20 


(26.7) 


(42.3) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(30.77) 


Medium 


- 


1 

(5.2) 


- 


(1.54) 


Low 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Very low 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 


( 100 ) 
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a11 + he faculty members rated themselves "very high" ih introducing or 

o^SlxS 0 ?^ fruity. 

of the RCE xacuj.uy , ?<z.j/o obtain freedom to modernize 

More of the faculty members would like to oh tain 

the existing teacher training. 

Table 115 reveals that 36.92% of all the faculty expressed that 
their belief in theoxy over practice in teacher tr-axnxns wa^s ^ 

ZlZ S# that*. 

.ELS?~o? 'zSrJttZ 

« "ve^i^' in favor of 

Idouj-uor rrrhno was a clear indication that the RCE tacuixy 

theory or practice. This was a clear in sgaae philosophy upon 

believed in practice more than m theory n ^ & 

which the Regional Colleges had been founde • 



TABIiE 115 



FACULTY BELIEF IN THEORY OVER PRACTICE IE TEACHER TRAINING 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


- 


4 

(21.2) 


6 

(37,5) 


10 

(15-38) 


High 




5 

(26.3) 


5 

(31.3) 


10 

(15.38) 


Medium 


/-N 

VJl 

O F 
• VJl 
O 


3 

(15.6) 


(18/7) 


21 

(32.31) . 


Low 


8 

(26.6) 


(io?6) 


2 

(12.5) 


12 

(18.46) 


Very low 


7 

(23.4) 


(26.3) 


- 


12 

(18.46) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 



Most faculty members expressed their interest to work on a team 
rather than on an individual basis. The percentage was as high 
83.08 % as against 4.62% who preferred independent tasks. This was a 
very healthy and encouraging trend insofar as the entire Graining p 
gram was concerned (see Table ll6) . 



TABUS ll6 



FACULTY INTEREST TO UNDERTAKE COOPERATIVE 
TEAM WORKS AT THE COLLEGE 



Besponse 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very liigh 


19 


1 




20 




(63.3) 


( 5 . 2 ) 




( 30 . 77 ) 


High. 


8 


15 


n 


34 




(26.7) 


( 79 . 2 ) 


( 69 . 2 ) 


( 52 . 31 ) 


Medium 


2 


2 


4 


8 




(6.7) 


(10.4) 


(24.6) 


(12.31) 


Low 


1 


1 




2 




(3.3) 


(5.2) 




( 3 . 08 ) 


Very low 






1 


1 








( 6 . 2 ) 


(1.54) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




( 100 ) 


(100) 


(100) 


( 100 ) 


About 


89 . 23 % Of all the 


faculty members 


claimed that 


they had 



adequate ability to conduct systematic internal assessments. The per- 
centage included 93.4 % of* the RCE faculty, 89 . 5 % of the UDE faculty, 
and 8l.2% of the TCE faculty. There was, therefore, an adequate number 
of training college faculty who properly conducted internal assessments 
replacing the external (public) examinations if there was a desire for 
such assessments 

Table 118 further reveals that 61.54 % of the facility felt that 
their ability to do educational research was "high" to "very high" . 
Beyond doubt, there was adequate interest and talent to experiment in 
innovative programs such as internal assessment, team teaching, group 
project, and other improved programs of similar magnitude, should the 
faculty be given an opportunity. In fact, 90 . 77 % of the faculty was 
willing to try new ideas in teaching (see Table 119). Tables 120 and 
121 further illustrate and support this fact . 

Approximately all the faculty members seemed to have "high" to 
"very high" commitment to their profession; 100% of the RCE faculty, 
94.8% of the UDE faculty , and 62.5 % of the TCE faculty. Apparently all 
of the RCE faculty were fully committed to their profession (see Table 
122 ). 



TABLE 117 



FACULTY £EIG*T 


210 CONDUCT THE 


INTERNAL ASSESSMENTS OF THEIR 


STUDENTS 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


8 

(26.7) 


2 

(10.5) 


(6^2) 


11 

(16.92) 


High 


20 

(66.7) 


15 

(79.0) 


12 

(75-0) 


47 

(72.31) 


Medium 


(3^3) 


2 

(10.5) 


2 

(12-5) 


(7^69) 


Low 


1 

(3.3) 




- 


(1*54) 


Very low 


- 


- 


(6*3) 


(1*54) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

(ioo) 


65 

( 100 ) 






TABLE 118 








FACULTY ABILITY 


TO DO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 




Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


(23.3) 


(15.6) 


(18^7) 


( 20 . 00 ) 


High 


20 

(66.7) 


4 

( 21 . 2 ) 


3 

(18.7) 


27 

(41.54) 


Medium 


( 6 /f) 


10 

(52.6) 


9 

(56.3) 


/■— N 

H 
ro 
H • 

CV 1 CM 
C O 


Low 


(3-3) 


1 

(5.3) 


— 


2 

( 3 . 08 ) 


Very low 


- 


(5^3) 


(6*3) 


( 3 . 08 ) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 
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TABLE 119 



FACULTY WILLINGNESS TO TRY NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very nigh 


21 

( 70 . 0 ) 


8 

(42.2) 


3 

( 18 . 7 ) 


32 

( 49 . 23 ) 


High 


4 

(13.3) 


10 

( 52 . 6 ) 


13 

( 81 . 3 ) 


27 

(41.54) 


Medium 


5 

( 16 . 7 ) 


0 


— 


5 

(7-69) 


Low 


- 


1 

( 5 . 2 ) 


— 


1 

(1-54) 


Very low 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 

(200) 


19 

(100) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 






TABLE 120 






FACULTY CAPABILITY 


TO WRITE AND PUBLISH IN THE 


PROFESSIONAL 


JOURNALS 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


6 

(20.0) 


2 

( 10 . 5 ) 


(6^3) 


9 

(13.85) 


High 


15 

( 50 . 0 ) 


(5^2) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


18 

(27.69) 


Medium 


(16^7) 


15 

(79.D 


9 

( 56 . 2 ) 


29 

(44.62) 


Low 


4 

(13.3) 


(5;2) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


7 

(10.77) 


Very low 


- 


- 


2 

(32.5) 


2 

(3.08) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 


0 

ERIC 
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TABLE 121 



o 

ERLC 



INNOVATIVENESS OF THE FACULTY MEMBERS AS THEY FEEL ABOUT THEMSELVES 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


10 

(33.4) 


(5.2) 


(6.2) 


12 

(18.46) 


High 


l8 

(6o.o) 


8 

(42.2) 


(43.8) 


33 

(50.77) 


Medi*um 


l 

(3.3) 


10 

(52.6) 


6 

(37.5) 


17 

(26.15) 


Low 


1 

(3.3) 


- 


— 


(1.54) 


Very low 


- 


- 


2 

(12.5) 


(3.08-) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(ioo) 


65 

(100) 






TABLE 122 








FACULTY COMMITMENT 


TO THE TEACHING 


PROFESSION 




Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Very high 


22 

(73-3) 


8 

(42.2) 


4 

(25.0) 


34 

(52.31) 


High 


8 

(26.7) 


10 

(37.5) 


6 

(37.5) 


24 

(36.92) 


Medium 


- 


(52^6) 


6 

(37-5) 


7 

(10.77) 


Low 


- 


' - 


- 


- 


Very low 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 

(100) 


o 

19 

(100) 


16 

(TOO) 


65 

(100) 
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Tables 123 and 124 reveal the overall impression of the faculty 
concerning their respective colleges and their training programs. 

Almost all seemed to like the ’’location” and. "grounds’*. But a large 
percentage of faculty rated the library school, buildings, equipment, 
laboratory, gymnasium, and laboratory school, as either "average" or 
below. In sharp contrast, over 60% of the RCE faculty rated their 
library, equipment, laboratory, etc., as "good" to "excellent". 

Similarly, with regard to the training college programs, the faculty 
rated their respective programs average or above. Only a small percent 
felt that their programs were "low" to "very low" in regard to the dif- 
ferent variables presented in Table 124. In almost all the 22 variables 
presented, the RCE faculty rated their college comparatively higher 
than their counterparts (UDE and TCE) . 

There were mixed feelings about the duration of teacher training 
program now being offered for the secondary school teachers. About 
56. *7 % of the RCE faculty felt that teacher training should be for four 
years (Table 125)* About 42.2% of the TIDE faculty and 31-2% of the TCE 
faculty had also agreed that teacher training should be for four years 
rather than for one year as it operated in most colleges. However, 
according to Table 126. About 43*3$ of the RCE faculty, 47*3% of the 
UDE faculty, and 68.8% of the TCE faculty either "disagreed" or "strongly 
disagreed" with the four -year teacher preparation concept. Such a high 
percentage of faculty from all three institutional categories opposed 
to the four-year training - program is to be viewed with great concern. 

Only 56 . 7 % of the RCE faculty had subscribed to the four -year teacher 
training program despite the fact that the RCE T s had operated the regu- 
lar four-year B.A. Ed. or B. Sc. Ed. degree programs for the last eight 
years. Others still preferred a shorter period of training. 

Only a very small percentage felt that the one-year teacher train- 
ing program was satisfactory and it needed no change. About 74.6% of 
the faculty "strongly disagreed" with the statement. However, it did 
not mean that they all agreed with the four -year concept. In fact, 
many of the faculty members expressed dissatisfaction about the present 
one-year Bachelor of Teaching (B.T.) program and suggested an extended 
training program (up to 2 years) for the secondary school teachers. 

Almost all the faculty recognized teaching as a profession compar- 
able to either medicine or engineering. However, 17«l6% (Table 127) of 
all the faculty were not convinced. Their thinking followed common 
feeling of the public concerning the teaching profession. It was 
gratifying that the majority took pride in their profession. In fact, 
100% of the faculty "agreed" or "strongly agreed 1 * that those who turned 
to teaching as a last resort should be discouraged (see Table 128). 

Such an extremists viewpoint was the outcome of professional fanaticism 
which could be detrimental to the profession. 

Similarly, almost 100% of the faculty (Table 129) suggested that 
there should be more strict selection procedures to recruit prospective 
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TABLE 123 

THE OVERALL IMPRESSION OF THE FACULTY ABOUT THEIR TRAINING COLLEGES 




TABLE 124 

THE OVERALL IMPRESSION OF THE FACULTY ABOUT THEIR TRAINING COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



Variables 



Clarity of objectives 



Clarity of educational 
philosophy 

Provision for the developaent 
of personality 



Flexibility of curriculum 



Provision for individualized 
instruction 



Use cade of the instructional 
material 



Development of teaching aids 



Reality of practical life 
situations in the curriculum 



Opportunity to develop social 
traits 



Extracurricular activities 



Opportunity to provide leader- 
ship in the college 



Opportunity to develop 
bidden talents 



Personal assistance Riven 
to students 



Vocational guidance program 
offered 



Balance between theory 
snd practice 



Cooperation between college 
and local schools 



Professional courses offer cl 

Specialized courses offered 

General education courses 
offered 



Provision for internal 
assessment 



Provision made for the 
professional growth of 
students 



Opportunity for cooperative 
projects or team works 



Ratines 





Excellent 






Good 






Average 






Low 






Very lev 




FCE 


UDE 


TCE 


BCE 


UDE 


TCE 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


RCE 


UDE 


TVS 


1 


1 


1 


20 


3 


2 


7 


11 


6 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


5 


(3.3) 


(5.3) 


(6.2) 


(66.7) 


(15.7) 


(12.5) 


(23.4) 


( 58 . 0 ) 


(37.5) 


(3.3) 


(IS. 7) 


(12.5) 


(3.3) 


(5.3) 


(31-3) 


4 


2 


1 


12 


6 


6 


13 


8 


4 


1 


2 


2 


_ 


1 


3 


(13.3) 


(10.5) 


(6.2) 


(40.0) 


(31.5) 


(37.6) 


(43.4) 


(42.2) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(3-3) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 




(5.3) 


(13.7) 


5 


1 


2 


11 


3 


2 


14 


10 


3 


_ 


3 


8 


_ 


2 


l 


(16.7) 


(5.3) 


(12 .5) 


(36.7) 


(15.7) 


(12.5) 


(46.6) 


(52.7) 


(lfl.7) 




(15.7) 


( 50 . 0 ) 




(10.6) 


(6-3) 


e 


2 


1 


6 


2 


2 


ID 


10 




4 


3 


10 


2 


2 


3 


(26.7) 


(io.6) 


(6.3) 


(20.0) 


Cio.6) 


(12.5) 


(33.3) 


(52.7) 




(13-3) 


(15.6) 


(62.5) 


(6.7) 


(10.5) 


(ifl-7) 


( 16 %) 


- 


(6%) 


9 

(30.0) 


( 26 ? 2 ) 


(12^5) 


13 

(43.3) 


8 

(42.2) 


<1A?7) 


3 

(10.0) 


4 

(21.1) 


5 

(31.3) 


• - 


(10?5) 


5 

(31.3) 


3 

(10.0) 


(lo!6) 


2 

(12.5) 


6 

(20.0) 


(15/7) 


8 

( 50 . 0 ) 


12 

(40.0) 


11 

(58.0) 


(31%) 


8 

(26.7) 


3 

(15.7) 




(3%) 




(6%) 


4 


3 


1 


12 


1 


1 


10 


13 


3 


2 


.. 


10 


2 


2 


1 


(13.3) 


C15.6) 


(6.2) 


(40.0) 


(5.3) 


(6.3) 


(33.3) 


(68.5) 


(lfl.7) 


(6.7) 




(62.5) 


(6.7) 


(10.6) 


(6.2) 


3 


l 


2 


5 


3 


1 


12 


8 


3 


7 


6 


3 


3 


l 


2 


(10.0) 


(5.3) 


<12.5) 


( 16 . 6 ) 


(15.6) 


(6.3) 


(4o.o) 


(42.2) 


< 5 C.o; 


(23.4) 


(31.6) 


(lfl.7) 


(10.0) 


(5.3) 


(12.5) 


4 


- 1 


1 


7 


2 


2 


15 


6 


7 


3 


8 


3 


1 


2 


3 


(13.3) 


(5.3) 


(6.3) 


(23.4) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(50.0) 


(31-5) 


743.0) 


( 10.0) 


(42.2) 


(lfl.7) 


(3.3) 


(10.5) 


(1B.7) 


6 


1 


3 


9 


5 


4 


ID 


8 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 


(20.0) 


(5.2) 


(lfl.7) 


(30.0) 


( 26 . 2 ) 


(25.0) 


(33.4) 


(42.2) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(3.3) 


(21.2) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(13.3) 


(5.2) 


(6.2) 


5 


2 


2 


13 


7 


4 


5 


8 


2 


1 


1 


8 


6 


1 




(l£.6) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(43.5) 


(37.0) 


(25-0) 


(16.3) 


(42.1) 


(12.5) 


(3.4) 


(5.2) 


(50.0) 


(20.0) 


(5.2) 




2 


1 




5 


1 


2 


9 


5 


3 


ID 


9 


2 


4 


3 




(6.7) 


(5.3) 




(16.7) 


(5.3) 


(12.5) 


(30.0) 


(26.4) 


(lfl.7) 


(33.3) 


(47.3) 


(12.5) 


(13.3) 


(15.7) 


(56.3) 




1 


2 


9 


5 


3 


i4 


6 


4 


1 


6 


4 


1 


1 


3 


( 16 ^ 8 ) 


(5.3) 


(12.7’ 


( 30 . 0 ) 


(26.3) 


(lfl.7) 


(46.6) 


(31-7) 


(25.0) 


(3.3) 


(31.7) 


(25.0) 


(3.3) 


(5.3) 


(18.7) 


4 


2 


2 


8 


3 


3 


ID 


6 


5 


5 


7 


1 


3 


1 


5 


(13-3) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(26.7) 


( 15 . 6 ) 


(lfl.7) 


(33.3) 


(31.7) 


(31.3) 


(16.7) 


(37.0) 


(6.2) 


(10.0) 


(5.3) 


(31.3) 


6 


3 


1 


10 


4 


6 


8 


7 


7 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


1 


(20.0) 


(15.6) 


(6.2) 


(33.3) 


(21.2) 


(3*7.6) 


(26.7) 


(37.0) 


(43.8) 


(10.0) 


(15.6) 


(6.2) 


(10.0) 


(10.6) 


(6.:) 


5 


3 


2 


9 


2 


2 


10 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


2 




R 


06.7) 


(15.7) 


(12.5) 


( 30 . 0 ) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(33.3) 


(31.0) 


(31.3) 


(13.3) 


(26.3) 


(25.0) 


(6/7) 


(15.7) 


(is .7) 


6 


3 


2 


12 


4 


4 


9 


7 


7 




2 


1 


3 




2 


(20.0) 


(15.6) 


(12.5) 


(40.0) 


(21.2) 


(25.0) 


(30.0) 


(37.0) 


(43.8) 




(io.6) 


(6.2) 


(10.0) 


(15.6) 


(12'S) 


9 


3 


1 


4 


2 


4 


l4 


5 


4 


2 


6 


2 


1 


3 


5 


( 30 . 0 ) 


(15.7) 


(6.2) 


(13.4) 


(io.6) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(46.6) 


(26.3) 


(25.0) 


(6.7) 


(31.7) 


(12.5) 


(3.3) 


(15.7) 


(31.3) 


6 


2 


3 


12 


4 


3 


10 


8 


6 


2 


3 


3 


m 


2 


1 


(20.0) 


(10.5) 


( 18 . 0 ) 


(40.0) 


(21.2) 


( 18 . 8 ) 


(33.3) 


(42.3) 


(37 «4) 


(6.7) 


(15-5) 


(18.8) 




(10.5) 


(6.2) 


4 


3 


3 


11 


4 


4 


8 


6 


6 


3 


5 


2 


4 


l 


1 


(13.3) 


(15.6) 


(lfl.7) 


(36.7) 


(21.2) 


(25.0) 


(26.7) 


(31.6) 


(37.5) 


(10.0) 


(26.3) 


(12.5) 


(13.3) 


(5.3) 


(6.3) 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 


15 


10 


3 


6 


1 


5 


(6 .7) 


(15.8) 


(32.6) 


(10.0) 


(io.6) 


(lfl.7) 


(13.3) 


( 15 . 6 ) 


(lfl.7) 


(50.0) 


(52.7) 


(lfl.7) 


(20.0) 


(5.3) 


(31.3) 


22 


10 


6 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 


3 


1 


2 


3 


(73-3) 


(52.6) 


(37.6) 


(10.0) 


(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(6.7) 


(5.2) 


(12.5) 


(6.7) 


(21.2) 


(18.7) 


(3.3) 


(10.5) 


tAS/f) 
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TABIiE 125 



THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE FACULTY WHO FEEL 
THAT TEACHER TRAINING SHOULD BE FOR FOUR -YEARS 



Response 


BCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


8 

(26.7) 


2 

(10.5) 


3 

(18.7) 


13 

(17.46) 


Agree 


9 

(30.0) 


6 

(31.7) 


2 

(12.5) 


17 

(26.15) 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(10.5) 


** 


2 

(3.17) 


Disagree 


10 

(33-3) 


6 

(31.7) 


(4318) 


23 

(36.51) 


Strongly disagree 


3 

(10.0) 


(15^6) 


4 

(25.0) 


10 

(15-38) 


Total 


30 

(IOO) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 



TABLE 126 

THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THE ONE-YEAR 
BACHELOR OF TEACHING (B.T.) PROGRAM IS QUITE 
SATISFAOTOR l AND IT NEEDS NO CHANGE 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


- 




(6^2) 


(1^59) 


Agreu 


- 


- 


(6^2) 


(C59) 


Undecided 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Disagree 


(4o7o) 


16 

(15-6) 


13 

(6.2) 


47 

(25.40) 


Strongly disagree 


(60.0) 


( 84 . 4 ) 


( 81 . 4 ) 


(74.61) 


Total 


30 

.(100) 


19 

. (1001 


16 

(.100) .. 


65 

(100) .. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 127 



the mumber oe faculty members who feel that teaching is a 

PROFESSION EQUAL TO THAT OF ENGINEERING OR MEDICINE 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


21 

(70.0) 


5 

(26.3) 


3 

< 18.7) 


29 

(46.03) 


Agree 


6 

(20.0) 


12 

(63.2) 


(43:8) 


25 

(39.68) 


Undecided 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


Disagree 


1 

(3.3) 


2 

(10.5) 


2 

(12.5) 


5 

(7.94) 


Strongly disagree 


(6.7) 


- 


4 

(25.0) 


6 

(9.52) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 






TABLE 128 






THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL 
TO TEACHING AS A LAST RESORT SHOULD 


THAT THOSE WHO 
BE DISCOURAGED 


TURL 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Disagree 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Undecided 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Agree 


(6/7) 


8 

(42.3) 


8 

(50.0) 


18 

(28.57) 


Strongly agree 


28 

(93.3) 


11 

(57*7) 


8 

(50.0) 


47 

(74.61) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100.) 


ERIC 
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TABLE 129 



THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THERE SHOULD BE 
MORE STRICT SELECTION PROCEDURES TO RECRUIT PEOPLE TO 





THE TEACHING 


PROFESSION 






Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


23 

(76.7) 


12 

(63.1) 


10 

(62.5) 


45 

(71.43) 


Agree 


6 

(20.0) 


6 

(31.6) 


4 

( 25 . 0 ) 


16 

( 25 . 40 ) 


Undecided 


- 


- 


- 




Disagree 


- 


- 


- 




Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


- 


- 


No response 


( 3-3) 


( 5.3) 


(12.5) 


( 6.35) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

(100) 



teachers. Apparently many of the training colleges were extremely 
flexible in their admission standards which the faculty felt should be 
discoorraged. 

About 57.1 4% of the faculty felt that their promotion, periodic 
raises, etc., should be based on their individual teaching and research 
ability, and other educational (professional) accomplishments. A total 
of 86.7% of the RCE faculty, 36.9% of the UDE faculty and 18.7% of the 
TCE faculty held this feeling. The fact that such a small percentage of 
the UDE and the TCE faculty members favored merit raise and promotion, 
accounted for the administrative irregularities which prevailed in those 
institutions. Also it raised some relevant questions about the quality 
of professors, which UDE's and TCE’s now have. They were now willing 
to break away from the traditional systems of promotion and pay increase 
based on "experience" and "seniority". It is significant to note that 
86.7% of the RCE faculty had a different outlook about the problem, in 
t ha t they favored merit promotions and increments (see Table 130) . 

Table 131 shows t ha t 93 . 4% of the RCE faculty recommended vocational 
instruction as a part of the regular teacher training program. Their 
entire outlook about teacher training as a "bookish training" had been 
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TABLE 130 



TEE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THE PROMOTION AND PERIODIC 
RAISE OF THE TEACHERS SHOULD BE BASED ON THE EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION, 
TEACHING ABILITY AND PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL CONCERNED 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


4 


2 


1 


7 




(13.3) 


( 10 . 5 ) 


( 6 . 2 ) 


(11.11) 


Agree 


22 


5 


2 


29 




(73.4) 


(26.4) 


(12.5) 


(46.03) 


Undecided 


2 


3 


2 


7 




(6.7) 


(15.6) 


(12.5) 


(11.11) 


Disagree 


1 


7 


9 


15 




(3.3) 


(37.0) 


(43.8) 


( 23 . 81 ) 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2 


4 


7 




(3.3) 


(10.5) 


( 25 . 0 ) 


(11.11) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 


( 100) 




TABLE 131 






THE NUMBER OF 


FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT PART OF THE 


TEACHER TRAINING SHOULD BE VOCATIONAL 


INSTRUCTION 




Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


21 


2 


1 


24 




(70.0) 


( 10 . 5 ) 


( 6 . 2 ) 


( 38 . 10 ) 


Agree 


7 


15 


13 


35 




(23.4) 


( 79 . 0 ) 


(81.4) 


(55,56) 


Undecided 




2 


T 

_JU 


3 






( 10 . 5 ) 


(6.2) 


(4.76) 


Disagree 


1 




1 


2 




(3.3) 




( 6 . 2 ) 


(3.17) 


Strongly disagree 


1 


_ 




1 




(3.3) 






(1.59) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 


(100) 
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changed. They saw more value in "the vocational training. About 89*5 % 
of the TIDE faculty and 87.6% of the TCE faculty favored the introduction 
of vocational training in training colleges. Such a trend in the faculty 
attitude was very encouraging. 

Only a small percentage of all the faculty felt that training col- 
leges sho uld be centers of research and experimentation. About 30% felt 
that it was essential^ but that included 60 % of the RCE faculty , and 5 • 2% 
of UDE faculty. None of the TCE faculty saw the value of research and 
experimentation in training colleges. As a matter of fact, they all 
seemed to be opposed to the research component in the training program 
(Table 133). Nevertheless, according to Table 124, almost all of them 
"disagreed” or "strongly disagreed" that research should be subservient 
to teaching. 

About 76.17% of all the faculty felt that curriculum should be 
subjected to periodic evaluation. This included 86.7% of the RCE faculty, 
63.2% of the UDE faculty, and 62.5% of the TCE faculty. Here again a 
higher percentage of the RCE faculty expressed interest in periodic 
evaluation as compared to the UDE or the TCE faculty members (see Table 

135) - 

Table 136 indicates that 90% of the RCE faculty thought that the 
facilities, equipment and the RCE program as a whole, were adequate 
enough to prepare quality teachers for the Secondary Schools. About 
73.6% of the UDE faculty and 81.2% of the TCE faculty thought the same 
about their respective training colleges . However, 14.29% of all the 
faculty felt that their colleges had inadequate facilities and equipment 
to provide good teacher training that was so vitally needed to improve 
the secondary education program. 

According to Table 137, 92% of the faculty feel that every training 
college faculty member should have some teacher training as their basic 
qualification to become professors in the teaching training colleges. 
Although a sizeable number of faculty members do not have such training, 
the faculty was almost unanimous in recommending this as a bs.sic require- 
ment to be accepted in training colleges. This was a clear indication 
of faculty w ill ingness to improve themselves in order to provide quality 
training for their students . Over 90% of the faculty felt that their 
college was properly staffed. In fact some had indicated that they were 
"over— staffed" , that their time could have been spent more efficiently 
in other tasks (research, publications, community projects, etc.) if 
such an opportunity had been available (see Table 138) . 

There were mixed feelings about the internal assessment. About 90% 
of the RCE faculty felt that each training college should be allowed to 
conduct the final evaluation of their own students . At the same time 
only 52.7 % of the UDE faculty and 25% of the TCE facility favored the 
internal assessment. Table 139 points out that 43-7% of the TCE faculty 
and 36 . 8 % of the UDE faculty felt that evaluation to be objective should 
always be conducted outside of the college. Only 10% of the RCE faculty 
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TABLE 132 



THE HUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THE TEACHER TRAINING 
COLLEGES SHOULD HAVE A LIST OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES, 

OVER AND ABOVE THE GENERAL OBJECTIVES 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


20 

(66.7) 


- 


(6.2) 


21 

(33.33) 


Agree 


8 

(26.7) 


l6 

(84.3) 


10 

(62.6) 


34 

(53.97) 


Undecided 


(3*3) 


2 

(10.5) 


(6*2) 


4 

(6.35) 


Disagree 


- 


(5*2) 


2 

(12.5) 


(4.76) 


Strongly disagree 


1 

(3.3) 


- 


(12^5) 


(4/76) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 






TABLE 133 


- 




THE HUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL 
SHOULD BE CENTERS OF RESEARCH AND 


THAT TRAINING COLLEGES 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


(6?7) 


1 

(5.2) 


- 


(4^76) 


Agree 


16 

(53.3) 


- 


- 


16 

(25.40) 


Undecided 


(3.3) 


2 

(10.5) 


(12.5) 


(7^94) 


Disagree 


10 

(33.4) 


9 

(47.3) 


5 

(31.3) 


24 

(38.10) 


Strongly disagree 


(3.3) 


7 

(37-0) 


9 

(56.2) 


17 

(26.98) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 
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TABLE 134 



mrrc* mmber of faculty members who feel that teaching is the primary task 

OF^E TRAINING COLLEGES AND RESEARCH SHOULD BE SUBSERIVENT TO IT 



Response 



RCE 



UDE 



TCE 



Total 



Strongly agree 



Agree 

Undecided 



1 

( 6 . 2 ) 



(1.59) 



Disagree 


7 

(23.4) 


15 

(79-0) 


9 

(56.3) 


31 

( 49 . 20 ) 


Strongly disagree 


23 

( 76 . 6 ) 


(14 3 8) 


6 

( 37 . 5 ) 


33 

(52.38) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 






TABLE 135 






THE NUMBER OF 
BE 


FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT CURRICULUM 
SUBJECTED TO PERIODIC EVALUATION 


SHOULD 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


11 

(36.7) 


5 

( 26 . 2 ) 


3 

(18.7) 


19 

( 30 . 16 ) 


Agree 


15 

( 50 o 0 ) 


7 

(37.0) 


(43^8) 


29 

(46.03) 


Undecided 


2 

(6.7) 


4 

( 21 . 2 ) 


2 

( 12 . 5 ) 


8 

(12.69) 


Disagree 


1 

(3.3) 


2 

(10.4) 


3 

(18.7) 


6 

(9.52) 


Strongly disagree (s' 3 ) 


1 

( 5 . 2 ) 


(60 3 ) 


(4?76) 


Total 


30 

( 100 ) 


19 

( 100 ) 


16 

( 100 ) 


65 

( 100 ) 
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TABLE 136 



OHE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THE FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, 
AND PROGRAM AS A TOOLE OF THEIR COLLEGE ARE QUITE 
SUFFICIENT TO PREPARE GOOB TEACHERS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


22 

(76.7) 


2 

(10.5) 


3 

(18.7) 


28 

(44.45) 


Agree 


14 

(13.3) 


12 

(63.1) 


10 

(62.5) 


26 

(41.27) 


Undecided 


- 


(5^2) 


(6.3) 


2 

(3.3-7) 


Disagree 


2 

(10.0) 


4 

. (21.2) 


(12-5) 


9 

(14.29) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 






TABLE 137 






THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS TOO FEEL THAT EVERY PROFESSOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE OUGHT TO HAVE SOME SPECIAL TRAINING 
TEACH THE STUDENT TEACHERS 


IN A TEACHER 
TO 


Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


19 

(63.4) 


3 v 

(15 .6) 


(18^7) 


25 

(39.68) 


Agree 


10 

(33.3) 


13 v 
(68.5) 


10 

(62.6) 


33 

(52.38) 


Undecided 


- 


(10?6) 


(18?7) 


(7^94) 


Disagree 


(3^3) 


1 

(5.3) 


- 


2 

(3.17) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 
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TABLE 138 



THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT THEIR COLLEGE IS WELL- 
STAFFED IN ORDER TO IMPART A PROPER TEACHER TRAINING TO THEIR STUDENTS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


20 

(66 .6) 


5 

(26.3) 


4 

(25.0) 


29 

(46.03) 


Agree 


(16 -7) 


11 

(58.0) 


12 

(75.0) 


28 

(44.44) 


Undecided 


- 


(5.2) 


— 


l 

(1.59) 


Disagree 


(16.7) 


- 


— 


5 

(7.94) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


2 

(10.5) 


- 


2 

(3.17) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 



'TABLE 139 

THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT EACH TRAINING COLLEGE 
SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO CONDUCT THE FINAL . EVALUATION OF ITS STUDENTS 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 


12 

(40.0) 


2 

(10.5) 


- 


14 

(22.22) 


Agree 


15 

(50.0) 


8 

(42.2) 


4 

(25.0) 


27 

(42.86) 


Undecided 


- 


2 

(10.5) 


5 

(37.3) 


7 

(ll.U) 


Disagree 


3 

(10.0) 


6 

(31.6) 


7 

(43-7) 


16 

(25.39) 


Strongly disagree 


- 


(5*2) 




1 

(1-59) 


Total 


30 

(100) 


19 

(100) 


16 

(100) 


65 

(100) 




K 
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concurred. There was, therefore, widespread disagreement among the 
faculty about introducing internal assessment as the major pattern of 
evaluation replacing the external assessments since the faculty felt 
they were not really ready for the change. As a paradox, of course, 75% 
of the TCE faculty, 89 . 5 % of the UDE faculty, and 100% of the RCE faculty 
tho ugh t, that internal assessments were biased, and, therefore, they could 
not be used as the primary basis for evaluation (Table l4o) . Even if 
the disagreement was widespread, the majority was more in favor of 
internal assessments than the external. 



TABLE 140 

THE NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO FEEL THAT INTERWAL ASSESSMENTS 
AKE OFTEN BIASED AND THEREFORE THEY CANNOT BE USED AS 
THE PRIMARY BASIS FOR EVALUATION 



Response 


RCE 


UDE 


TCE 


Total 


Strongly agree 




- 




- 


Agree 


- 


- 


(18.7) 


(4.76) 


Undec ided 


- 


2 

(10.5) 


(6.3) 


(4*76) 


Disagree 


O 
Lf\ * 

H O 

Lf\ 


8 

(42.2) 


- 


23 

(36.51) 


Strongly disagree 


15 


9 


12 


36 


(50.0) 


(47.3) 


(75.0) 


(57-14) 


Total 


30 


19 


16 


65 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Administrators 

None of the UDE administrators responded and, therefore, the find- 
ings were based on the responses given by the RCE and the TCE adminis- 
trators. Some of the interview and observation results have been used 
in certain cases to compare the RCE responses with the UDE. 

All the administrators who participated in the study were over 
36 years of age. ADOut 53% of the RCE administrators and 12.5% of the 
TCE administrators were 45 years of age or less. In fact, 62 . 5 % of the 
TCE administrators and 23.1% of RCE administrators were over 51 years 
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of age. The RCE's had comparatively younger administrators and faculty 
(see Table l4l) . Even the RCE students were of much younger age than 
that of TCE's or UDE’s. 



TABLE l4l 

AIM IN IS TRATORS AGE** 



Age in Years 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Less than 20 


- 


~ 




21 - 25 


- 


- 


- 


26 - 30 


- 




- 


31 - 35 


- 


- 


- 


36 - 40 


3 

(.23.1) 


- 


3 

( 14 . 29 ) 


41 - 45 


4 

(30.7) 


1 

(12.5) 


5 

( 23 . 81 ) 


46-50 


3 

(23.1) 


2 

( 25 . 0 ) 


5 

( 23 . 81 ) 


51 and over* 


3 

(23.1) 


5 

(62.5) 


8 

(38.10) 


Total 


O 
CO 0 

H H 


8 

( 100 ) 


21 

(100) 



*The retirement age is 55 in India 

**The University Departments of Education *UDE) are not included in 
these tables because no one from that institutional category have 
returned (responded to) the questionnaire sent to them. 

About 61.6 % of the RCE administrators possessed doctoral degrees 
whereas none of the TCE administrators had such higher educational 
degrees. Table 142 indicates that 62.5% of the TCE administrators had 
master's degrees and 37.5% had just bachelor's degrees. No. one with a 
bachelor's degree remained as an administrator in any one of the Regional 
Colleges. About 62.5% of the TCE administrators had a teaching diploma 
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TABLE 142 



THE ADMINISTRATORS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL GRATIFICATIONS IN TERMS 
OF THE HIGHEST DEGREE THEY POSSESS 



Degrees 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Bachelor of* Arts 


- 


3 

(37.5) 


3 

(14.24) 


Master of Arts/ 
Science/Educ * 


4 

(30.7) 


■=; 

(62^5) 


9 

(52.86) 


Doctor of* Philosophy 


8 

( 61 . 6 ) 


- 


8 

( 38 . 10 ) 


Other 


(7.7) 


- 


(4.76) 


Total 


,13 N 
( 1 O 0 ) 


O 

COO 

H 


21 

( 100 ) 



(bachelor of teaching or B.T.), while 53-9$ of the RCE administrators 
had either master’s degree or a doctoral degree in education (M.Ed., or 
Ed.D . ) addition to their teaching diplomas. Evidently, the RCE adminis- 
trators had higjher academic degrees than their counterparts in the 
Traditional Colleges (see Tables 143-144) • 

At the same time. Table 145 shows that 8 ?. 5$ of the TCE administra- 
tors had no specialized training in school or college administration, 
as against 53*9% of the RCE administrators. It was encouraging that 
46. lj of the RCE and 22 ..% of the TCE administrators held a degree 
(see Table l45) . 

Only 28.57$, of all. the administrators claimed to have obtained 
their present position because of the high educational qualifications 
or degrees they possessed. For 23% of the degrees did not aid them in 
getting an administrative position. For a great majority, there were 
several factors, such as degrees, diplomas, experience and recommenda- 
tion from influential people, which assisted them to become administra- 
tors (see Table 146) . As a whole, the degrees played a less important 
role in beco mi ng administrators than their experience or seniority. 

Over 42%, of the administrators claimed to have more than ten years 
of experience as an administrator and another 42%, had 5-10 years o 
experience. About 92% of the RCE administrators and 75% of the TCE 
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TABLE 143 



THE MAJOR AREAS OF STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATORS 



Major Areas 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Science 


3 

(23^1) 


- 


3 

(14.29) 


Language 


m* 






Social Studies 


w 


- 


- 


Education 


4 

(30.8) 


1 

(12.5) 


5 

(23-81) 


Mathematics 


1 

(7.7) 


1 

(12.5) 


2 

(9.52) 


School Administration 


- 


- 






(38*4) 


6 


11 


Other 


(75-0) 


' 52 . 38 ) 


Total 


(100) 


8 

(100) 


21 

( 100 ) 
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TABLE l44 



NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS WHO HAVE A DEGREE IN EDUCATION 
AND THE NATURE OF SUCH DEGREE(s) 



Degrees 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Bachelor of Teaching 


(B.T/B.Ed) 


2 


5 


7 




(15.4) 


(62.5) 


(33.33) 


Master of Arts/ 


Master of Education 


3 




3 


Doctorate in Education 


( 23 . 2 ) 

4 


1 


(14.29) 

5 




(30.7) 


(12.5) 


( 23 . 81 : 


Other 




1 


1 


None 


4 


(12.5) 

1 


(4.76) 

5 




(30.7) 


(12.5) 


( 23 . 81 ) 


Total 


13 


8 


21 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 





TABLE 145 








NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS WHO HAVE SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING IN SCHOOL/COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 




Response 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


6 

(46.1) 


(12^5) 


7 

(33.33) 


No 


(53I9) 


(87T5) 


3.4 

(66.67) 


Total 


i 

i 

1 

| 

s 

H H 
Oco 
O 

1 

1 

■ l 

| 


8 

(100) 


21 

(100) 
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TABUS 1 46 



THE SPECIFIC TRAINING WHICH MIGHT HAVE HELPED THE 
ADMINISTRATORS TO GET THEIR PRESENT POSITION 



Training 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Masters in Education 
(M .Ed) 


- 


1 

(12,5) 


1 

( 4 . 76 ) 


Doctorate in Education 


1 

(7.7) 


— 


1 

( 4 . 76 ) 


Doctor of Philosophy 


3 

(23-1) 


1 


4 

( 19 - 05 ) 


Other Diploma 


- 


1 

(12.5) 


1 

(4.76) 


None of the above 


2 

(15-4) 


3 

(37.5) 


5 

( 23 - 81 ) 


All of the above 


7 

(53.9) 


2 

( 25 . 0 ) 


9 

(42.86) 


Total 


13 

(100) 


8 

( 100 ) 


21 

(100) 



administrators Had 5 or more years oi experience _ (see Tab 1< e J^7) - 
Evidently, sucH the length of experience and seniority was valued 
than the degrees or diplomas to place them in the administrative as 
well as teaching positions. 

Contrarily, 33*33% of all the administrators felt that their 
aradpmic deerees helped them to achieve their present pcsitio. &. 

19.05% were selected by the Ministry of Education hased on dif^rent 
criteria; 14.29% through promotion from the ranks; and 9 * 52 % through 
the recommendation of previous employers (Table 140 j . 

Table 149 indicates the professional or educational activities 
that took place since each administrator assumed responsibility at the 
preser' institution. About 23% of the RCE administrators conducted 
educate lal research. About 6l.5% of the RCE administrators attempted 
it least one research compared to 37-5% of the TCE aomimstrators It 
was amazing, however, that 62.5% of the TCE administrators had never 
involved themselves in ary research activity. About 46% of the c - 
administrators and 37-5 % of the TCE administrators introduced new experi- 
mental programs in their college. 
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TABLE 147 



THE LENGTH OF SERVICE OF THE ADMINISTRATORS 
IN THEIR PRESENT CAPACITY 



Length of Service 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Less than a year 


i 

(7.7) 


- 


(4/76) 


One to two years 


- 


1 

(12.5) 


(4/76) 


Three to four years 


- 


1 

(12.5) 


(4/76) 


Five to ten years 


6 


3 


9 


(46.2) 


(37.5) 


(42.86) 


More than ten yea: j 


6 


3 


9 


(46.1) 


(37.5) 


(42.86) 


Total 


13 


8 


21 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 148 

THE METHOD OF PROFESSIONAL PROCEDURE El WHICH THE ADMINTSTRAT jRS 
ACHIEVED THELR PRESENT POSITION 



Procedure 



RCE 



Promotion from the 
ranks 



High academic degree 



Selected, by the school 
board or ministry of 
education 



Recomendation of the 
previous employers 

popular vote 

Direct appointment 



2 

(15.4) 
5 

(38.4) 



3 

(23-1) 



(\V7) 



TCE 



1 

(12.5) 

2 

(25-0) 



1 

(12.5) 



2 

(25-0) 

1 

(12-5) 



Total 



3 

(1 ! h29) 

7 

(33.33) 



4 

(19.05) 



2 

(9-52) 

2 

(9-52) 



Other 



Total 



(15-4) 



13 

( 100 ) 



(12.5) 



8 

( 100 ) 



(14.29) 



21 

(100) 
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TABLE 149 



THE DIFFERENT PROFESSIONAL OR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES WHICH TOOK PLACE 
AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE DURING THEIR ADMINISTRATION 



Educational Activities 


Yes 


More Than Once 




No 


RCE 


TCE 


RCE 


TCE 


RCE 


TCE 


Educational research 














conducted 


8 

(61.5) 


3 

(37.5) 


3 

(23.1) 


" 


2 

(15.4) 


5 

(62.5) 


New experimental program 


introduced 


6 


3 


2 


2 


5 


3 




(46.2) 


(37.5) 


(15-4) 


(25.0) 


(38.4) 


(37.5) 


-Periodic staff evaluation 


3 

(23.0) 


- 


- 


1 

(12.5) 


10 

-'.0) 


7 

(87.5) 


Better library system 


introduced 


4 

(30.7) 








9 

(69.3) 


8 

(100.0) 


Instructional materials 


developed 


7 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 




(53.9) 


(37.5) 


(30.7) 


(25.0) 


(15.4) 


(37-5) 


Periodic curriculum 


changes or improvements 


7 


4 


3 


1 


3 


3 




(53.8) 


(50.0) 


(23.1) 


(12.5) ■ 


(23.I) 


(37.5) 


Faculty and students 


involved in policy making 


4 


1 


2 


4 


7 






(30.7) 


(12.5) 


(15.4) 


(50.0) 


(53-9) 


(37.5) 


Improved buildings and 


facilities 


7 


o, 


2 


2 


4 


3 




(53.9) 


(37^5) 


(15.4) 


(25.0) 


(30.7) 


(37.5) 


Community participation in 


school programs 
School participation in 


3 

(23.0) 


(12.5) 




1 

U2.5) 


10 

(77.0) 


6 

(75.0) 


community activities 


2 


1 


1 


n 

a. 


10 


6 




(15.3) 


(35.5) 


(7.7) 


(12.5) 


(77.0) 


(75.0) 


Conducted summer 


institutes 


4 

(30.8) 




5 

(38.4) 


3 

(37-5) 


4 

(30.8) 


5 

(62.5) 


Laboratory schools opened 


3 

(23.0) 


- 


- 


- 


10 

(77.0) 


8 

(100.0) 


Faculty participation in 


school activities increased 


7 


3 


1 


1 


5 


4 




(53.9) 


(27.5) 


(7.7) 


(32-5) 


(38.4) 


(50.0) 


Student faculty cooperation 


3 

(23.0) 


p 

(25.0) 


- 


(32^5) 


10 

(77.0) 


5 

(62,9) 


Other activities 


1 

(7.7) 


- 


- 




12 

(92.3) 


8 

(100.0) 
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Although 2% of the RCE administrators do conduct periodic staff 
c*\ra i nation the" rema inder did not have any staff evaluation system -t 
the ^eseSt. Lout 87.5% of the ICE administrators had no method what- 

soever to assess their faculty. 

None of the TCE administrators said that they vere able to improve 
their library system or opened laboratory schools. However, some 
of Se ECE StaiLstrators P introduced hatter library system in. ^eir 
colleges and 23 % were able to open new laboratory schools to tram them 
sbude^rib teachers • 

Av nil + «L pi. of c he RCE administrators adopted new instructional 
materials^ 77% made Seriodic curriculum changes, 4 5 .^ involved faculty 
and students in policy making, 69.3% improved the physical facilities, 

2 ~af involved themselves in community activities, 69*2% conducted summe 
?n-s^ce traiSng progra.ns, and 6l.6% noticed significant 
in faculty participation of school activities. ^ e ^ e ^S en r'^ c - c rf c of 

administrators in these activities were 68.3*, 6 ^5*, ^2 g 62.5%, 
25%, 37.5%, and 40%, respectively. These were comparatively lo 
figures than that of the RCE administrators , evidencing that the la 

had° considerably increased their participation in ^oth^rE an- TCE 
and educational activities. A large percentage of both RCE jn^lCE 
administrators were not involved in any of the professional acuivi 
mentioned above • 

According to Table 150, all the TCE administrators had over 10 
vear/of teaching experience. About 7.7% of the RCE administrators 
Seen SSSherf S 5 to 10 years, and 92.3% had over 
experience. Such, experience in 'beacning^ as weH — as in . 7 

was an added qualification for any principal or departmental ch&i 

-fco become more effective. 

Table 153 shows the degree to which administrators felt e ^coSege 
existing program, facilities, equipment, and personnel of their college 
table to prepare quality teachers for the secondary schools m 
India About 15.4% of the RCE administrators felt that their program 
Sd wS theoretical emphasis; 38.4% felt that their was very high 

practical emphasis; 30 . 7 % felt that there was proper pen- 

theory and practice, very little provision for individual ^ indepen 
dent ^tudy; 30.8% thought that the cinrity of educational Recti' v ± 

was very high; 23,lV 0 felt, that there was adequate fir .ability fo 
curricSum^^ 30 . 8 % tboug.it that the number of professional courses offered 
was very high; 15.4% observed that the number of vocational and tecnni 
cal coSses offSedwas very high; 7 - 7 % pointed out that the Provision 
for research and development was very high; 3-3 • % ^^3 A d out 

adequate recreational facilities for the students; 23.0% g°^ ted ° U ^ e 
•*-hat the facilities for teacher self ~ evaluation was very high.. On the 
otSer llnd, the percentages of the TCE administrators who rated their 
institutions as "very high" were: 75% (emphasis on ^ eory) ’ ctice i 

(emphasis on practice) , 25% (proper balance between theory and practice) , 
0% ^provision for independent study), 12.5% (individual instruction) 
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TABLE 150 



THE HUMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF THE ATMENTSTRATORS 



Teaching Experience 
in Years 




RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Less than 1 




~ 


- 


- 


1-2 




- 


- 


- 


2-5 




- 


- 


- 


5-10 




1 




1 






(7.T) 




(4.76) 


More than 10 




12 


8 


20 






(92.3) 


(100.0) 


(95-24) 


Total 




13 


8 


21 






(100) 


( 100 ) 


(100) 
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TABLE 151 



THE ORDER IN WHICH 
ARE SUPERVISED BY 


THE FACULTY MEMBERS 
THE ADMINISTRATORS 




Frequency of* 
Supervision 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Once a -week 


(7.7) 


(12-5) 


o 

(9-52) 


Once a month 


(15.4) 




2 

(9.52) 


Once in two months 


- 


“ 




Once in three months 


(7-5) 


2 

(25.0) 


3 

(14.29) 


Once in six months 


2 

(15.4) 


— 


2 

(9.52) 


Once a year 


6 

(46.1) 


1 

(12.5) 


7 

(33.33) 


Other 


(7.7) 


4 

(50.0) 


5 

(23.81) 


Total 


13 

(100) 


8 

(100) 


21 

(100) 
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TABLE 152 



TYPE OF EVALUATION PRACTICED BY THE AIM INIS TRATORS 
TO ASSESS THEIR FACULTY MEMBERS 



Evaluation System 
Practiced 

Classroom ooservation 

Individual conference 

Teacher self -evaluation 

Teacher representative 
evaluation 

All of these 

Some of these 

None of these 

Total 



RCE 



(15-4) 



( 38 . 4 ) 

(15.4) 



13 

( 100 ) 



TCE 



( 02 - 5 ) 



8 

( 100 ) 



Total 



2 

(9.52) 



(4^76) 



5 

(23.81) 



2 

(9.52) 



21 

( 100 ) 
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TABLE 153 - (continued) 
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TABLE 153 - (continued) 
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TABLE 153 - (coirtinued) 
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0 % (clarity of educational objectives) 0% (flexibility of the curriculum), 
0% (number of professional courses offered) , 0% (practical application 
of the course content), 0 % (number of vocational courses offered), 12.5% 
(research and development), 12.5% (recreational facilities), and 0% 
(teacher self evaluation) . A great contrast was noticeable in the rat- 
ings of the institution by their own administrators. 

Looking further in Table 153, 15.4% of the RCE administrators (0% 

TCE administrators) felt that the facilities for extracurricular activi- 
ties were "very high". About 31% of the RCE administrators (50% of 
TCE administrators) observed active student participation in school 
functions. Only 15.4% of the RCE administrators (none of TCE) felt that 
the college had adequate vocational guidance services available for 
their students. Similarly, just 7.7% of the RCE administrators express- 
ed satisfaction (none of TCE) in the student personnel services of their 
college. About 38% of the RCE administrators (none of TCE) felt that 
they observed very high student teacher interaction in their college. 
About 15-4 % of the RCE administrators noticed many experimental pro- 
grams in operation (none of TCE); 69-2% of the RCE administrators ( 12 . 5% 
of TCE) conducted in-service training in their college; 38.4% of the • 

RCE administrators (25% of TCE) held professional conferences; 30.8% 
felt that they had a highly flexible curriculum (none of TCE); 30.8 % 
thought that they provided a very high freedom of expression (25% of 
TCE) ; only 7.7% of the RCE administrators (none of TCE) had a proper 
provision for parent -teacher conferences on a regular basis. 

Although 25% of the TCE administrators claimed to have moral and 
religious instructions in their college, none of the RCE administrators 
had them in their college, none of the RCE administrators had them in 
their colleges. Thus, character formation, in the traditional sense, 
was no longer viewed as the duty of the schools and colleges, but of the 
family and church. 

About 15% of the RCE administrators (none of TCE) felt that their 
colleges had a very high provision for cooperative programs such as 
team teaching and team projects. 

Most every administrator felt that the building, library and labora- 
tory facilities, boarding facilities, nearness to public transportion, 
cafeteria, sanitary facilities, technical equipment, teaching aids and 
other instructional facilities, number of teaching and non-teaching 
staff, and their academic backgrounds and professional experience, and 
faculty participation in community activities, research, professional 
organizations and publication were very high among RCE a.dministration 
compared to TCE's according to the latter part of Table 153* 

As a whole, the RCE administrators rated their instruction much 
higher than that of the TCE administrators . The former seemed more 
satisfied with their program, facilities , equipment , and personnel than 
the latter. 



According to Table 154, 30.8% of the RCE administrators, and 12.5% 
of the TCE administrators felt that teaching 'as the primary task of the 
faculty. All the TCE administrators either "agreed" or "strongly agreed 
that the one-year bachelor of teaching (B.T. ) program was quite adequate 
to prepare quality teachers. None of the RCE administrators however, 
concurred with this statement. 

At the same time, 87-5% of the TCE administrators "agreed" or 
"stron gly agreed" that the existing one-year program should be extended 
so that the actual training period will be a year or more, exclusive of 
the vacation months. However, no one specified the actual period of 
duration for such training. About 54% of the RCE administrators also 
recommended an extended period of training, to replace the one-year 
training, but not to extend to four years. 

About 69 % of the RCE administrators and 75% of the TCE administra- 
tors "agreed" or "strongly agreed" that a four-year teacher education 
program was more desirable than the one-year program. Apparently, a 
large majority of the TCE administrators also realized the merit of the 
four-year program since they recommended it so strongly for the Indian 
teaching training colleges. The idea had been further evidenced when 
100% of the RCE and the TCE administrators recommended more stringent 
selection measures for teachers. At present, the RCE's have relatively 
rigid recruiting methods that they accepted more first division students 
than second or third division, as most other training colleges do. The 
administrators were convinced of tile fact that "good ’ teachers are 
shaped from "good" students; and improved selection and recruitment 
methods would provide quality students to train in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Opinions differed inasfar as the idea of discouraging those who 
turn to teaching as a last resort. However, 77% of the RCE administra- 
tors and 87 . 5 % of the TCE administrators favored the idea of not enter- 
taining such "last resort" applicants. The remainder were mostly 
undecided; 15.4% of the RCE administrators, nevertheless, disapproved. 

As a whole, there was a common feeling that the prestige of the teach- 
ing profession whould be upheld by recruiting the most competent 
individuals and discouraging the uninterested "job seekers". The con- 
sensus of opinion was that teaching was too noble a profession to 
recruit undesirable applicants in order to supply them with a paying 
job". 

Approximately all administrators advocated an aptitude and interest 
inventory to select potential candidates to the teaching profession 
(see Table 154). Similarly, almost all felt that the applicant* s_ 
ability and academic background should be the criteria for promotions 
and raises. 

All the administrators, either "agreed" or "strongly agreed" (see 
Table 154) that the faculty should be encouraged to introduce new teach- 
ing methods and techniques to train their student teachers for the 
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secondary schools. Very few experimental programs were now in process 
in India's teacher training colleges and there was the tendency to per- 
petuate the traditional methods of teaching and learning into the modern 
school systems . 

Similarly, all the administrators favored placing more emphasis on 
practical training rather than the existing theoretical training for 
teachers. Both RCE and TCE administrators felt that the art of teaching 
should he learned hy doing it, and not hy just memorizing it. 

By RCE and TCE administrators agreed that training colleges should 
have some courses, in vocational subjects such as agriculture, carpentry, 
art, or craft. However, many felt that there was -scarcely any balance 
between Tt general, specialized, and professional training 1 * of teachers; 
some far exceeded the other. 

All "agreed** or ** strongly agreed** that there should be continuous 
evaluation of the curriculum. About 84.2 % of the RCE administrators 
and 50 % of the TCE administrators felt that internal assessments were 
more reliable than external. The other 50 % of the. TCE administrators 
remained undecided. 

Surprisingly enough, in another response category, 100% of the TCE 
administrators felt that internal assessments were biased and not reli- 
able at all. About 15% of the RCE administrators also agreed with this 
statement. Evidently, there were considerable uncertainties and doubts 
about the validity and reliability of internal assessments. Many ques- 
tioned the honesty and integrity of the faculty members in conducting 
a proper internal assessment. 

About 6l% of the RCE adminit j-rators and 100% of the TCE administra- 
tors "agreed** or ** strongly agreed" that it took much money, equipment, 
and facilities to start an innovative teacher training program, although 
38 % of the RCE administrators ** disagreed** or "strongly disagreed** with 
this statement. All the administrators, however, felt that the added 
cost should not be primary reason to stop an experimental program, as 
was recommended by the commission in- 1968 . 

Even if many schools and colleges do not have any specific religious 
and moral instruction program, a great majority of all the administrators 
still felt that character building was the primary aim of secondary 
education. Perhaps, such training schould be at the elementary and 
secondary levels rather than the college level. 

Most administrators (92% RCE and 87.5% TCE) thought that there 
should be more evening and part-time teacher training facilities to 
overcome the shortage of trained teachers in secondary schools. 

All the RCE administrators preferred the idea of framing their own 
curriculum to train their students, and all the TCE administrators 
either disagreed or were undecided about this unrestricted freedom in 
curriculum making. 



In general, "both RCE and TCE administrators had identical progressive 
ideas about education. All of them were concerned about the improvement 
of teacher training. A great majority of them preferred an extended^ 
period of training to replace the existing one-year diploma in teaching. 
Many felt that they were not yet ready to replace the external assess- 
ment with internal assessment. The administrators were unanimous in 
their opinion that the selection and recruitment of teachers should be 
more strict in order to get top quality applicants. The existing selec- 
tion pattern should be modified. 

Table 155 ind icates the necessary changes the administrators feel 
necessary to be introduced in the training colleges. 

Only 7.7% of the RCE administrators felt that their should be more 
liberal arts courses in their curriculum. But 50% o: ^ TCE administra- 
tors held this opinion. Almost 77% of RCE administrators (25% TCE) have 
recommended less emphasis on theory while about 5 *+% stressed more 
emphasis on professional subjects. Only 37*5% of TCE administra- 
tors concurred with this opinion. 

Over 69% of the RCE administrators favored more emphasis on educa- 
tional research as compared with a mere 25% of the TCE administrators . 
About 100% of the RCE administrators and 37% TCE administration recom- 
mended "an extended period of practice teaching"} whereas 62.5% of the 
TCE administrators opposed it. 



Even though the TCE administrators favored increasing vocational 
guidance in reverse, they all opposed introducing more vocational 
subjects* into the curriculum (see Table 156) • However, 77% of the RCE 
administrators strongly advocated vocational stib jects in their curricu- 
lum. 



Interestingly enough, 87.5% of the TCE administrators would like 
to see less emphasis placed on external examinations and 75% wanted 
increased emphasis on internal assessments. Only 6l .6% and 69*3 % ° f 
the RCE administrators favored such changes in external and internal 
assessments inspite of the fact that they were already practicing it 
in their colleges, this should be viewed with great concern. 

All favored the idea of an in-service training program and all 
the administrators would like to see it increased. More educators, 
evidently, were visualizing the need for upgrading the professional 
knowledge of the faculty and administrators periodically. They also 
wanted increased school participation in community activities, and 
increased vocational guidance in the schools and the colleges. 

All the RCE and the TCE administrators categorical!''- stated that 
they would take up teaching should they be given a chance to start all 
over again. Such commitment to their profession was commendable and 
all the administrators seem to be contented with the type of job that 
they were now doing. 



TABLE 155 



THE CHANGES TtlAT THE ADMINISTRATORS FEEL SHOULD BE INTRODUCED 
IN THE PRESENT TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Areas of Change 


Ye 


S 




No 


RCE 


TCE 


RCR 


TCE 


Introduce more liberal arts 
courses 


(7.7) 


4 

(50.0) 


12 

(92.3) 


4 

(50.0) 


Place less emphasis on theory 


o 

o • 

H t- 
t- 


2 

(25.0) 


3 

(23.0) 


6 

(75.0) 


Place more emphasis on pro- 
fessional subjects 


, 7 

(53-9) 


3 

(37.5) 


6 

(46.1) 


(62.5) 


Place more emphasis on educa- 
tional research 


9 

(69.3) 


2 

(25.0) 


4 

(30.7) 


6 

(75.0) 


The length of practice teaching 
should he extended 


13 

(100.0) 


3 

(37.5) 


- 


(62.5) 


Introduce more field trips 


(15^4) 


4 

(50.0) 


11 

(84.6) 


4 

(50.0) 


Introduce more vocational subjects 
in the curriculum 


10 

(77-0) 


- 


3 

(23.0) 


8 

(100.0) 


Increase the faculty- student 
interaction 


6 

(46.1) 


(87I5) 


7 

(53.9) 


1 

(12.5) 


Place less emphasis on 
external examination 


8 

(61.6) 


(87I5) 


5 

(38.4} 


1 

(12.5) 


Increase the internal assessment 


9 

(69.3) 


6 

(rr-c 


h 


(25.0) 


Increase the extracurricular and 
co -curricular activities 


4 

(30.7) 


5 

(62.5) 


9 

(69.3) 


3 

(37.5) 


Increase the in-service training 
programs 


13 

(100.0) 


8 

(100.0) 


- 


- 


Increase school participation in 
community 


9 

(69.3) 


(62^5) 


4 

(30.7) 


(37^5) 


Increase vocational guidance 


10 

(77.0) 


6 

(75.0) 


3 

(23.0) 


2 

(25.0) 



TABLE 156 



THE HUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS WHO BELIEVE THAT THEY WOULD BECOME TEACHERS, 
SHOULD THEY BE GIVEN A CHANCE TO BEGIN THEIR CAREER AGAIN 



Response 


RCE 


TCE 


Total 


Yes 


13 

(100.0) 


8 

(100.0) 


21 

(100) 


No 


- 




- 
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CHAPTER VI - CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 



The events of the last decade convinced the author that the Indian 
educational system is moving toward the development of a model- secondary 
school teacher-training program. This objective cannot he ach-'ved j^st 
through goodwill and theoretical propaganda alone, hut through earnest 
and sincere efforts of all parties concerned, and by investing sufficient 
money for the implementation of the modern strategies of education. The 
hard work of studying these proposals and undertaking the activities 
which will bring about the desired changes still lies ahead for me 
nation’s training colleges and the Ministry of Education itself. It 
must he understood that a report is only a proposal and guide for change; 
only as its recommendations are implemented does it have value. The ^ 
educators and politicians who read these "Conclusions and Recommendations 
should, therefore, realize that the problems of the Indian educational 
systems were far too complex to yield to simplistic solutions. 

Because of the Regional Colleges’ unique relationship to the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of India through the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) , that body must consider its 
obligations to India's several million secondary school children.^ NCERT, 
as it did in the past in cooperation with the Agency for International 
Development (AID) , must help to make it possible for the Regional Colleges 
of Education (RCE’s) to become the nation’s teacher training laboratories 
for the creation of model training college programs. It should be an ^ 
example to all the other states and even other developing countries 
how modern educational ideas could be implant e' q without destroying + - 

traditional values that the countries have chew... . led for the past se/erul 
centuries . 



With its over population, illiteracy rate, unemployment, obsolete 
schools and schooling, at present India is exemplary only of the worst 
of educational settings. The Government of India (GOl) and the state 
governments cannot continue to tolerate such a situation. The GOI can 
ease the situation in two ways: (l) It can strengthen the financial 

positions of the training colleges, irrespective of their ownership, 
with respect to present budgetary arrangements, and (2) it can frame 
policies that would govern the training colleges and secondary schools 
to develop and implement more meaningful-life-centered- curricular pat- 
terns. The NCERT co uld serve as an advisory body to the GOI for draft- 
ing and recommending such policies and programs of national interest. 

The teacher training college is not just another troubled educa- 
tional institution; it is the pedagogic center of learning, the cenoer 
where scholars are prepared for the world’s greatest profession-teaching. 
Therefore, training colleges cannot be treated as just another higher 
educational institution. When the nation’s schools and colleges are 
in crisis and turmoil, the teacher training colleges have the responsi- 
bility to give proper leadership through their faculty and students. 
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Nothing has a greater effect on the life of a child than the quality 
of education he receives; ensuring that all children with their similari- 
ties and differences are privided quality education is the task with the 
highest priority that the schools and training colleges face. The GOI, 
and all the state governments must fulfill this commitment to the nation’s 
secondary school children who are the leaders of tomorrow. 



Major Observations of the Study 

Despite the criticisms of some poor quality education at al 1 levels, 
the majority of the Indian secondary schools and training colleges do 
impart quality education through dedicated and creative professionals 
at all levels. India has more rural and suburban schools and colleges 
than urban. The rural schools include large concentrations of economi- 
cally and socially disadvantaged children, undertrained teachers, tra- 
ditional type administrators, a number of old and under -equipped school 
buildings, archaic teaching materials, inadequate furniture and sanitary 
facilities, and rigid curriculum. As a result, a large majority of 
students leave their schools ill -prepared to lead a satisfying , useful- 
life or to participate constructively in the building of their community. 
As India’s population is primarily rural, the type of education their 
schools offer determines the kind and quality of young people the country 
could count on for its reconstruction. Based on the data available, and 
by all known criteria, the majority of rural and suburban schools are 
failures. They produce drones rather than builders for the society. 

The training colleges in general, therefore, have an awesome task of re- 
building the secondary education program through research and develop- 
ment to transform it into a vehicle for self-improvement. 

Like most other establishments, training colleges have no measure 
of the extent of which help they are giving local schools, and the 
schools, in turn have no measure of the help they give to students to 
attain educational objectives. The Regional Colleges are attempting to 
establish certain criteria for such measurement. The inability of a 
large number of high school and college graduates to change their social 
and economic standards and to disperse of the traditional and immobile 
society suggests that their educational institutions are no more success- 
ful in attaining the set objectives. 

The findings of the study confirm the general impressions that the 
public and many professionals have about secondary school teacher train- 
ing program, in general, and Regional Colleges of Education in particular. 
The training colleges, as a whole, are not adequate to the task of pro- 
viding quality education to their students. The Regional Colleges of 
Education, however, are. a new breed of . training, colleges which impart 
liberal education together with professional and specialized education . 
Their products, staff, and students have scored much higher on the 
rating scales used for this study, compared to both Traditional Colleges, 
and the University Departments of Education. The major findings of the 
study are as follows. 



The students of the Regional Colleges of Education (RCE's) are 
younger in age and higher in aspirations, most of the students in Tradi- 
tional Colleges of Education (TCE's) and University Departments of Edu- 
cation (UDE's) are older, more mature, and of limited aspirations. 

The RCE students have scholastic achievements at the high school 
level. More first division students (rather than second and third 
division) than either TCE or UDE are accepted in RCE’ q - U !‘ llty 

students are needed in all the training colleges to staff the local 
schools with better CLUctlity teachers. 

The admission is fairly open in the TCE's and UDE's. However, RCE's 
require their students to take an admissions test as an entrance exami- 
nation to sort out the potential failures and dropouts. It has been 
noticed that many of the TCE's and UDE's take Ibarge sums of money from 
the candidates for their admission, over and beyond the tuition they 
pay. Such practices (especially in private colleges) have lowered the 
overall standard of the institution by allowing the wealthy to cover 
up their lower academic standing with their money, and demoralize .he 
teaching profession. 

The RCE's have smaller classes than the TCE's or UDE's. Overcrowded 
classrooms hamper proper pupil-teacher relationships and individualized 
instruction, most needed in training colleges. The faculty appear to 
make very little effort to break up large groups into small groups either 
for discussion or for one-to-one instruction, with the exception of 
some of the RCE's where they experiment with a team teaching program. 

The majority of RCE students were prompted to join that institution 
because of its reputation for experimental education programs. The 
reputation of the college was not a significant factor for many of the^ 
student teachers from TCE and UDE to select them for their teacher train- 
ing. 

Although the Regional Colleges have excellent laboratory , and library 
facilities, most of the traditional colleges have little or no library 
at all. Their laboratories are under -equipped and there is virtually no 
room for practical experimentation and research. 

Most Traditional Colleges and University Departments of Education 
have no demonstration schools attached to them. They have very limited 
dormitory (hostel) accomodations, with limited facilities for the stu- 
dents to sit, study, and play. The RCE's are well located, away from 
the noise and confusion of the city, with sufficient room for expansion. 

It has been observed that their facilities, equipment, and the physical 
plant itself are superior to almost all the other training colleges in 
the country. The exceptions, however, are not ruled out, and they do 
remain as exceptions • 
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The curriculum of TCE's and UDE's have not been specially developed 
for or adopted to the student needs. There is much mediocrity in the 
content and methods of instruction. The RCE's, however, are turned to 
the basic vocational needs of the country, and their curriculum is more 
of a scholastic nature with ample provision for liberal, specialized, 
and professional preparations. 

The dropout rate is at an all-time low in all the training colleges. 
This is more true in TCE's and UDE's than RCE's. The RCE's have a 10$ 
dropout rate due to the annual external examinations. To maintain a 
high standard of academic excellence, some of the RCE's do not allow the 
students who failed in the examination with a very low grade to continue, 
their education. Some RCE's do suspend the stipends for the students 
who fail in the external examination. ‘This has made some students more 
conscious of their studies, but in others a left-out feeling, creating 
different complexes. Cutting stipends is, in fact, penalizing the 
parents rather than the students. 

The Regional Colleges do provide ample opportunities to their stu- 
dents for informal conferences with the faculty. Students are reluctant, 
in traditional colleges, to go to their professors with doubts or opin- 
ions thinking that it may affect their final grades. It is essential 
to establish a harmonious relationship between faculty and students to 
create a proper learning atmosphere. 

The training colleges, as a whole have a sufficient number of 
faculty and staff to teach classes and to supervise their work. However, 
the study revealed tha:. some of the RCE's have overstaffed departments , 
while many other departments, are understaffed. Such an uneven distri- 
bution of faculty and staff within the same college may adversely affect 
the quality of training being imparted by different departments of the 
same college. 

The curriculum of the RCE's is more practical than theoretical. 
Subjects, such as agriculture, technology, and commerce have great 
practical value to the students. However, from a professional stand- 
point, as teachers of these subjects, the graduates have great diffi- 
culty to find employment in the local schools for they do not offer any 
of these vocational subjects as a part of their regular curriculum. 

The evaluation methods used in TCE's and UDE's are very traditional 
and outdated. Very little emphasis is given for the internal assessments 
when compared to the external. On the contrary, RCE's have 50$ external 
and 50$ internal assessments in each subject they offer. Such a balanced 
evaluation pattern is healthy and sound.. 

The teaching methods and techniques used in training colleges are 
quite satisfactory. Most students and teachers of RCE's seem to be 
satisfied with their instructional program. 
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The extent of time provided for student teaching is adequate^ 

insofar as the RCE programs are concerned. The facilitie o 

stration Schools are available to them for the entire four years oi _ 
their stay in RCE’s. The actual student- teaching, however, is done in 
Sp fourth vear and usually it is done in the student’s own state, 
where°the mediuiL of instruSion is their mother-tongue. This arrangement 

takes the student away from the c ^P u % for / ne 1 ? 1 ^^^’J 1 Srco]JLege 
he is directly under the supervision of a faculty member S 

at all times. 



Traditional Colleges have a limited requirement of ‘30 practice 
teaching lessons" during the training period. Both faculty an_ stude * 
seem to think that this is inadequate and insufficient because most 
students scarcely finish the so-called minimum requirements. More 
over* teaching is a profession which involves varying activities other 
than classroom instruction. Every student teacher should be exposed o 
the administrative tasks, evaluation, discipline problems, pupil- 
teacher conferences and other related activities of the classroom. Even 
those traditional colleges which have a laboratory school attached to 
them provides scant professional experiences to their students.. 

The local schools are cooperating very well with the training col- 
leges to provide practical experiences to the student teachers. However, 
with the amount of work the teachers and administrators have, they are 
providing lip-service only to their trainees. 



The RCE's maintain proper balance between theory and practice. 

Their Demonstration Schools are model secondary schools which provide 
every opportunity to the trainees to function as responsible teachers. 
They can experiment with the theoretical knowledge they have gained to 
understand its practical implications relevant to classroom instruction. 
The curriculum is flexible enough to entertain any innovative idea that 
may develop unexpectedly • 



The Regional College curriculum is work-centered. Unlike UDE’s 
and TCE’s, the RCE curriculum includes several vocational and technical 
subjects, such as agriculture, technology and commerce. The students 
are prepared to teach these subjects in high schools and polytechnique 
institutes. None of the TCE’s or UDE’s offers a wide variety of voca- 
tional subjects to their students. Such bookish training has very 
little v alu e unless properly applied under real classroom situations. 

Although research and development had been the major thrust of 
RCE's when they were designed, very few of the experimental programs 
have been conducted or new methods and techniques of instruction insti- 
tuted. Many of the faculty and administrators keep away from the . 
research concept by saying "it just isn’t possible in Indian education 
due to various reasons ." Their reasons include, lack of funds, lack 
of time, inadequate support or encouragement from supervisors , limited 
interdisciplinary cooperation, and inadequate facilities to conduct 
research studies. Thus one of the primary purposes of RCE’s has not 
been achieved so far* 
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There is a considerable amount of "jealousy" and ’’back-biting" 
among the Regional College faculty members • Each department thinks 
that they are the most important one in the college and others should 
be sub-serviant to them. Therefore, there is little cooperation between 
the departments, limiting the success of the RCE's considerably. Many 
departmental chairmen expressed their concern about this grave problem. 



The faculty morale has been considerably affected by the rumors of 
the possibility that the RCE’s will be closed. These rumors have led 
to a feeling of insecurity among the employees of the colleges since 
neither NCERT or the Ministry of Education of GO I have taken any positive 
steps to assure the faculty and staff of their continued employment. 

The professional commitment of the students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration of RCE’s is commendable. None of them have stated their pref- 
erence for other professions, should they be allowed to start their 
career the second time. A large number of TCE and TIDE students have 
felt that they turned to teaching simply because no other immediate 
plans materialized. They are of the opinion that the intelligent and 
more competent personnel go for professions other than teaching. 

Teachers do not command the respect of the public previously afford- 
ed them in the past few decad.es . The primary reasons for such ^ a decline 
in social prestige include the low salary that they command, difficulty 
in finding a teaching position upon graduation, strikes and walk-outs 
by the teachers, lower admission standards of the training colleges, 
and the traditional curriculum still used in many training colleges. 

The number of trained teachers still waiting to be placed in local 
schools is too high. Many of the private schools take one year's 
salary from each potential employee for expanding the school buildings 
and facilities before they are placed as teachers. The problem is more . 
acute in s6me states as Kerala and West Bengal, where literacy rates are 
the highest in the nation, and supply of trained personnel is far more 
than the demand. 

The students who graduated from the Regional Colleges experience 
great difficulty in securing teaching positions. The prime reason for 
this is that most potential employers know very little about the four- 
year teacher preparation program of the Regional Colleges; another 
factor is the discontinuation by the Government of vocational-technical 
programs introduced in multipurpose schools. The polytechnique insti- 
tutes have raised their requirements for teachers in their institutions 
necessitating usually that the potential teacher has a Bachelor of 
Engineering degree (B.E. ) instead of a Bachelor of Technology in Educa- 
tion (B. Tech. Ed.) as provided by the RCE's. Thus, the unemployment rate 
is higher among RCE graduates than either TCE or UDE graduates. Never- 
theless, those schools who accepted the RCE graduates were very well 
satisfied with their performance as teachers and technical instructors . 
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The Guidance and Counseling Services given at RCE's is far from 
satisfactory. The students are given very little job information and 
are given practically no help in selecting the type of courses or pro- 
grams they prefer. There is a tremendous need for increased counseling 
services in the dormitories since many students are separated from 
their parents and family members for the first time in their lives and 
need someone to listen to their problems. Many of the wardens and Pre- 
fects appeared to "be strict disciplinarians rather than educators will- 
ing "to help and assist the students# 

The training colleges as a whole have good teachers • Although 
the number of faculty members who hold doctoral degrees is small, a 
great many of them are well educated and devoted to their profession. 
Perhaps due to the length of teaching experience they had or the types 
of educational institutions they have attended, many of them are not 
very susceptible to change# The Regional Colleges are trying to mvo ve 
themselves in research and experimentation which is focused toward 
change. There are many young talents yet to he used to bring about 
change and improvement in education, but are hampered by tradition- oun 
didactics in their colleges. 

The training colleges, as a whole, are not providing adequate 
encouragement to their faculty to regularity update their professional^ 
knowledge. The Regional Colleges did initiate several in-service train- 
ing programs for local teachers of various subjects.^ They also sent 
some of their faculty members for advanced training in the United States 
under a joint agreement with AID and GOI. With this exception, there 
were no in-service training programs for the faculty members to increase 
their professional competency and to update their professional knowledge 

In spite of the great commitment for teaching, only a very small 
percentage of the RCE students want to enter into secondary school 
teaching, imm ediately after their graduation. Almost all prefer to go 
for higher studies, possibly to the United States or England, and become 
college teachers. In a sense, this defeats the veiy purpose of the 
Regional Colleges. Interestingly enough, a sizeable number wants to 
enter in professions other than teaching upon their graduation from 
RCE’s. They are the students who would not choose teaching, should 
they be given a second chance to start all over agaxn. 

India is no longer in short supply of science teachers, as was the 
situation a decade or two ago. The majority of students in RCE's and 
a high proportion from TCE’s and UDE’s are science or mathematic majors. 
Many states now have a surplus of science teachers and find themselves 
unable to find teaching positions for all of them. „• ' ■ 

Unlike the post -independence days, Indian schools are staffed with 
competent, young teachers with enough vigor and enthusiasm to undertake 
any rugged tasks assigned to them. Many of them are fresh from ^ the 
training colleges, with modern theories and principles of teaching and 



learning still uppermost in their minds. They are an asset to the 
secondary schools , provided proper freedom and opportunity are given 
to experiment with their new knowledge in teaching. 

Teachers often teach subjects other than their speciality. This 
situation is created by poor planning at the local and national levels 
at the recruitment and placement of teachers, resulting in a surplus 
of special subject teachers in one area and no trained personnel in the 
same subject in another area. Provincialism and linguistic barriers do 
stand in the way of redistributing sub ject- teachers at a national level. 



Most classrooms are overcrowded with 40 or more students in each 
class. Only a few schools are equipped to handle that many students in 
each class, and they are usually private or parochial schools. Central 
High Schools, supposedly the model schools of the nation, are in a very 
poor condition; the enrollment Is so high that there is a great scarcity 
of benches and desks to jgss children . Many of ' their classrooms 

have no seats at all, causing the students to sit oe the plain, uncemeirted 
and dusty floors . Their libraries and laboratories ^are under -equipped 
with ^ery poor light and ventilation where students sit and study. 

Most teachers feel that their training was sufficient to prepare 
them for a successful teaching career. The RCE graduates seemed to be 
better prepared to handle the teaching, administration, and supervision 
of the classroom than their counterparts from TCE or UDE as they ex- 
pressed willingness to undertake positions. They all have experienced 
superior instruction in most of the courses they took at the training 
college. But, only a little over one-half of the teachers think that 
there is any balance between theory and practice in the training college 
curriculum. The RCE graduates think that their training " overemphasized 
practice," and both UDE and TCE graduates feel that theirs "over- 
emphasized theory" with very little chance for application. 



There is scarcely any provision for moral and religious instructions 
in training colleges, with a few exceptions in TCE's. Character devel- 
opment through religious teachings seem to be archaic to both RCE and 
UDE personnel. 



Those teachers trained in RCE r s appear more professionally motivated 
in that they take active part in professional meetings and writings. 

Some do conduct action research in their respective schools. Many have 
become involved in different community activities such as adult education, 
literacy campaigns, and social services of one form or another. 

Teachers from RCE 1 s welcome change more readily than their counter- 
parts from UDE 1 s and TCE f s . They insist on revision the present second- 
ary school curriculum and introducing a modern approach to teaching. 

Many of them want to conduct research to find innovative ideas to revolu- 
tionize the secondary educational system. In fact, they all want to 
replace the traditional teacher-dominated classroom with a student- 
dominated one. 
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There is discontent among educators, in general, about the salary- 
schedule of secondary school teachers. Among all the professional 
people in India, with identical educational qualifications , teachers 
are the lowest paid in every state of the union. This, perhaps, is 
true in other countries as well. However, discrepancy m salary between 
one state and another, sometimes between two regions of the same state, 
is unjustifiable. In many cases, the basic salary is very low an 
allowances enhance the monthly pay-check. Nevertheless, there xs ii 1 
uniformity in the basic salary of teachers who do identical dutie 
schools throughout the country, ^he Central Government _ ca ? o ! n ^^f;g s 
the school boards to bring about ,11 a uniform pay scale for teachers, 

although education is a state subject,. 

The number of in-service training ^rrograns conducted during the 
past decade was remarkably high. Howreverr, wtsjn we examine the pereen 
age of secondary school teachers whm were, able to attend such training 
programs, or the limited number for whom such training was available, 
it will be quite clear that there is sdiOl a tremendous need for more 
and more in-service training programs fer teachers of all subjects,. 
RCE's did initiate several summer ssmirnacs amf. subject-teacher confer- 
ences in various parts of India. Bum, their ^efforts will be insigni 
ficant unless more of such programs cars initiated by a joint eiiort 01 
all the training colleges with governmental support . At present in- 
service training programs fall far s&ort of the existing need for up- 
dating the professional knowledge of teachers. 

Over one-half of the UDE and TCS faculty members are untrained. 

If teachers are born and not made, then there is no need for training. 
Their very training needs proclaim that they are not born with the 
teaching skills. It is inconceivable to have an untrained person ven- 
turing to training teachers through the training colleges. Almost all 
the RCE faculty members possess a diploma in teaching either at the 
bachelors’ or at the masters’ level, together with a degree in the sub- 
ject of specialization. 



Just as the secondary schools, the training colleges as a whole 
have young faculty members who are receptive to change processes. They 
are dedicated to their profession and want to improvise modern training 
metho ds for their students. Many of the RCE faculty members have 
developed their own instructional methods and experimented with them 
very successf ully . Unfortunately, the younger faculty members are 
faced with a so-called "generation gap" when they attempt to introduce 
some of their innovative ideas in cooperation with the more experienced 
faculty members - It is a sad fact that many of the veteran educators 
are not yet very receptive to change, and very often they discourage 
and ridicule those who conduct research and introduce new ideas in edu- 
cation. 

Both high school and college teachers in India have very heavy 
teaching loads and other classroom responsibilities. They are respon- 
sible for completion of the prescribed curriculum before the external 
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examination commences each year. Therefore , very few of them manage to 
do any substantial research that would contribute to the field of educa- 
tion. The burden is more on TCE and UDE faculty members because of the 
overemphasis the schools place on external examinations. However , many 
faculty members seemed to be very interested, and some deeply involved;, 
in educational research. In spite of the great research emphasis placed 
on RCE's, it is UDE's who are more involved in research and development 
activities. 

Almost aH the faculty members are involved in some social service 
outside of their schools. Their leadership in the corrmunity helps to 
alleviate crime on the streets, caste discrimination and to promote 
functional literacy. Such dedicated services are praiseworthy. Both 
UDE and TCE faculty, students , and administration are more committed to 
such social services than their counterparts in RCE T s. 

College-Community cooperation is at an all time high in India. 
Several of the training colleges have a Board of Directors, consisting 
of outstanding members of the community and government. The community 
shares the school football stadium, auditorium, and other college facili- 
ties ; students and faculty are deeply involved in any of the local func- 
tions of importance and they make use of the local clubs and libraries 
for their educational purposes. In fact, many of the colleges and 
schools were built with the large and small contributions made by local 
people, either as land or as cash donations. 

Very few of the educational institutions have a systematic evalua- 
tion process to measure the effectiveness of their faculty members • 

Some have an annual evaluation by the principal of the school. But 
many have no faculty evaluation at all. Because of this and other rea- 
sons, pay increases are not based on the persons merit, hut experience 
in years. Seniority in Indian schools and colleges, as in other 
offices or concerns, plays a bigger part for promotions and increments 
than the scholastic achievements of the individual. 

There is a common feeling that teacher training should be for a 
more extended period of time than just eight months of the year. How- 
ever, both the teachers and administrators do not feel that it should 
be for four years. One-year B.T. is providing only lip-service to the 
professional training of teachers, and a four-year program is looked 
upon as "exaggerated teacher training" which is unnecessary and unreal- 
istic • Nevertheless , the trend is more in favor of a four-year teacher 
training program than a one-year program. 

The majority of Indian educators still feel that teacher training 
institutions should be centers for experimentation and application and 
not for research as such.. They denounce the ROE program primarily 
because of its research emphasis , and secondarily, because the cost 
factor . The value of research, however, has been widely felt among 
Indian educators and many would 3-ike to see the needed research con- 
ducted at specially designed research centers and not in training col- 
leges . 



RCE’s, in general, are in good administrative hands. Their admin- 
istrative heads are -well- trained in their administrative roles. ^ They 
are very receptive to change in educational enterprises and willing to 
accept major challenge to incorporate needed change. They have great 
faith in the Indian educational system and are committed to the improve- 
ment of the secondary school teacher preparation program in India. 
Almost all of them are renowned scholars and have contributed substan- 
tially to their profession through publications and research. In spite 
of the vehement criticisms and oppositions raised by their colleagues 
from UDE and TCE, most RCE administrators seem to have faith in what 
they are doing and are f ully determined to go forward with the plans 
to achieve their goals. 



In a definite break from the Indian tradition, many of the training 
colleges now have student and faculty representation on the policy- 
making body of the institution. Such representation has enhanced 
increased student-faculty-administration cooperation, and active partici- 
pation of students, both in the academic and nonacademic matters. 



Both, selection of students and recruitment of teachers, are done 
in a haphazard way throughout the country. The standards for admission 
to the teacher training colleges are very liberal. Consequently, more 

and more people turn to teaching as a last resort. Through the one- 
year Bachelor of Teaching program there is increased possibility for 
the rejects from other areas such as Arts and Sciences to go into the 
field of teaching. At present there are no intelligence or aptitude 
tests to recruit people into teaching. 



Educators, as a whole, feel that the added cost of a new program, 
like that of RCE 1 s , should not be the criterion to discontinue the pro- 
gram. The success or failure, based on a product-process evaluation, 
is a more reliable criterion to determine its future operations. 



There is an increasing demand for both part-time and correspondence 
courses in India. This is more true in education than any other areas 
because of the large number of untrained teachers engaged in full-time 
teaching. Programs such as the "Summer-Cum-Correspondence Course 
introduced by RCE* s, therefore, have great demand among teachers all 
over the country. 



Recommendations 

Based upon the findings of the study, several recommendations 
could be made. Some may have immediate effect on the secondary school 
teacher preparation program, and others may have long-range effects on 
the secondary school program in India. It has been observed that in 
almost every instance, there is a sizeable number of teachers and 
instructional leaders who were as effective and as well-informed as a 
teacher could be. They appeared unexpectedly, frequently without recog- 
nition on the part of the administrators all over the country. It is 



recor i s&snded that- proper recognition should be given to such tale g ifced 
tea^jj&gs through gifts, grants, and other awards of great esteem ~ 

Almo st all the Regional Colleges have effective leadership. It 
has "been noticed, however, that the RCE*s do not make use of eft" "tive 
leadership readily available from their own faculty members- Th' admin- 
istrative setup of the colleges is so hound by hierarchical custearis that: 
the more advanced and subtle aspects of instruction: are less r e'til Igni zed 
than the ability to please the hierarchical heads.. It is, thereiglre , 
recommended that RCE’s should have a faculty evaluation committee to 
advise arid assist the administrat ion on matters such as promotion. -., 
retention and tenured It" should be their recommendation that*- WCH2SC 
should use its basis for the administrative actions of any nature;. At 
present, the teachers are not in adequate contact with either the leader- 
ship in the NCERT office or with teachers in. their own colleges. 



Curriculum and Instruction 



In "both the training colleges and secondary schools subject -master 
offerings are narrowly conceived, possibly in the interest of doing; a 
few things well, the schools and colleges too often have stripped the 
subjects to their most formal and least meaningful aspects, and have 
overlooked or, in some cases subverted the subjects that might hev^g 
given meaning to what is offered. It is , therefore , recommended shat 
a complete overhauling of the training college and high school cizrri - 
eulum he undertaken and both staff and students he drawn into the cur- 
riculum redevelopment effort . 

Responsibility for the quality of the curriculum must he placed 
on individual colleges and to a certain extent with the individual 
faculty member and the principal, who are then provided with the spe- 
cialized support services which enable them to fulfill this role. Poli- 
cies which require uniformity of schedule, materials, grouping and test- 
ing, should he replaced by policies locally developed, subject to review 
and revision, hut not controlled in detail by the university or the 
state hoard of education. It is, therefore, recommended that a Curri - 
culum Cnn-m-n ttee be set up at the local level instead of the state or 
university level to frame the curriculum, and to evaluate and revise 
it periodically . 

Instructional teams should he organized with faculty leaders who 
are provided the time to work with secondary school teachers and college 
faculty members in improving instruction. Competent faculty members 
can thus be promoted to leadership assignments which will not take them 
out of the classroom hut will put them, in contact with a greater* number 
of learners and teachers and rpr.ov.ide greater, professional and monetary 
rewards . It is , therefore, reco™™pnded that, there be a major shift in 
staff utilization to strengthen classroom instruction at all levels . 

The training colleges should have the specialized personnel, services. 



time, and resources to initiate continued upgrading. The local schools 
should seek assistance from neighboring colleges and universities, pro- 
fessional organizations, and governmental agencies. 



Instructional Staff 

It is recommen ded that the secondary school te achers should__be 
rankedT~and ~merit pay should he established . At the lowest levea. would 
he the ’h-esidentTteacher" , the inexperienced beginner serving, in 
effect, a prohat ion^F period of three to five years before becoming 
eligible for "staff teacher" status. After "staff teacher , roughly 
comparable to university assistant professors, would come "senior 
teachers", the equivalent of "Readers" in the Indian universities, to 
become a "senior teacher". A staff teacher would have to demonstrate 
that level of personal and professional maturity which would be attested 
to by peers in the teaching profession, by supervisors and parents. 

Senior teachers should be on the same salary scale as assistan ea ” 
masters . A still higher step would be the "master teacher , equivalent 
to "full professor" in universities. This rank is reserved for truly 
distinguished, imaginative and consistently effective teachers, who not 
only have shown the ability to help other teachers, but have demonstrated 
that their pupils are stimulated to learn, maintain the highest standards 
and achieve up to and beyond general expectations . The ’master teacher 
should be on the salary scale, of a headmaster. The final rank should 
be that of "distingu ished teacher ", a small group of national standing 
whose pay would be at the District Education Officers’ level. The most 
desirable characteristic about this ranking plan is that it would make 
it possible to promote outstanding teachers without promoting them out 

of teaching. 



The Indian secondary schools are faced with a number of serious 
interrelated personnel problems. Foremost among these is the shortage 
of qualified teachers . In spite of the mushroom growth of training 
colleges, over 50% of secondary school teachers are untrained. These 
include teachers who did not complete their work for the bachelors 
degree, but have been teaching at the secondary level for the last 
several years. There is widespread discontentment among parents, stu- 
dents, and educators about the lack of trained personnel. It_is, 
there fore, recommended that Staff Development Cente rs be organized 
■whic h would place responsibility for continuous selection, professional 
•pT»eyp« -rai.i rvn a.nri gradual induction .jo intly on training coll eges , univ er- 
sities and "the local s chools" . Such centers would provide for advance- 
ment and differentiated functions within the staff and teaching corps. 
It could design and widen experiences for a large group of potential 
professionals, administer specialized training for teachers, team 
leaders, supervisors, and administrators . 



It is 



recommended that an aptitude, test or inventory bo developed, 
•possible, f or the selection and recruitment of teachers . 
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as soon as 



Every student teacher should receive the test and his scores should he 
the criterion for his entrance into the teacher training program. The 
test should be standardized locally so that it "will be relevant to the 
clientele it involves. And it should be used as an entrance requirement 
to eliminate the "■uncommitted job-seekers". However, there should also 
be criteria other than the test results for the selection and recruit- 
ment of teachers. 



Administrative Organization of the Regional Colleges 



The Regional colleges are under the direct supervision and control 
of the NCERT, which is an extended arm of the Ministry of Education of 
GOI. Although each college has a principal and a local Board of Direc- 
tors, it is the NCERT in consultation with the Ministry of Education of 
GOI which frames the policies for all four RCE's. For the efficient 
operation of RCE's, therefore, the parent organization, NCERT, needs 
restructuring and reorganization. It is recommended that the NCERT be 
reorganized into three major divisions; (1) Planning and Research ; 

(2) Personnel Services; and ( 3 ) Administrative Services . The Division 
of Planning and Research should undertake program development, innova- 
tive, research, experimentation and long-range planning for all four 
Regional Colleges, and institutions that are engaged in extension ser- 
vice activities. Four departments should comprise this division: Pro - 

gram Pla nning and Deve lopment ; Research and Evaluation; Budget and 
Legislation ; and Long-Range Planning and Innovation . 

The Division of Personnel Services should coordinate the personnel 
activities, academic and nonacademic, involving faculty, administrators, 
researchers, secretarial, and other employees of the college. The 
Division of Ad mi nistrative Services should be responsible for coordinat- 
ing the central and regional administration of the colleges, buildings 
and grounds, appointments, retention and tenure. 



Program Offerings 

The study has revealed that there is proper coordination and 
balance between theory and practice in the RCE curriculum. It is not 
true that the "subject matter section and the professional section of 
the program r em ain separate rather than integrate" insofar as the four- 
year program is concerned. From all the available evidence the four- 
year program provides for pro fessional, liberal and specialized educa- 
tion, with adequate emphasis on practical application. The products of 
the Regional Colleges who are already employed proved to be able 
teachers, with great commitment and dedication to their profession, 
and very knowledgeable in their special subject. Many of them have 
initiated act ion re s earch , and conducted experimental programs in their 
respective schools. Their early commitment to teaching did not seem to 
bother them or disappoint them insofar as their future plans are con- 
cerned. There is no doubt that the four-year students of RCE are better 
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prepared than the one-year students of either UDE or TCE; their per or- 
mance record and the opinions received from their immediate supervisors 
vouched for thia fac.t. It is, therefore.,, recommended that the fonx - 
year program he continued for at least five more years on a n experjmen- 
taj has is. and ah the end of the five-year peri o d a systematic product 
py *< ina. ti on he conducted,, and on. the ba sis of its findings , a — sess i o n 
he made concerning the destiny of these innovative program s. 

It is a fact that the Regional Colleges have better quality students 
and instructional facilities than either UDE’s or TCE's. Some university 
departments of education have exceptionally good teaching and research 
facilities, but their students are not of the same high quality as that 
of RCE’s. Because of the stipend given to the RCE students, the RCE s 
are in a better bargaining position to select the high quality students 
that they want. However, several of them are uncommitted to teaching 
even after spending four years in a Regional College. It is ? therefore , 
recommended that only thos e students who proved to be in the u pper 
of the class "be given scholarships, and oth e rs should recline a tuitipn - 
free education! It is further recommended that a tuition fee should be 
chang ed to those students who neglect their studie s and fail m the 
examinations! Entrance requirements should be made more stringent jm ax 
training colleges and a unifoim standard of admission should be enforced. 



It is true that the RCE programs are moderately expensive. ^ There 
are no experimental programs that could be operated as inexpensively as 
that of any nonexperimental traditional programs. Perhaps the country 
could not afford to spend enough for a quality teacher training program. 
If that is the case, the Indian teacher training program as a whole 
should be stopped for a few year • instead of providing a mediocre train- 
ing to the secondary school teachers since there are many thousands of 
trained teachers without a teaching position at the present. This 
entails long-range planning. It is. therefore, recommended that _the_ 
Division of Planning and Research of M CERT should survey the teacher 
rppflg nf* t.he nountrv for the next five or ten years, and candidate ^ 

r) hP na.r rIVi' ~ il v recruited and trai ned in various subjects, just 
within the projected number for each yea r* 

It is the technology* agriculture* and three-year craft program that 
suffered most in the Indian job market. The multipurpose schools have 
"been discontinued throughout the country. Both polytechnic and agricul- 
ture colleges require personnel with a masters 1 degree in their area of 
teaching* There are hundreds of such qualified engineers and agricultur- 
ists searching for johs in India and many even outside the country. 

Under these circumstances no potential employer wants to employ a gradu- 
ate of RCE with a B. Tech* Ed. or B* Agr. Ed. degree as a teacher in 
polytechnique or agricultural colleges. The diploma program in Crafts 
is not adequate to meet the suate-wide requirements for high school 
craft teachers* It is, therefore 9 recommended that both technology and 
agriculture programs he discontinued in RCE*s and transfer their machin - 
ery and equipment either to the State Engineering or Agriculture Colleges 
•where they could he used more effectively, or to the State Engineering 
and Agriculture Departments where they could he used for other purposes 
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at a later date. At the same time, the craft diploma program should "be 
developed into a full-fledged degree program to train people in Arts, 
Crafts, and Cottage Industries* The Commerce program should “be eon - 
timed for at least a few more years to discover its jot potential and 
public interest, A systematic assessment of this program should be 
done at a later date. 



During the past few years there is a growing interest among Indian 
educators to upgrade their professional knowledge. This should he ful- 
filled through careful ly planned in-service training programs , and sub- 
ject seminars. With the aid of the National Science Foundation grants, 
and special funds made available by the NCERT, several such seminars 
and training programs were held throughout the country. The Regional 
Colleges themselves have initiated a limited number of such programs 
for the public school teachers. But to meet the increasing demand for 
such quality training programs, RCE's should play a more active role. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the Regional Colleges should concen - 
trate more on the in-service training programs in all subjects and they 
should be held throughout the school year on a continuous basis for both 
high "school and college teachers for ^eriods^ ranging from two weeks to 
one year^ NCERT should make provisions to reimburse the in-service 
trainees while they undergo the training off-campus. 

The concept of training $00 teachers every year through the four 
RCE's is very unrealistic. No quality program can be judged on the 
basis of the sheer number of candidates it graduates every year. The 
existing facilities may be adequate enough to enroll 500 students 
including freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior classes. It is , 
therefore, recommended that the idea of training a specific number of 
graduates each year should be dropped . And instead, RCE's should con - 
centrate on a quality teacher education for a limited number of students 
and conduct advanced research and experimentation in teacher education 
through the facilities and equipment available on their campuses . 

The graduate and post-graduate degree programs have not been prop- 
erly introduced in any one of the four Regional Colleges. Only RCE, 
Bhopal has attempted a graduate program to date, although RCE Mysore 
has made some headway in introducing a graduate program. It may be 
necessary to wait for a few more years and further develop the library 
and other facilities before launching a solid graduate program. It is , 
therefore., recommended that the. Regional Colleges confine themselves 
to good undergraduate' programs until such tame that they are ready ^fco 
offer . an . .innovative graduate teacher education program which would” 
surpass all other existing programs^ in the country both in quality and 
caliber^ — " ~ r “ 

There is a great need for good instructional materials in Indian 
secondary schools. The RCE f s and some of the traditional colleges 
have developed curriculum guides in various subjects to be used in 
secondary schools. However, the number and variety of such instruc- 
tional materials are so limited that only schools with adequate 



financial background could afford them. Over 3 % of the Indian schools 
co uld not quality for these aids. It is, therefore, recommended that 
the Regional C olleges should take measures to desig n, develop-, 
popularize inexpensive teaching aids , curriculum materia ls , and other 
instructional devices. The Planning and Research Division of NCERT 
should give the necessar/ leadership in initiating and coordinating 
such endeavors of the RCE 1 s . 

It is recommended that the Research Section of the HCgRT should 
d ev^T rvp strategies, and techniques for evaluation and experimentation 
di rectly aimed toward improving teacher training programs in India . 

The Division should plan joint programs with institutions of higher 
learning for training research personnel and for designing techniques 
and procedures appropriate to the study and testing of programs. The 
purpose of this activity is to enhance the sort of data which will 
enable the Ministry of Education and the educators throughout the 
country to make better decisions for future planning. 

The guidance and counseling services of the Regional Colleges are 
inadequate and improper. Vocational counseling available to those 
students who find themselves misfits in teaching is nonexistent. It 
is , therefore , recommended that the RCE’s should provid e guidance 
workers to assist the students in planning their programs while in 
college and pupil personnel services specially tailored to fi t the 
Indian population. As a unit, the department of pupil personnel ser- 
vices cannot be charged with designing an overall plan for services to 
handle the special guidance problems and counseling needs of the 
Indian school children. Such special services should be rendered 
through local hospitals and government mental health centers which they 
have proper facilities and trained personnel. 

It has been hoped that the RCE's would function as "regional clear- 
inghouses" in education for their respective regions. It was also pro- 
jected that RCE’s would identify problems in teacher education and 
investigate methods and materials to solve these problems. Because of 
the patronizing attitude of some of the local universities and colleges, 
who otherwise would have been helping RCE’s to find solutions, they 
have been able to accomplish very little in this regard. It is, there- 
fore. recommended that NCERT should set up a special committee to 
explore the ways and means to bring about a healthy relationship between 
RCE’s and the other teacher tra ining institutions in order th at the 
former may function as re gional clearinghouses, and start identifying 
the educational problems of their particular regions more effectively 
according to the original plans . 

Unemployment among the RCE graduates is more acute than among TCE 
or UDE graduates. This is primarily because potential employers know 
very little about the Regional College programs. Several of the school 
principals and private school owners expressed their interest in employ- 
ing one or two RCE graduates in their schools on an experimental basis 
to assess their teaching abilities in comparison with their existing 



teachers who were trained under the conventional system. It is, there - 
fore, recommended that the RCE's should develop a more effective and a 
more far-reaching pu blic relations program and teacher placeme nt service 
than those now in existence . 

The RCE faculty members who were given the six-month training in 
the United States are better informed and more highly motivated in 
their profession. Several of them returned with modern methods of 
teaching and instruction to be used in their respective schools. Some 
of them had done experimental team-teaching and large -group instruction 
while others had conducted action research and individualized instruc- 
tion. However, they received slight encouragement from their colleagues 
and sometimes even from their department chairman and other immediate 
supervisors. Such treatment discouraged and disappointed the young 
scholars and many were forced to give up their venture. Many of their 
peers view those "American-return" educators as prograssive enthusiasts 
and classify them as "dangerous revolutionaries" in the Indian educa- 
tional system. Very few of these trainees got promotions or merit 
increments by way of encouragement, although they made tremendous con- 
tributions to the teaching profession. It is, therefore, recommended 
that the participant training program in the U.S. under the AID plan 
should be totally stopped and that funds should be utilized to provide 
special training to all the RCE faculty members "under the direct super - 
vision and control of NCERT or the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
every year. Such training should be functional and well related the 
the current problems in teacher education. 

The secondary school teachers throughout India expressed interest 
in undergoing teacher training on a part-time basis. However, due to 
the distance factor and transportation problem it is almost impossible 
for them to attend evening classes as teachers often do in American 
schools. The s umm er Cum-Correspondence program is quite ideal for the 
untrained Indian teachers to obtain their training without being absent 
from their work at anytime. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Summer Cum-Correspondence program of RCE’s should be expanded, in order 
that more untraine d teachers throughout the country may get a chance to 
complete" their teacher training while they are in-service and thus the 
percentage of untrained teachers could be considerably reduced within 
the next few years I However, care should be taken not to sacrifice the 
quality of teacher training that they get through Summer-Cum-Correspondence 
courses. 

Above all else, finance is the life -breath of every enterprise. 

The funds ear --marked for the operation and maintenance of Regional Col- 
leges is very small - The aid given through the Agency for International 
Development has terminated. The Government of India views the RCE’s 
with a skeptical eye due to the mounting criticisms that it receives 
from other tr aining .co llege s and universities through out the country. 

It is , therefore , recommended that, the Office of. Education, through its 
Bureau of International Studies or other similar agencies, should 
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request the U.S, Government to release its rupee balance in India to 
conduct training and research in teacher education through the Regional 
Colleges of Education. Such money should be furnished without limit a - 
tions to its use to be utilized in the most effective way . 

There were mixed feelings about the American consultants who were 
sent to India under the AID program, to help develop the RCE programs. 
Indian educators, as a whole, felt that they did not receive maximum 
service from the consultants. There were instances where U.S. con- 
sultants were over-sensitive to the minor problems they faced in the 
field and there were ocasions when professors and students of RCE mis- 
treated the consultants for their lack of understanding of the Indian 
way of living or other simple reasons. Generally speaking, both con- 
sultants and the Indian educators with whom they worked, acted with 
li ttle restraint. It is, therefore, recommended that no U.S. consul- 
tants be sent to India to assist in dev eloping new programs unless 
their duties are detailed and agreed upon by all parties involved and 
the safety and security of the U.S^ personnel involved are fully 
guaranteed by the Government of India. It is further recommended that 
the consultants should be selected more carefully in order that they 
Trifl.y be true ambassadors of the country they represent and not just white- 
co lla r bosses for blue-collar workers. 



Instruments for the Evaluation 



As was stated earlier, the instruments for this study consisted 
of four different questionnaires: (l) Questionnaire for student 

teachers; (2) Questionnaire for secondary school teachers; ( 3 ) Question- 
naire for college or university faculty; and (4) Questionnaire for the 
administrators. Although these four instruments are dif ferent in their 
measurability 9 basically they all helped to measure just one aspect ~ 
the effectiveness of the Regional College Program in comparison with 
the programs at the Traditional Colleges and University Departments of 
Education. 

There are certain items repeated more than once either in the same 
questionnaire in different forms or in different questionnaires in the 
same form. This was one way of checking the consistency of the responses 
It also helped to discover how the people in different professional 
categories feel about a certain problem or issue or even the program as 
a whole. Thus, the principal investigator did not have to base his 
conclusions on the responses of any one group, but of al 1 four groups 
of the population under study. 

An attempt has been made through Fig. 8 to establish the relation- 
ship between the standard criteria and all four questionnaires mentioned 
above. Sim i lar diagrams could be developed to show the direct relation- 
ship between each set of criteria for RCE and traditional institutions, 
and the instruments for the evaluation. But, no such deta il ed effort 
has been made in this study because all the instruments have been tested 
and validated before they are being used and the principal investigator 
thus determined and made certain of the one-to-one relationship between 
the criteria and instruments developed during this study. 
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APPENDIX a 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 




Questionnaire for Student Teaciners 



I. Personal Information : 

(a) Full name 

First Middle last 

(b) Permanent address 




(c) Place of Birth: — 

City/Village District Stats 



(d) Age 

(e) Sex 1. Male 2. Female 

(f) Marital Status: (check one V ) 

1 . Single 2 . Married 3 . Widow 

(Widower) 



II. Academic Information 

(a) Nature of the training program that you are enrolled in: 
(check one ) 

1 # Four-year Bachelor of Arts/Science in Education 

2. Regular one-year Bachelor of Education . 

3 . Special, Summer-C urn-Correspondence Course.. 

4 . Other (specify) 




(b) Highest earned degree/diploma that you possess: 
(cbecsK (m e y^) 

i... H£g& School 

2. B.A./fc.Sc. _ 

3 . M.&./M . Sc . 



4 . Other (specify). 



(c) Major Subject(s) of specialization for: 



1 . High School 



Major Subject(s) 



2 . 



College 



Major/Main 



3 . Teacher Training. 



Major/Main 



(d) Minor Subjects Taken for: 
1 . High School 



2. College 

Minor/Subsidiary 





3 . Teacher Training 



Minor/Subsidiary 



fe) Please circle the class/division in which you completed 



your; 








By part system /pass 


1 . 


High School 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 










class 


2 , 


Bachelors degree 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


By part system/pass 










class 


3 * 


Masters 


1st 


2nd 


3rd_ 


pass class 



III. Institutional Information: 

(a.) Name and address of your present collog e/university 



&s). why did you choose to go to the particular training college 
that you are now enrolled in ? (check more than one) 

1, Very easy to get admitted 

2 Nearness to home 

3 . High qua lity staff 

4 , Reputation of the college 

5. Availability of the program 

* just a few courses in each examination and completed the 
wfecfe by more than one examination. 

O 

me 
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6. Scholarship and loan facilities 

7. Belongs to my church or religion 

8. The Government deputed 

9. Less expensive tuition and living conditions 

10. Other (specify) 



(c) What is the average size of all the classes in which you 
are enrolled in this year? (check one) 





1 . 


Less than 10 


4. 


, Between 30 and 40 


2. 


Between 10 and 20 


5. 


Between 40 and 50 


3. 


Between 20 and 30 


6. 


More than 50 



(d) How would you rate the staff, building and facilities, and 
the training program of your college ? (Circle the number 
which best expresses your opinion) 

Below 

Exc. Good Aver. Aver. Poor 



1 . The training and experience 

of the staff members 5 4 3 

2 . Willingness of the staff to 

assist you to solve the edu- 
cational problems thut you 

face 5 4 3 

3 . The teaching ability of the 

faculty 5 4 3 

4. Freedom for classroom inter- 
action among students and 

teachers 5 4 3 
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2 1 

2 1 
2 1 

2 1 



Below 

Exc. Good Aver. Aver. 



5 . Opportunity informal 

meetings the faculty- 

members 5 

6. Faculty’s v^Uiih^ness to 

help and ^Mid^ students 
in their pp r st% £or learning 5 

Building and Facj j-Au^r?? 

7. Classroom spaciousness 5 

8. The lighting ventilation 

of classro^itJ 8 5 

9. The dormit<?*y jollities 

(bed, desJ 4 * l^hts, 
bathrooms / • ) 5 

10. The library ^n^jities (books, 

films, maps, etc.) 5 

11. The laborai^r^ facilities 

(science #hpa*-atus, experi- 



ment tabl^, ^fiomicals, etc.) 5 
12. The Scienc^ Arts Museums 



for student Observe and 
study 5 

13 . The boardif 1 ^ (gibing) facilities 
(dining ro<?W f°od services, 
kitchen, etc.) 5 

14. The playgrAiP 1 ^ and physical 

education %^ijities 5 

15. The Colleg^ fJ^pkstore, 

canteen, c^her student 
services i 5 



4 3 2 



4 3 2 



4 3 2 

4 3 2 



4 3 2 

4 3 2 



4 3 2 



4 3 2 



4 3 2 

4 3 2 




Poor 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 



Below 

Exc. Good Aver. Aver. Poor 



16. The reading room and 

facilities 5 4 3 2 

17. The availability of audio- 
visual equipments 5 4 3 2 

18. The mass media such as 
radio or television for 
entertainment as well as 

for instructional purposes 5 4 3 2 

19. The recreation facilities 5 4 3 2 

20. The transportation facilities 5 4 3 2 

21. The location of the college 5 4 3 2 

22. Elegance of the building and 

the grounds 5 4 3 2 

Instructional Program 

23. Practical use of the courses 

offered 5 4 3 2 

24. The method and technique of 

instruction 5 4 3 2 

25. The examination system 5 4 3 2 

26. Relationship of the students 

with the faculty 5 4 3 2 

27. Freedom of expression on 

the campus 5 4 3 2 

28. The student assembly and 

other student activities 5 4 3 2 



1 

1 

1 

1 



O 

me 
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r: l r-v irv ‘:-v 



Below 

Exc. Good Aver. Aver. Poor 



29. The extra-curricular 

activities offered 5 

30. The direction, supervision 

and guidance given for 
practice teaching 5 

3 1 . The practice teaching program 

as a whole 5 

32. Cooperation and assistance 

given by the local schools for 
student teaching 5 

33 . The balance between theory 

and practice of the training 
program 5 

34 . The Vocational Guidance and 

counseling program 5 

35. Research orientation or research 

emphasis in the program 5 

36. Opportunity to heax 1 outstanding 

educationists through prearranged 
lecture series 5 

37. Model observation lessons 

arranged 5 

38. The moral and religious 

instruction program 5 

39. The stated objectives of 

your training college as you 
understand them 5 

40. The student evaluation pattern 

of the college S 



4 

4 



O 
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IV . Data on Professions .Attitude, Interest and Faculty Performance 

Please indicate how you feel about the following statements by 
checking ( yf) the answer that best describes your personal 
feelings . 

1. The training college in which I study provides me with a 
sound teacher training program. 



( ) , ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( > , 

Strongly 

Disagree 



2. A large number of courses that I am taking now are very 
interesting to me . 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



3. The provision for extra curricular activities such as sports 
or music enable me to break the boredom of other courses . 



( ) 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



4. There is very little place for extra curricular activities in a 
Teacher Training College. 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

• Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



5 . Most courses that are offered at the training college are so 
demanding that I hardly get time to take up many of the 
extra curricular activities . 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 
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6. I joined the training college simply because no other immedi- 
ate plans were materialized. 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



Uncle cided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



Strongly 

Disagree 



7 . If I have a second choice , I would certainly leave teaching 
and join with some profession other than teaching , 



( ) < ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



8. Intelligent and highly competent people take up jobs otner 
than teaching such as medici or engineering . 



< ) ( ) 
Strongly 
Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



« ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



Teaching is all -day-boring t? me, but I pursue it simply 
becuase I need money to support myself and my family. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 
Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



10. When I study some of the subjects offered in my college, I 
feel that I am forced to study a lot of things which have no 
practical value. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



11. I, as several of my friends do, think that the time that I am 
spending for teacher training could be used in a more produc 
tive way in some area's £ other than teaching. 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



< ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 
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12. Teaching is a noble profession as they (teachers) prepare 
citizens for tomorrow. 



( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


13 . A large majority of teachers at my college lack a clear 


understanding of the needs and interests 


of their students 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 



14. Majority of my professors succeed in making their subjects 
interesting and meaningful to me. 



( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


15. 1 lost interest in 


my studies 


after realizing 


how hard it is 


to find a 


job upon my graduation. 




( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


16. I think that most teachers like to exercise their authority 


in the classroom. 








{ ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


17. I feel that my marks are a fairly accurate reflection of my 


ability. 










( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 



18. I feel that it is not worth the time and money that one must 
spend to get a teacher training, as there is no job assurance 
upon graduation . 

( ) ( ) < ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Di sagree Disagree 

19. Some of my classes are so boring that I hardly get to learn 
from them . 

< ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

20. I feel at times that I am taking courses that are of little 
practical value to me . 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

Undecided 
Agree or Neutral Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



21. Many of my teachers do not know the real objectives of 
the courses that they are teaching. 



( ) ( ) ( ) < > J > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



22. Teaching as a career is not as monotonous as some people 
think it is. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 



< ) ( ) < > 

Undecided . Strongly 

Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



23 . Discipline in the modern school is not as strict as it 
should be. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

Undecided 
Agree or Neutral Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 
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24 . The training that I am getting in my college is adequate 
enough to take up a successful teaching career. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



25. The teacher should update (keep in touch with the latest 
knowledge constantly, even after he has completed the 
necessary training. 



( ) 


« ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


26.. One- 


-year teacher 


training is not adequate enough to pre 


pare 


one to become a professional teacher. 




( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


27. Faculty of the teacher training institutions 


should have 



special training, above and beyond a masters degree, to 
teach prospective teachers . 

( i < ) < ) ( > ' ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



V . Data on the Training College and Its Program 

Considering only this academic year (19G8— 1969), please 
indicate your preference for the following questions by 
checking (vO the category corresponding to your choice. 

1. During this academic year, how useful has the general 

guidance and individual assistance in the training college 
been to you on academic and professional matters ? 
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( ) , 

Extremely 

Useful 



( ) 



ldecided 



Unc 

Useful or Neutral 



( ) 

Useless 



( ) 

Extremely 

Useless 



2. In terms of your interest in teaching, how appropriate has 
the course work in education generally been? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Extremely Undecided Extremely 

Appropriate Appropriate or Neutral Inappropriate Inappropriate 

3. During this academic year, what degree of freedom for 
self direction have you generally been given in all your 
courses ? 



( ) 
Very 
Much 



( ) ( ) ( ) 

Undecided 

Much or Neutral Little 



( ) 
Very 
Little 



4, During this academic year, how would you rate the student - 
faculty interaction outside of the classroom (at lunchroom, 
playground, laboratory, library, social functions , etc.) in 
your training college ? 



( ) 

Very Much 
Interaction 



( ) 

Much 

Interaction 



( ) ( ) < > 

Undecided Little Very Little 

or Neutral Interaction Interaction 



5, During this academic year, what is the number of courses 

in yp^ir total training program in which you have experienced 
superior instruction ? 



( ) 

A Large 
Proportion 



< ) ( ) < > 

Undecided A Small Nearly 

or Neutral Proportion None 



( ) 

Nearly All 

6. How many of your training college teachers would you 
consider as outstanding* teachers? 

* "Outstanding" in the sense that they have superior ability 
to teach creatively, to make things easier tp understand, to pro- 
vide new ideas in teaching, and a willingness to help the students 
individually. 
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( ) < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

A Large Undecided A Small Nearly 

Nearly All Proportion or Neutral Proportion None 

7. During this academic year, up to what extent were the 
training college facilities (classrooms, recreation areas , 
residence halls, student activity centers , libraries, 
laboratories, etc.) adequate enough to provide you with a 
sound teacher training ? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Very Much Undecided Very Much 

Adequate Adequate or Neutral Inadequate Inadequate 

8. To what degree were the teaching aids and the equipment 
at your training college satisfactory for your obtaining a 
sound teacher training during this academic year? 

< > ( ) < > < ) < > 

Very much Undecided Very Much 

Satisfactory Satisfactory or Neutral Unsatls . Unsatis. 

9. To what extent do you think that the training that you ob' 
tained during this academic year encouraged you to deter- 
mine to accept teaching as your future career? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Very Much Undecided Little Very Little 

Encouraged Encouraged or Neutral Encouraged Encouraged 



VI . Data on Future Educational and Occupational Plans 



(a) Please check the one statement which best applies to your 
future educational plans after completing the present 
training: 

1. Immediate entry for a masters degree in education. 

2 . I mmediate entry for a masters degree in some field 
other than education . 
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3. Immediate entry in secondary school teaching. 

4 . Searching for a job other than teaching. 

5 . Taking it easy for at least a year 7 at home. 

6 . Other (please specify). 



(b) Please indicate your personal interest in participating in 
each of the following occupational activities in the future 
by circling the number corresponding to your preference. 





Extr. 

Inter. 


Inter- 


Undecided 
or Neut Uninter- 


Extr. 

Uninter. 


Teaching 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Administration 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Educational Research 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Government Service of 
any kind 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Social Work 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Politics 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Guidance and Counseling 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Student Personnel Work 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Public relations 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Vocational Instruction 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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Extr. 

Inter. Inter 



Undecided 
or Neut- Uninter 



Extr- 

Uninter. 



Designing and Developing 
Teacher Aids 



5 



4 



3 



2 



1 



Teacher Education 



5 



4 



3 



2 



1 



(c) From the above list, please write the one activity you 
would be most interested in doing in the future . 



(d) From the above list, please write the one activity you 
would be least interested in doing in the future . 



VII. General 

If you could begin your undergraduate program again , would 
you still choose to undergo teacher education as a part of 
your professional preparation? (check one) 



If your answer is "No", explain briefly why you would make 
this decision. 



Yes 



No 
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Questionnaire for Secondary School Teachers 



Instruction; Please write, check or circle the appropriate columns 

below. Please be sure to give answers to all questions 
as fully as you can. You may respond in your native 
language if you find it more convenient. 



I, 



Personal Information; 

a. Full name (please print) 

(first) 

b. Permanent Address 



(middle) (last) 



c . Place of Birth - 

(city/village) (state) 

d . A.ge 

e . Sex 

(male) (female) 

f . Marital Status: Single 

Widow 



; Married ! 

; Widower . « 



II. Academic Information: 

a. Highest Earned Degree: 

1 .) _Bachelors 2.) 

b What was your major for the highest degree that you earned? 

(if you have more than one degree, please list the majors in all) 



Masters 3.) 



Doctorate 



c. Additional training or diplomas earned: (please list any in- 

service training or summer institutes, seminars, etc. that 
you attended within the last five years .) 

1 . — 

2 . _ 

3. 

4 — 

d. At which training college did you complete your teacher 
training? (check the degree(s) that you have.l 



O 

ERIC 



hi. 



degree 



(name) 




B.Ed 


year 


iddress) 




B.T 


year 






M .Ed 


year 


Vocational Information: 








a. What is your present status 


of work ? 


(check one) 



1. Assistant Teacher 

2. Counselor/Social Worker 

— r 



3 . Administrator (Headmaster, Assistant Headmaster, 

Principal, etc.) 

4. Other (please specify) 

b. At what school do you work? 

Name of the School: 

Address: - 



Name of the Headmaster/Principal: 
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years 



months 



c . 



How long have you been a 



teacher? 



d. Is this your first school? yes no 

If you answered "no" , in how many schools have you taught 
before ? 

e. How .*iany students at your present school? ___ 

f. What is tha average size of the classes that you teach? 

g. Do you teach any subject other than the ones that you were 

trained in? yes __no 

If you answered "yes", what are those subjects? (please 
list) 



h. Please indicate by check- mark 00 what grade levels you 
teach ? 

Seventh & Below Tenth 

Eighth Eleventh 

Ninth Twelfth 

i. Please double check (vV) those factors that you considered 

as the most important ones and single check (*0 less important 
ones, in deciding to teach at the present institution. 

Faculty and adminis- 
tration's reputation 
Only place I was 
posted 

People and the 
community where the 
school stands 




1. 


Nearness to home 


4. 


2. 


Better pay 


5. 


3. 


School's reputation 


6 . 



Less expensive living 



8. Interest in their new 
programs and facilities 

9. Extra curricular 
activities offered 

10. Facilities for experi- 
ment and research 



1 1 . Had no other choice 

12. Willingness to help 
develop the place 
and people 

13. Instructional 
facilities 

14. Other (please 
specify) 



IV. Information on Training and Professional Commitment: 

a. When did you first consider to take up a teaching position? 
(check one) 



I . Prior to high school 


5 . Right after Bachelors 




Degree 


2. During high school 


6. A year or after receiving 


3 . After high school 


Bachelors Degree 


4. While in college 


7. After Masters Degree 


8. Other time (specify) 



b. Please double check (vA/ ) the most important item(s) and 
single check (^) the less important item(s) which prompted 
you to become a teacher. 
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Like the profession 



1 . 



2. Financial gain 

3 . Influence of a friend , 
a teacher 



6- Great need for good 
teachers 

7 . Paid holidays and mini- 
mum number of working 
days 



4 . Family tradition (father 
or mother or relative 
. was a teacher) 

5 . Like children 



8. No other job was avail- 
able 

9. Other (specify) 



Please indicate your preference for the following questions 
by checking the category corresponding to your response. 

1. In terms of your present job, how appropriate was the 
training you obtained at the training college ? 

< > ( ) < ) < ) < > , 

extremely Undecided Extremely 

Appropriate Appropriate or Neutral Inappropriate Inappropriate 

2. In terms of your professional interests, how appropriate has 
tl. course work of the training college generally been? 



( ) ( ) ( >. < ) 

Extremely Undecided 

Appropriate Appropriate or Neutral Inappropriate 



( ) 

Extremely 

Inappropriate 



3 . In terms of your academic and intellectual interests , during 
the training period, how challenging or enlightening was the • 
course work in general? 



{ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( > 

Extremely Undecided Extremely 

Challenging Challenging or Neutral Unchallenging Unchalleng, 

4 . During your training period , how would you characterize 
your interaction and relationship with the faculty of the 
college ? 

( ) 

Very cordial 
relationship 
and interaction 

( ) 

Very little 
interaction 
and relationship 

5. During the training period, what was the number of courses 
at the college in which you have experienced superior 
instruction ? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < ) 

Nearly A large Undecided A small Nearly 

all subjects Proportion or Neutral Proportion None 

6. In terms of the number of theory courses and practical 
courses that you have taken, your entire teacher prepara- 
tion seems to be characterized by which of the following 
statements? (Please check one .) 

( ) Overemphasis on theory 

( ) Overemphasis on practicums 

( ) Underemphasis on theory 

( ) Underemphasis on practicums 

( ) Proper balance between theory and practice 

( ) None of the above (please explain) 



( ) 

Cordial 
relationship 
and interaction 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Nuetral 



( ) 

Little 

relationship 
and interaction 
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7 .. What degree of personal attention and guidance did you 

receive from your professor or professors during the train- 
ing period? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Very High High Undecided Low Very Low 

Degree Degree or Neutral Degree Degree 

8. In your opinion, how well qualified (in terms of their 
teaching performance, interest, and attitude toward help- 
ing students, etc,) were the majority of professors who 
taught you while under the B*T./B*Ed training ? 

< > < > ( > ( > < ) 

Very well Moderately Undecided Poorly 

Qualified Qualified or Neutral Qualified Unqualified 

9. What is your opinion of the facilities and equipment 
available for your training both at the college and at the 
secondary school where you did your practice teaching ? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( > 

Quite Undecided Quite 

Adequate Adequate or Neutral Inadequate Inadequate 

10. How friendly, cooperative and helpful were the teachers 

and headmaster of the secondary school where you did the 
practice teaching? 

( ) ( ) ( > ( ) ( ! 

Very friendly Unfriendly Very unfriendly 

cooperative Undecided Uncoop. Uncooperative 

and helpful Moderately or Neutral Unhelpful Unhelpful 



>VI. How well do you feel that you are performing the following 
professional activities by circling the number that best 
corresponds to your behavior: 



Very* Very 

Ade ~ Adeq* Neut- Inadeq- Inadeq' 



a. Large group instruction 5 4 

b. Use of Instructional 

Materials 5 4 

c. Preparation ot inexpensive 

teaching materials 5 4 

d. Shcnt field trips 5 4 

e. Experimenting with new 

instructional methods 5 4 

f . Individual guidance and 

counseling for students 5 4 

g. Special attention to slow 

learners 5 4 

h. Participation and leader- 

ship in extra curricular 
activities 5 4 



3 

3 



2 

2 



1 

1 



i. Cooperative work with other 
teachers in school programs 

and planning 5 43 

j. Classroom discipline 5 4 3 

k. Teacher self-evaluation 5 4 3 

l. Teacher participation in 
professional organizations 

and conferences 5 4 3 

m. Research and innovations 5 4 ? 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Very Ver y 

Adeq- Adeq. Neut- Inadeq. Inadeq* 



n. Articles for professional 

journals 5 

o. Leadership for school 

activities 5 

p. Leadership for community 

activiti tc such as village 
development, arts or sports 
clubs, library or social 
functions 5 

q. Participation in local 

(panchayat) government 5 

r. Public lectures made and 

conferences ''ttended 5 

s . Participation in vocational 

training for the unskilled 5 

t. Individual conferences 

with students 5 

u. Group conferences with 

staff, administrators and 
parents 5 

v. Arrangement of summer 

institutes , seminars and 
other in-service training 
programs 5 

Presenting model observation 
lessons for the benefit of the 
school staff 5 



4 3 



4 3 



4 3 



4 3 



Very Very 

Adeq^Adeq. Neut- Inadeq. Inadeq- 



x. Examinations and other 
student evaluation 

systems 5 4 3 2 

y. Participation in moral and/ 

or religious instruction 5 4 3 2 



1 

1 



z. Efficiency in overall 

performance at school 5 



4 3 



2 



1 



aa. Interest and attitude 
toward teaching 



5 4 3 



2 



1 



bb. Awareness of educational 

goals 5 4 3 

co. Commitment to the teaching 

profession 5 4 3 

dd. Attitude toward introducing 

change both at school and 
in the community 5 4 3 



2 

2 



2 



1 

1 



1 



ee. Familiarity with the evalua- 
tion techniques 5 4 3 



2 



1 



VI7. Data on Educational Goals and Aspirations: Please indicate 
how you feel about the following statements by checking 
( ) the answer that best describes your personal feelings. 



1. The existing pattern of the Secondary School teacher 

preparation program is so excellent that it needs no change 
or modification. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 
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2, Classroom instruction and guidance should be the two main 
tasks of the teacher and not research or experimentation. 



( ) < > 
Strongly 
Agree Agree 



( ) < > 

Undecided 

or Neutral Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



3. Strict discipline should be maintained in the classroom 
instead of all out freedom for the students to do what 
they please by way of learning. 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 
Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 



Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



4. A teacher dominated classroom is more desirable than a 
student dominated one . 



( > ( ) 

Strong .iy 
Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



5. The present salary scale for teachers is reasonable and 
attractive, compared to the salaries given to people with 
similar education in business or industry. 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



6 . My knowledge for teaching in high school is sufficiently 

satisfactory that I don't need to go and attend any in-service 
training or summer institutes . 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



< ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



7 a M y education and training at the teacher training college 
encouraged me to undertake or help with certain community 
development activities . 



Strongly 

Agree Agree 



Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



Strongly 

Disagree 



8. In addition to my school work, I am very active in 
community activities such as clubs, library, panchayat, 
and community development programs . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Very Undecided Hardly Not 

True True or Neutral True True 

9. The literacy rate in my village/ town/ city has increased 
considerably ever since a high school and/or college 
was established in my town. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

10. There is a great shortage of well trained staff to teach 
high school vocational subjects in India. 

( ) ( ) ( ) < ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



11. There should be more high schools offering a variety of 
vocational subjects throughout the country coupled with 
the growth of industry, if India wants to solve her un- 
employment problem. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

12. There is very little time and opportunity at my school to 
practice the teaching methods and techniques that I 
learned at the trailing college. 
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( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



( ) 

Agree 

13. I had to wait almost a year or more after completing the 
leacher training degree to find a teaching position. 

C ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Very Undecided Hardly Not at 

True True or Neutral True All True 

14. Teaching is a profession as that of medicine and 
engineering and therefore, there should be more 
rigid admission standards for the selection of 
teachers , as has been practiced by their counterparts 
in other professions. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

15. Teaching is something more than a paying job for me 
since I love it. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

16. The education of teachers is a continuous and on going 
process. Therefore, teachers should be re-trained every 
year for providing the latest knowledge in teaching through 
in-service training programs . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

17. The teacher should act as a mediator between school and 
community to convey each others ideas and opinions. 
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( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Strongly 




Undecided 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


or Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


. Please write 


your comments , 


if you have any. 


on how much 



you like the college and the training program that you attend- 
ed. A word or two about the problems you face In the present 
job or the school at which you are teaching will also be of 
interest to us. If you have any suggestions to improve either 
the training program or secondary education in general, please 
feel free to write that also. You may use additional sheets if 
the given space is not enough. 
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Questionnaire for College or University Faculty 
(Please be sure to answer all quertions) 



I. Personal Vita: 
a. Full name _ 



Last 



b. Permanent address 



First 



c. Place of Birth 



d. Age 



e . Sex 1 . 



City /Village 



2 . 



Male 



Female 



f. Marital Status: 1. 



2 , 



M iddle 



State 



3. 



Single 



Married 



Widow/ 

Widower 



II. 



Education: 

a. Highest Earned Degree 

1. Masters _ 

Major Minor 

2 . _Doctorate 

~~ ~~~ Major Minor 



b. University which conferred the highest degree on you: 
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c. Teacher Training Degree(s), if any (please check one or more) 



1 . 


B.T. 


3. 


M.Ed. 


2. 


B.Ed. 


4. 


None 



d. Name and address of the training college or university you 
graduated from: 



III . Experience : 



a . What is 


your official title at the college: 


(Please check one) 


1 . 


Lecturer 


4. 


Dept. Chairman 


2. 


Profes sor 


5. 


Other (specify) 


3. 


Reader 







b. How long have you occupied your present p tion? (Please 
check one) 

1. Less than one year 4.__ Tf ee to four years 

2 . One to two years 5 . Four to five years 

3. Two to three years 6. Over five years 

c. What was your position prior to the present one? 

Position 
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c. (continued) 



Name of Institution 



Address 

d. Why did you leave that position? Please double check (vV*) 
the most important reason and single check. W) the less 
important ones (check more than one). 



1 . 


poor pay 


7. 


No scope for 


2. 


Away from home 




research and 
development 


3. 


No challenge 


0 . 


Impressed with 


4. 


Personal reasons 




the program at 
the present 




(Illiriess , Marriage, etc.) 




institution 


5. 


Lack of reputation 


9. 


No extra curri- 


6. 


High cost of living 




cular activity 






10. 


M isunderstand- 








ing with the 
adm in is tration 
or faculty 






11. 


Other (please 



Specify) 



e. Please show bv double checking (*'''«/') what you like most 
and by single checking (s) what you like least about your 
present job. 



Paid vacation 



Good Salary 
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1 



2 



3 . 


Good working conditions 


12. 


A steady jcb of 


4. 


Friendly people to work with 




little worry 






13. 


Mental and 


5. 


Chance for promotion 




Physical strain 


6. 


Facilities for research 




is very little 






14. 


Prestige and 


7. 


Good relations with the 




respect in the 




administration 




community 


8. 


Opportunity for further 


15 . 


Opportunity for 


9. 


studies 

Opportunity to conduct 




profess ional 
upgrading 




experimental programs 


16. 


Other (please 








spec ify) 



10. Great challenge of work- 

ing with young teachers 



11. Better building, library 

laboratory and other 
facilities . 



IV. Institutional Data: 

a. What subjects/courses do you teach? (Please list by order 
of importance. 



b. How many hours of classroom teaching do you have on each 
day? 



1 . 



One to two 
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3. Four to Five 5- Mere than Six 

4. Five to Six 

* 

c. Have you conducted any educational research so far 
1 . Yes 2 . No 

If you answered "yes", please specify. — — 



d. Have you develope any new methods, techniques or teaching 
materials as a result of your research? 

1. Yes 2. No 

e. Have you published the findings of your research or written 
any articles in professional journals? 

1 . Yes 2 . No 

f . Have you undertaken any voluntary work in your community 
for its socio-economic and political development? (please 
check one) 

I. Y es 2. No 

If, "yes" , please indicate the nature of the work by checking 
more than one of the following: 

1 . Helped to set up or run a library 

2. Active worker in local sports or arts club 



* If you are doing any research now, please be sure, to 
answer "yes.” 



3. Gave public lectures on hygienic living and 

Sanitary conditions. 

4. Raised money, food and clothing to help the poor 



5. Assisted in the village government 

6. . Encouraged student teachers to take part in 
community activities 

7 . Developed a new farming technique in the village 

and thus helped to increase agricultural productivity 

8. Set up new school(s) with the community cooperation 

to eradicate Illiteracy 

9. Other (please specify) 



0 
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g. Do you have any training in vocational guidance and 
counseling ? 



1 • Yes 



2. No 



h. Do you teach any of the following subjects at the training 
college? (check one or more) 



1 . 
2 . 



3. 



4. 
5 . 



Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Technology 



7. 

8 . 



9. 

Office Occupations 
Guidance and Counseling 



Distributive Educa- 
tion 

None of these 

_Other Vocational 
subjects (please 
specify) 



Commerce 
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V. General Data 



Please indicate, by circling the appropriate number, how you 
would rate yourself, your training college, and the teacher 



training program that you offer 


. The 


scale means: 






1 . Personal 


Very 

High 


High 


Medium Low 


Very 

Low 


a. Your training and 

experience to teach in 
a training college. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


b. Your interest in teacher 
training 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


c. Your knowledge in 
teaching methods 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


d. Your knowledge in new 
teaching techniques 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


e. Your willingness to 
introduce change 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


f . Your belief in theory 
over practice 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


g. Your manners and 
personal appearance 
in the classroom 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


h. Your willingness for 
individual assistance 
to students 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


i. Your interest in extra- 
curricular activities 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


j. Your cooperative or 
team work with the 
other faculty members . 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Very- 

High 

k. Your prejudice toward 

subjects (disciplines) 
other than yourr 5 

l. Your relationship with 
the administrative staff 5 

xn. Your ability to evaluate 



the student teacher 5 

n. Your ability to do 

research 5 

o. Your willingness to 

experiment new ideas 5 

p. Your ability to write 

and publish articles in 
professional journals 5 



q. Your openness to 

suggestions of improve- 



ment from your 
colleagues 5 

r. Your ingenuity and 

innovativeness in 
teaching and research 5 

s. Your subject matter 

competency 5 

t. Your commitment to 

teaching profession 5 



Very 

High Medium Low Low 
4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 



2 . Training College 

a. Suitability of the train- 
ing college location 
(land area, position, 

- nearness to public trans- 
portation, etc.) 5 
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4 



3 



2 



1 



Very Ver V 

High High Medium Low Low 



b. Convenience of the 

building(s) 5 

c. Physical appearance 

or beauty of the build- 
ing and grounds 5 

d. Practicability of the 

furniture and class- 
room equipment 
(movable desk and 
chairs, screens to use 
projectors etc.) 5 

e. Collection of pro- 
fessional books and 
journals in the library 5 

f. Ease in using the library 

(the way how books are 
arranged, fast service 
etc.) ^ 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 



3 



2 



1 



g. Yearly allotment of 

money for library books 5 



4 



3 



2 



1 



h. 



nd equip- 
uie laboratory 



i. Amount of money alloted 
for the yearly purchase 
of laboratory equip- 
ment 5 



j . Student teaching 

facilities at the lab- 
oratory school, if 
there is any 



4 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 
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IlfilliS: 



Very Very 

High High Medium Low Low 



k. Building, equipment 
and other facilities for 
extra-curricular 

activities 5 4 3 



l. Convenience of con- 
ference rooms , assembly 

hall, etc. 5 4 3 2 1 

m. Compatability of the 
building to the health 
and safety of its 
occupants. (Precaution 
for fire prevention, 
hygienic surroundings 

etc.) 5 4 3 2 1 



3 . The Educational Program 

a. Clarity of the educa- 
tional philosophy 5 

b. Clarity of the educa- 
tional objectives 5 

c. Provision for the devel- 

opment of the whole 
personality 5 



4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 



4 



3 



2 



1 



d. Planning and arrange- 

ment of the program to 
achieve the stated 
objectives 5 

e. Flexibility of the 

curriculum 5 

f . Provis ion for indiv idua 1 
and independent study 5 
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Very Very 

High High Medium Low Low 







g. Use made of the 

instructional materials 
available 5 4 

h. Development of useful 

and inexpensive teach- 
ing aids 5 4 

i. Student participation 
in extra-curricular 

activities 5 4 

j. Relationship between 
school programs and 

actual life experiences 5 4 

k. Opportunities to develop 

social trait and behavior 
patterns of students 
and teachers through 
extra curricular activ- 
ities 5 4 

l. Student interest and 
participation in main- 
taining a student 
government (assembly) 

in the college 5 4 

m. Opportunity to express 
hidden leadership 

abilities of students 5 4 

n. Opportunity to express 
and develop the latent 

talents of students 5 4 

o. Coordination of the 

vocational and educa- 
tional guidance services 5 4 




3 2 1 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 



3 2 



1 



3 2 1 









Very 

High High Medium Low 

p. Personal assistance to 
students in meeting 
their "educational, 
vocational, health, 
moral, social, civic, 

and personal problems" 5 4 3 2 

q. Faculty- student inter- 
action in and outside 

the classroom 5 4 3 2 

r. Balance between theory 
and practice in the 

curriculum 5 4 3 2 

s. Cooperation with local 
school systems in terms 

of student teaching, etc. 5 4 3 2 

t. Time and money spent 
for individualized 

instruction 5 4 3 2 

u. Professional courses 
such as, philosophy, 
psychology, or social 
foundations of educa- 
tion , offered at your 

college 5 4 3 2 

v. Specialized courses 
offered for the subject 

matter specialization 5 4 3 2 

w. General Education 
Courses (liberal arts) 

offered ' 5 4 3 2 

x. Provision for internal 

assessment of students 5 4 3 2 
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Very 

Low 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



Very 

High 

Provision made in the 
program for the pro- 
fessional growth of the 
faculty (eg. seminars, 
conferences; in-service 
training etc.) 5 

Opportunity for coop- 
erative projects with 
other training colleges 5 



Very 

High Medium Low Low 



4 



3 2 1 



3 2 1 



VI. Miscellaneous Data: 

Please indicate by checking (>/) on the given scale, how you 
feel about the following statements: 

(a) Training Colleges should offer a regular four-year inte- 
grated bachelors degree program instead of a one year 
Bachelor of Teaching or Bachelor of Education diploma. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(b) An extended period of training, not exceeding two years 
beyond bachelors degree, would be more desirable than 
a four-year bachelor of education program to meet the 
shortage of qualified secondary school teachers in India 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(c) The present one-year B. T./B. Ed. program is quite 

satisfactory and adequate enough to provide the necessary 
training for a prospective teacher. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



< > ( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree Disagree 



me 
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(d) Teaching is a profession as that of medicine or engineering, 
and therefore the recruitment of teachers should be with 
as much care and concern as that of the latter professions: 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 



Undecided 



( ) 



Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(e) 



(f) 



People who turn to teaching c a last resort should be 
recruited for the job, with muon care. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 



Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



Interest and aptitude of the prospective teachers should 
be tested before they are actually admitted for the train- 
ing. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 



Disagree 



C ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(g) Educational qualification, teaching ability and the con- 
tribution made to his areas of specialization should be 
the criterion for placing one as department chairman or 
dean, instead of just the number of years of experience 
the person has. 

< > ( > ( ) ( > < > 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

(h) Increased freedom in the classroom definitely creates added 
confusion in the classroom. 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
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(i) The teacher should know the family conditions and home 
environment of each of his students. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(j) A student has the right courteously to break in a lecture 
class and disagree openly with the teacher. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( > ( ) < > 

Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(k) At least part of the teacher training should be vocational 
education. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



( 1 ) 



EveEy teacher training college should have a written 
statement of its objectives/ in spite of the fact that it 
is part of a big university which has a definite aim and 
purpose . 



( ) 

Strongly 

A y *ae 



( ) ( ) ( > ( 5 , 

strong ly 

r^e Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(m) Research and experimentation are two of the main jobs 
a training college should do. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(n) Instruction is the most important task of an educational • 
institution and training colleges are no exception from 
that . 



( > 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
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( ) 

Disagree 






( > 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(o) There should be a continuous evaluation of the effectiveness 
of curricula and procedures of the college. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(p) Students and faculty should have proper representation on 
the policy making body of the college . 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(q) The faculty of the college should have the final say in 
matters pertaining to academic programs and standards . 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( > 



( ) 



( ) 

Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(r) The facilities , equipment and program as a whole of my 
College are adequate enough to offer a quality training 1 xoi 
the prospective teachers . 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



( ) 



( ) 



( > 

Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(s) The admission policies and practices of my college are to 
be modified to get the best quality students for teaching 
profession. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( > ( > < ) < > 

Strongly 

Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(t) The present number of staff members in my college is large 
enough to operate a smooth training program. 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



(u) A training college faculty member should have at least some 
teacher training by way of professional preparation/ in 
addition to his subject matter specialization. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) ( > 



Undecided Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(v) The faculty should give leadership in community activities 
and should thus try to establish a cordial relationship be- 
tween the college and the community. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 



Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(w) individual training colleges should be given the authon y 
to evaluate their student teachers' performance and award 
degrees or diplomas instead of arranging the annual/ umv 
ersity-level , external .examinations • 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 



Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(x) Internal assessments are often biased, positively or nega- 
tively toward the students and, therefore, only an external 
examiner would be able to determine the merit or worth of 
a student from an impartial standpoint. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 



Undecided 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(y) A person's ability for a profession cannot be determined 
through one or two written examinations, but a series of 
regular observations of his behavior and performance . 



( ) < ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) ( ) 



Undecided Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 
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VII. Please write your comments, if any, about the teacher 

training program offered at your college or in the country 
as a whole. 




APPENDIX D 



QUESTIONNAIRE EOR THE ADMINISTRATORS 





Questionnaire for the Administrators 



1 



I. Personal Data: 

a . Name 

first middle last 

b. Official Title (Principal, Headmaster, etc.) 



Office Address 








Marita] Status: 1. single 2. 

3 . widow/ wid ower 

Sex: 1. Male 2. Female 

Place of Birth 


married 


city/village 


district 



state 



g . Age 

II. Educational Data: 

a. Highest degree earned (check one and cross out that which is 
not applicable): 

1. B.A./B.Sc Major Minor 

1 The term "administrator" is used here for any Individual involved 
in school administration or supervision at the state , local or federal 
level as headmaster/principal, department chairman, school inspector, 
university vice chancellor or ministry of education official. 
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2. 


M.A./M.Sc. 


Major 


Minor 


3. 


Ph.D. 


Major 


Minor 


4. 


Other (please specify) 







Name and address of the university which conferred the highest 
degree: 



Degree earned in Education: (check one or more) 



1 . 


B.T./B.Ed. 


Major 


Minor 


2. 


B.T./M.Ed. 


Major 


Minor 


3. 


D.Ed. 


Major 


Minor 


4. 


Other Diplomas (specify) 







Name and address of the training college (s) you graduated from: 



Have you had any specific training in school/college/university 
administration ? 

1. Yes 2. No 

If you answer "yes", please list the courses or subjects and 
the number of quarters or years of such training that you have had. 

I # course/subject L ength in months 

2. course/subject Length in months 

3 ^ course/subject Length in months 

4 ^ course/subject ■ Length in months 

What specific academic training helped you to achieve the present 
administrative position? (please be specific) 



Do you think that your education and training is adequate enough 
to successfully perform the administrative duties that you are 
performing now? 

1. Yes 2. No 

If your answer is "No", please state what other training, you th ink, 
an administrator ought to have . 



3 'cupational Data: 

How long since you are an administrator? (check one) 



Less than a year 4 . Five to ten years 

One to two years 5 . More than ten years 



3 . _Three to four years 

How long have you occupied your present position? 



1 . Less than a year 



- 4 -. 



Five to ten years 



2 . One to two years 



S . _More than tan years 



3 , _Hhree to four years 



Please check and indicate how you achieved the present 
position: 



1 . Promotion by seniority 



5 . Elected by popular 

vote 



2. H igh academic degree 

3 . Preferred choice of the 

school/college board 



6 . Appointed by the 

ministry of educa- 
tion or directorate 



High recommendation from 7 . Other (please specify) 

a former employer or friend 



d. 



please check those items which primarily attracted you to 

accept an administrative job. (check one or more) 



1 . 
2 . 
3 . 



Better pay 4 . 

_Nearness to home 5. 
More challenge 



Better living conditions 



High prestige in the com- 
munity 

T o rnct nf livincr 
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7. 


Easy job 


10. 


Interest in admin- 
instration and 


8. 


Opportunity to try new 
Educational ideas 


11. 


supervision 
Chance for 


9. 


Opportunity to get 
acquaintance with 




promotion 




high ranking edu- 
cationists 


12. 


Other (please 

specify) 



e. Please check to indicate whether the following atrtivitntes took place 
at your institution or office, after your taking chiacge of-its admini- 
stration. (Please check more than one item if arawlieaEile . Please 
double check ( ) those activities which took p&ace snore than once.) 



1 . 

2 . 



4. 



5. 





Research and development 9 . 



Experimental Program 

Periodic (quarterly or monthly 
evaluation of your staff 10. 

New library system for book 
distribution 

Developed instructional 
materials 11. 

Curriculum change or 
revision 12. 

_Consult the faculty and 
students for policy making 

: ... /;■ 13 . 

Jlew buildings and equip- 
ment 
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Increased community 
participation in 
school/college 
activities 

Increased school 
participation in 
community activities 
(cleaning villages , 
building roads, etc.) 

Increased physical 
education facilities 

Conducted summer 
institutes and other 
in-service programs 

_Opened laboratory 
schools and experi- 
mental or training 
programs 



■i 

: 



: 



V 



1 







14. Increased faculty 16. Landscaping and 

participation in beautifying of the 

professional grounds 

organizations 

17. Other (please specify) 

15 . Faculty and student 

cooperative projects 



f. Do you have any teaching experience? 

1 . Yes 2 . No 

If you answer "yes" please state the length of such experience 
in years or months . — 

g. How often do you visit and supervise the teaching performance of 



your 


faculty members ? (please 


check one) 


1. 


Once a week 


5. 


Once in six months 


2. 


Once a month 


6. 


Once a year 


3. 


Once in two months 


7. 


Other (please specify) 


4 . 


Once in three months 







1 i 



n 
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h. 



What is the nature of the teacher evaluation your institution 
follows ? (please specify) 



1 . 
2 . 

3. 



Classroom observation 



Individual conferences 
with teachers 

_Teacher- self-evaluation 
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^Teachers' own represen- 
tatives conduct the 
evaluation and then re- 
port the findings to the 



A combination; of a few 



of these 






6. • A combination of a few of these 

7. None of these (If you check this item, please specify ^ 
what evaluation method is practiced at your institution) 



i. 





Please check on the following list all the subjects/courses 
that are offered to major or minor at your school/college/depart- 
ment of education. Please double checkj ) majo rs and single 

check ( ) minors . 



1. 


Agriculture 


14. 


History 


2. 


Biology 


15. 


Home Science 


3 . 


Botany 


16. 


Hygiene 


4. 


Business 


17. 


_ Mathematics 


S'. 


Chemistry 


18. 


Music 


6. 


Commerce 


19. 


Office Occupations 


7. 


Crafts 


20. 


Physical Education 


8. 


Distributive Education 


21. 


Physics 


9. 


Economics 


22. 


Psychology 


10 . 


English 


23. 


Regional Languages 


11. 


Fine Arts 


24. 


Science (General) 


12. 


Geography 


25. 


Social Studies 


13. 


Hindi 


26. 


Technical Education 
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27. Trade and Industry 

28. Other (please specify) 



IV. Data on Programs, Facilities, Equipment and Personn el 

Please indicate by circling the appropriate number, how you 
would rate the following: 



A. Program at your institution 

Very Very 

High High Med. Low Low 

1. Theoretical emphasis on 

various subjects 5 4 3 2 1 



2. Practical emphasis on 
various subjects 

3 . Balance between both 
theory and practice 

4. Provision for individualized 

study 

5 . Provision for independent 

study 

6. Specificity of educational 

objectives 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
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Very 

High High Med 



Low 



Very 

Low 



7 . Flexibility of the curriculum 5 

8. Planning and arrangement of 

the program 5 

9. Number of professional 

courses offered 5 

10. practical applicability 

of the courses to life 
situations 5 

1 1 . Number of vocational 

courses offered 5 

12. Number of subjects 

offered for special- 
ization 5 

13 . Provision for research 

and development 5 

14. Facilities for recreational 
and other social activities 5 



4 

4 

4 



4 

4 



4 

4 

4 



3 

3 

3 



3 

3 



3 

3 

3 



2 1 
2 1 
2 1 



2 1 
2 1 



2 1 
2 1 
2 1 



15 . Facilities for teacher 
self-evaluation 



4 



3 



2 1 



16. Physical education 

facilities 5 

17. Opportunity for student 

participation in school 
functions 5 

18 . Relationship between 

school/college activities 
and actual life experiences 5 



2 1 
2 1 



2 



1 




Very 

High High Med 



Low 



Very 

Low 



19. Student interest and 



participation in main- 
taining a student assembly 5 


4 3 2 1 


20. Vocational and academic 
guidance services at the 
institution 5 


4 3 2 1 


21. Assistance to students in 

meeting various (educational, 
vocational, health, moral, 
social, civic a.nd personal) 
problems 5 


4 3 2 1 


22 . Opportunity for interaction 
between students and 
teachers 5 


4 3 2 1 


23 . Number of modern experi- 
mental programs offered 5 


4 3 2 1 


24. Number of in-service 

programs arranged every 
year 5 


4 3 2 1 


25 . Number of conferences 
scheduled to be held 
each year for the faculty 
and administration 5 


4 3 2 1 


26. Flexibility of the daily 

schedule 5 


4 3 2 1 


27. Freedom of expression on 

the campus for both faculty 
and students 5 


4 3 2 1 


28 . Provision for the exchange 
of teachers between one 
institution and another 5 
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4 3 2 1 



Very 

High High Med. 



Very 
Low Low 



29 . Provision for field trips 

and excursions 5 


43 21 


30 . Provision for other 
extra-curricular and 
co-curricular activities 5 


43 21 


3 1 . Provision for parent-teacher 

conferences 5 


43 21 


32 . Provision for moral and 

religious instructions 5 


43 21 


33 . Provision for programs or 
projects to be held in 
cooperation with other 
institutions 5 


43 21 


34 . Number of special courses 

offered for women 5 

B. Facilities at vour institution 


43 21 


1 . Convenience of the building 
in general 5 


43 21 


2 . Spaciousness of classrooms 5 


43 21 


3 . Beauty, neatness and 

convenience of classrooms 5 


43 21 


4 . Nearness to public 

transportation 5 


4 3 2 1 


5 . Beauty and cleanliness of 

grounds 5 


4 3 21 


6 . Number of books in library 5 
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Very 

High High Med. 



Very 
Low Low 



7. Facilities for idependent 

study 5 4 3 


2 1 


8 . Availability of library books , 
maps, charts, etc. for the 

students 5 4 3 


2 1 


9. Convenience in the use of 

laboratory room 5 4 3 


2 1 


10. Availability of necessary 

laboratory equipment 5 4 3 


2 1 


11. Student recreation facilities 5 4 3 


2 1 


12. Staffrecreationfaciliti.es 5 4 3 


2 1 


13 . Boarding and lodging 

facilities for students 5 4 3 


2 1 


14 . Availability of living 
accommodations for 

the staff 5 4 3 


2 1 


15. Size and convenience of 
the school/college book 

store 5 4 3 


2 1 


16. Convenience of the 
cafeteria and other 

eating facilities 5 4 3 


2 1 


17. Convenience of the 

assembly hall 5 4 


2 1 


18. Availability of bathrooms 
and other hygienic 

facilities 5 4 3 


2 1 
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Very 

High High Med. 



Very 
Low Low 



19 . Facilities for Arts and 
Crafts classes 



5 4 



3 2 1 



C . Equipment at your institution 

1. Availability of office equip- 

ment (typewriters , duplicator , 
adding machine, etc.) 5 

2. Number of maps, charts, 

etc . ® 

3 . Availability of laboratory 

equipment to provide practical 
experience for students 5 

4. Supply of ordinary classroom 

appliances like blackboards , 
desks, chairs, etc. ' 

5. Supply of teaching aids 

6 . The amount of teaching aids 
designed and produced at the 
school 



4 

4 



4 



4 

4 



4 



7. Availability of mass media, 

such as radio, television, 
etc. at the school 5 

8. Availability of public address 

system, telephone etc. 5 

9. Availability of modern lighting, 

air conditioning , etc . 5 

10. Availability of games and 

sports equipment 5 
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4 

4 

4 

4 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 



3 



2 



1 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 



3 



2 1 






$ 



$ 

§ 



3 






l 




Very Very 

High High Med . Low Low 



11. Availability of musical 

instruments 5 4 3 


2 1 


D. Personnel at your institution 

1 . Adequacy of the teaching 

staff at the school/college 5 4 3 


2 1 


2 . Adequacy of the number of 

non-teaching staff 5 4 3 


2 1 


3 . The number of teachers with 

a B.T./B.Ed. degree 5 4 3 


2 1 


4 . The number of staff members 

without a bachelors degree 5 4 3 


2 1 


5 . The number of teachers with- 
out any kind of teacher 

training 5 4 3 


2 1 


6 . The number of teachers with 

masters degrees 5 4 3 


2 1 


7 . The number of teachers with 

doctoral degrees 5 4 3 


2 1 


8 . The number of teachers who 
teach subiects other than their 
own field of specialization 5 4 3 


2 1 


9 . The number of teachers with 
two to five years of teaching 

experience 5 4 3 


2 1 


10. The number of teachers with 
two to five years of teaching 

experience 5 4 3 
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2 1 



Very Very 

High High Med. Low Low 



1 1 . The teaching ability of large 



majority of teachers at your 
instiutuion 5 


4 3 2 1 


12. Creativity in teaching 5 


4 3 2 1 


13. Cooperation among the staff 5 


4 3 2 1 


14. Teachers' individual assistance 
to students 5 


4 3 2 1 


15. Staff participation in extra- 
curricular activities 5 


4 3 2 1 


16. Teacher participation in com- 
munity enterprises 5 


4 3 2 1 


17. Teacher cooperation with the 
principal and administrative 
staff 5 


4 3 2 1 


18. Research interest of teachers 5 


4 3 2 1 


19. Teachers' interest in introducing 
experimental methods and 
techniques 5 


4 3 2 1 


20. Use made of the available 
teaching aids 


4 3 2 1 


2 1 . Teachers ' ability to make 
inexpensive instructional 
materials 5 


4 3 2 1 


22. Interest in teaching , as 

expressed by majority of teachers 
and observed by the admini- 
strator 5 


4 3 2 1 
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Very 

Med. Low Low 



Very 

High High 



23. Teachers' knowledge in the 
subject matter he teaches 

24. Teachers' understanding of 
the student needs 

25. Extra-curricular activities 
initiated by the teachers 

2 6 . Teachers ' intere st and 

participation in professional 
organizations and other 
professional activities 5 

27. The leadership ability of the 

staff 5 

28. Articles written in school 

professional journals by the 
teachers 5 



5 4 

5 4 

5 4 



3 2 
3 2 
3 2 

3 2 
3 2 



3 2 



1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 



29. The number of teachers who 

earned special degrees or 
diplomas while in service 5 

30. The number of teachers who 

shared their professional 
compentency with other 
institutions 5 



V . Attitude and Interest Dataj 

Please indicate your preference for the following statements 
by checking on the scale given under each statement . Please 
give the first reaction that comes to your mind as your response 
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(a) Teaching or instruction is the primary task of the teacher 
and research should be conducted only by those who are 
free from teaching . 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( > 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(b) One-year B.T./B.Ed. program is quite sufficient to pro- 
vide the basic training needed to teach in secondary schools 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



{ ) 

Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) < ) 

Strongly 

Disagree disagree 



(c) In the light of poor quality teaching,, widely seen in 

secondary schools, I tend to say that the present teacher 
training program should be extended? iformore than, one 
year , 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



(. ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(d) A four-year education major would be more desirably to 
prepare quality teachers for our secondary schools than 
the existing one-year program. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 



( ) 

Agree 



< ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(e) Selection and recruitment of teachers should be more 

strict in education because education is a profession as 
that of engineering or medicine. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 

Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(f) Those people who come to teaching as a last resort should 
be discouraged from entering into it. 
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( ) ( ) ( ) i ) ot i 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(g) Interest and aptitude of the prospective teachers should be 
tested before they are admitted for teaching training . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) _ ( > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



(h) Higher educational qualification and superior teaching 
ability should be the main criteria for placing one as an 
administrator in a school or college instead of a "seniority 
promotion" based on the number of years of experience one 
has . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



(i) Teachers should be encouraged to experiment in their local 
schools, new methods and techniques, and to introduce 
new ideas which they learned at the training college, in 
spite of the rigid curriculum they have to follow. 



( ) 

Strongly 

Agree 


( ) 

Agree 


( ) 

Undecided 
or Neutral 


( ) 

Disagree 


( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 


(j) School should be a community in itself where students 
and teachers should be able to experience a community 


•living. 










< ) 

Strongly 

Agree 


( ) 
Agree 


( > ^ 
Undecided 

or Neutral 


( ) 

Disagree 


( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(k) Training colleges should give more emphasis on practical 
training than on theoretical content materials. 
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( ) ( ) ( ) < ) ( ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(l) Teachers colleges should definitely offer courses in 
vocational subjects such as agriculture/ commerce/ trade, 
industry, arts, business, and crafts, in addition to the 
professional courses that they are offering. 

c ) < > ( ) ( ) < ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(m) There is heardly any balance between general, specialized 
and professional subjects now widely offered in training 
colleges . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(n) There should be a continuous evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the curricula and procedure of the school/college. 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(o) Each high school and college should be given the author- 
ity to evaluate their students and their performances, 
instead of just one external examination which determines 
the success or failure of all the students. 



( ) ( ) • < ) < > < \ 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(p) Internal assessment is more valid and reliable than an 
external assessment. 

t > < > ( ) < > < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 
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(q) Internal assessments are often biased, positively or nega- 
tively , against the student and therefore omly an external 
examiner could determine the actual merit cof the student 
from 'Em impartial stand point. 

Strongly * * Undecided ( * Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(r) It takes more moeny, equipment, and facilities to experi- 
ment and improve any educational system „ 

< > ( > < ) ( ) < ) 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



(s) Added cost of a new program should not be considered as 

the main criterion for stopping it, but its overall effective- 
ness and its contribution to the educational system of ths 
country . 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



(t) Teachers and students should have adequate freedom of 
expression on the campus. 



( ) ( ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( > 

Undecided 
or Neutral 



( ) 



Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(u) Teachers and administrators should update their profes- 
sional knowledge by attending periodic conferences, 
seminars, and inservice training programs. 



( ) < ) 

Strongly 

Agree Agree 



( ) ( ) 

Undecided 

or Neutral Disagree 



( ) 

Strongly 

Disagree 



(v) Character building is definitely the primary aim of secondary 
education and therefore moral and religious instruction should 
be made an essential part of their curriculum. 

(I ( ) ( ) ( ) < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(w) Part-time training courses and summer-cum-correspondence 
co u rses should be increased to alleviate the great shortage 
of secondary school teachers . 

( > < > ( ) < > < > 

Strongly Undecided Strongly 

Agree Agree or Neutral Disagree Disagree 

(x) Individual high schools and training colleges should be 
free to frame their own curriculum which they think would 
suit che local conditions and needs instead of following 

a state-wide or uni vers ity-wide curricula. 

( > < ) < > 

Undecided Strongly 

or Neutral Disagree Disagree 



( ) ( ) 
Strongly 

Agree Agree 



(a) If you could, which of the following changes would you 

like to see incorporated into the present secondary school 
teacher education program? (please check one or more) 

1 , More liberal arts courses outside of education 

2 .. Less emphasis on theoretical subjects 

3. More emphasis on professional subjects such as 
philosophy, psychology, guidance, etc. 

4. More emphasis on education as a field of inquiry 
and research 



5 . An extended period of practice teaching 

<5. More field trips, excui'sions and visits to other 

training colleges 

7. More vocational and technical subjects in the 

curriculum 

8. Increased interaction between faculty and students 

_9. Less emphasis on the external (university- level) 

examinations . 

10. Increased internal assessments 

11. More emphasis on extra curricular and co-curricular 

activities 

12. More inservice training programs for teachers and 

administrators 

13. Increased school participation in community 

activities 

14 . Increased vocational guidance program for students 

15 . Other (please specify) . . 



(b) If you could begin your professional career again would 
you still choose to become a teacuer or educator ? 

1. yes 2 . no 

If the answer is "no" please explain why 
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If you have any additional comments to make about your 
school/college/ office , its program, personnel, training, 
etc. , please write them below. If you have any recom- 
mendations to improve the secondary school teacher edu- 
cation program in India please list them. 



APPENDIX E 



LIST OF REGIONAL COLLEGES UNDER STUDY 




THE LIST OF REGIONAL COLLEGES UNDER STUDY 



Code Name and Address 

Number of the College Principal 



001 


Regional College of Education 
Ajmer, Rajasthan 


Mr. P.D. Sharma 


002 


Regional College of Education 
Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh 


Dr. G. Chaurasia 


003 


Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneswar, Madhya Pradesh 


Dr. R.C. Das 


oo4 


Regional College of Education 
Mysore City, Mysore 


Miss A. Chari 




'3 

1 

'5 



I 

: 



APPENDIX F 

LIST OF TRADITIONAL COLLEGES SELECTED FOR THE STUDY 



r: 

t 




LIST OF TRADITIONAL COLLEGES SELECTED FOR THE STUDY 



Code Name and Address 

Number of the College 

025 Mar Theophilus Training College 
Bethany Hills 

Trivandrum- 15 , Kerala 

026 Mount Carmel Training College 
Kottayam P.Oo 

Kerala 

027 Mount Tabor Training College 
Falthanapuram P.O. 

Kerala, S. India 

028 St. Joseph Training College 

for Women 
Kovila valtom Rd. 

Ernakularn-1 , Kerala 

029 Meston Training College 
Madras-14, Tamil Nadu 

030 St. Christopher's Training 

College 

10 Rundalls Rd. 

Vepery, Madras -7 
Tamil Nadu 

031 Govt. College of Education 
Mysore-1, Mysore 

032 Govt. College of Education 
Belgaum, Mysore 

033 M.EcSo Teachers College 
Malleswaram, Bongalore-3 
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Principal 

Rev. Fr. Jos Mathew 

Sister M. Crucifixa 

Dr. Vincent Murthy 

Mrs. Lily Kurian 
Verghese 

Dr. R. John Victor 
Miss G.R, Samuel 

Dr. K. Basavian 
Dr. S 0 M. Krishnan 
Dr. C. Rangaehar 



Code 

Number 


Name and Address 
of the College 


Principal 


034 


Govt. Training College 
Rajmundry, A.P. 


Dr . (Mrs . ) S . 
Kausalya 


035 


Govt. Training College 
Mellore, A.P. 


T.R. Deenadayal 


036 


Maharajah's Training College 
Viziaragram-2 , A.P. 


Dr. B. Surya Roo 


037 


Govt. College of Education 
B he pal, M.P. 


Dr. R.G. Dave 


038 


Sri Mahesh Teachers College 
Jodhpur 


Dr. S .N 0 Balya 


039 


P.V. D „T , college of Education 
for Women 

1, Nothibai Thackersey Rd. 
Maharshi Karve Rd . , Bombay-20 


Dr. (Mrs.) Shakuntala 
K. Mehta 


040 


Secondary Training College 
3 , Mahapalika Marg 
Bomba y-1 


Miss S.S. Boyce 


041 


D.M. College of Education 
Maxga, Punjob 


Dr. R.Po Garg 


042 


Govt. College of Education 
Chandigarh, Punjob 


Dr. N.L. Dosajh 



State College of Education 
Patiala 
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043 



Dr. (Miss) P. Dutt 



Code 

Number 


Name and Address 
of the College 


Principal 


044 


Christian Training College 
Lucknow, U,Po 


Dr. N. Cecil 


045 


Teachers Training College 
Somastipur, Bihor 


Dr. Hareshwari 
Prasad 


046 


Govt. College of Education 
Burdwan 


Dr. Rames Chandra 
Das 


047 


Calcutta Girls B C T. College 
6/1 Swinhoe St. 

Ballygunge , Calcutta- 19 


Mrs. Latika Gupta 


048 


Govt. Training College 
Samba lpur 


Dr. Bholanath Misra 


049 


Radha Nath Training College 
Cuttack, Orissa 


Dr. S. Nath 



APPENDIX G 



LIST OF UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION SELECTED FOR THE STUDY 
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LIST OF UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
SELECTED FOR THE STUDY 



Code 

Number 


Name and Address 
of the Institution 


Principal or 
Chairman 


010 


Agra University 

R.B.S. College of Education 

Agra, U.P. 


B.D. Singh 
(Principal) 


Oil 


Department of Education 
Allahabad University 
Allahabad, U.P. 


Mr. S.K. Pal 
(Chairman) 


012 


Department of Education 
Alligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh, U.P. 


Dr. Ishrat Husain 
(Acting Head of the 
Department) 


013 


Department of Education 
Gauhati University 
Gauhcvti, Assam 


Dr . B . C . Ear 
(Dept. Head) 


0l4 


University Training College 
(Faculty of Education) 
Nagpur University 
Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh 


Mr. G.A. Puranik 
(Dean and Principal) 


015 


Patna University 
Patna Training College 
Patna, Bihar 


Dr. D.N. Sinha 
(Principal) 


016 


R.V. Teachers College Dr. D.R. Murughen- 

Rashtreeya Sikshana Samithi , drappa 

Jayanagar, Bangalove — 11, Mysore . (Principal) 


017 


Sadhana School of Educational 
Research and Training 


Dr. N.N. Shukla 
(Principal) 



(Bombay University) 

Juhu Road, (Near Lions Children's 
Park) 

Santa-Cruz, (West), Bonibay-54 
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i <V 



Code Name and Address 

Number of the Institution 

018 University College of Education 

Sagar University 

Sagar, Madhya Pradesh 

019 M.B. Patel College of Education 

Sardar Patel University 
Vallabha Vidyanagar, Gujarat 

020 Vinaya - Bhavan 
Viswabharathi University 
Shantiniketan P.0. 

Dist. Birbhum, W. Bengal 
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Principal or 
Chairman 



Dr. A. Misra 
(Dean) 



Dr. K.S. Trivedi 
(Chairman) 



Dr. Dwijendra Nath 
Ray 

(Chairman) 



APPENDIX H 



THE INITIAL SAMPLE USED FOR THE 
VALIDATION OF INSTRUMENTS 
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INITIAL SAMPLE USED FOE THE VALIDATION 
OF INSTRUMENTS 



Mr. Jag jit Singh Grewal, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhopal, M.P., India 

Mr. Bhola Nath Lai, Lecturer 
Regional College of* Education 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa, India 

Mrs i Savitri Masih, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhopal, M.P., India 

Mr. Suresh Kumar Mohapatra, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa, India 

Mr . Chandrasekaran Nair , Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa, India 

Mr. Avinash Chandra Pachaury, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa, India 

Mr. S.P. Sharma, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Bhopal, M.P., India 

Mr. Jagdish Kumar Sood, Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Ajmer, Rajasthan, India 

Mr. Kudpi Nagesh Tan try. Lecturer 
Regional College of Education 
Mysore City, Mysore, India 
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OBSERVATION CHECK- LIST USED IN THE STUDY 
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Cb servation Check-List 



I. 1. Name 

2. School Address 



3. Male Female 

4. Date of Observation 

5. Class or Grade Teaching 

6. Number of Students __ 

7. Duration of the Class 

8. Subject Taught . _ 

9. Trained at: 

a. RCE 

b. Tradi. College 

c. tfaiv. Depts. _ 



10. Approx, age 

11. Length of Teaching Experience 
II. A. Cl assroom Observation 

1. Appearance of the teacher 

2. Tempo of voice 

3. Mannerisms, if any 

4. Neatness of dress 

5. Punctuality 

6. Fear or anxiety on the face 

7. Respect toward students 

8. Interest in the subject 

9. Proficiency in the subject 

10. Oral expression 



0 




' Below 
Excellent Good Average Average Poor 




11 



Interest in students 



12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
33* 

34. 

35. 
O 

ERLC 



Below 

Excellent Good Average Average Poor 



Willingness to help the students 

Effort in clarifying the subject 

Preparedness 

Inparti ali ty 

Sense of humor 

Use of new methods and techniques 

Familiarity with current events 

Faith in Indian educational system 

Use of teaching aids 

Use of modem instructional devices 

Class participation 

Freedom of expression in the 
classroom 

Discipline 

Cooperative efforts 

Patience 

Self-confidence 

Desire to correct weakness 

Use made of classroom appliances 

Classroom discussion 

Creative teaching 

Willingness to adapt change 

Individual assistance given in 
the classroom 

Motivating the pupil 

Skill in organizing the classroom 
activities 
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Excellent 



36 . Assignments given 

37. Directing the students for 

self-evaluation 

38 . Use of different instructional 

methods 

39 . Avoiding sarcasam in dealing 

with pupils 

40. Willingness to give extra time 

to the pupil who needs it _ 

41. Help pupils to think for themselves 

42. Helping students to maintain high 

moral and spiritual values _ 

43. Trying new ideas in the classroom _ 

44. Conceptualization of educational 

problems - 

45 . Appearance of the classroom 
U6. Clarity of the objective 

47 . Leadership in classroom 

48. Practical experiments conducted 

49. Familiarity with student problems 

50. Use of latent talents 

51. Honesty and sincerity in teaching 

52. Familiarity with evaluation 
techniques 

A. Program as a Whole 

1 . Provision for independent study 

2. Provision for individual instruction 

3 . Practical use of subjects offered 

4. Provision for practice teaching 

5 . General interest in vocational 
sub j ects 



6 



Below 

Exce:. lent Good Average Average 

• Opportunity given for team works 

7. Availability of professional courses 

8. Faculty involvement in student 

activities 

9* Student initiatives and participa- 
tion in school functions 

10. Flexibility of the schedule 

11. Emphasis placed on specialization ___ 

12. He search studies held 

13. Emphasis placed on research and 

development 

14. Teacher self-evaluation 

15* Classroom supervision 

l6. Student evaluation procedure 

17* Provision to develop teaching aids ___ 

18. Use made of the available teaching 

aids 

19. Opportunity to visit other training 

aids 

20. Provision for observation classes . 

21. Opportunity to meet and hear other 

educators „ 

22. Cooperation from the local schools _ __ 

23. Provision for extra-curricular 

activities 

24* Recreational facilities 

25* Literary societies to assist the 

intellectual growth 

26, Assignments and homeworks __ 





Poor 
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Student activities 



Below 

Excellent Good Average Average Poor 



28. Opportunity to experiment new 

programs — 

29. Guidance and counseling services __ 

30. Student -teacher interaction through 

seminars, discussions, etc. __ 

31. In-service programs for local teachers 

32 . In-service for own staff __ 

33. Provision for community involvement _ 

34. Curriculum and its setting .. 

35. Moral and religious instructions 

36. Graduate program offered 

37. professional conferences and 
seminars held on the campus 

38. Leadership given to solve the 
community problems 

39 . Type of examination system 

40. Evening and summer programs 



4l„ Provision to encourage women 
teachers 

42 . Program to alleviate illiteracy 

43 . Special programs to teach the 
handicapped 

C . Building, Facilities, Staff and 
Equipment 

1. Outward appearance of the building 



2. Spaciousness 

3. Ventilation and light 

4 . Garden and yard 

5. Availability of sufficient 
classrooms 



0 





6. Availability of an auditorium 



Below 

Excellent Good Average Average Poor 



7. Availability of small conference 
rooms 

8. Arrangement of staff and student 
commons 

9. Office for the professors 

10. Location of principals office and 
administrative staff 

11. Set up of the college in the 
community 



12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 



23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 




Nearness to roads and railways 



Boarding facilities 
Recreation facilities 



Library and reading room 

Laboratory for science subjects 

Play grounds 

Cafeteria or canteen 

Dormitory and other living ac- 
commodations on the campus 

School transportation 

Public address system 

Availability of necessary books 
in the library 

Availability of telephone and radio 

Lighting arrangements 

Office equipment (typewriter, 
duplicator, etc. ) 

Sports and arts equipment 

Equipment for vocational subjects 

Laboratory equipment for science 
sub~ acts 
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Below 

Excellent Good Average Average Poor 



29* Ordinary classroom appliances 

30. Mops, charts, models, etc. — — 

31 Audio-visual equipment 

Very high High Medium 

32. Availability of teaching staff 

33 . Availability of administrative staff 

34. Availability of office staff (clerical 

and secretarial) 

35. Training and experience of teachers 

36 . Average educational, qualification 

of teachers 



Low Very low 



37 . Staff with research background 

38 . Staff who made one or more publica- 
tions 

39 . Those who do creative teaching 

40. Number of staff who give their 
service to other training 
institutions 



41. Team works done by the staff 

42. Staff who have local and national 
reputation 

43 . Cooperation between staff and 
administration 

44. Staff who gives leadership to 
community activities 

45 . Number of teachers who tried 
experimental programs 

46. Number of teachers who made 
discoveries or inventions 



47. Number of teachers who received 
distinguished service awards 

48. Number of teachers who served on 
national committees 

49 . Number of evaluation experts 

9 50. Number of curriculum experts 

ERJC 1 
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III. 



i 

i 



I 



o 




Make comments on other items of interest that may he observed during the 
visit. 3e constructive and at the same time critical. 



ij ' 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE USED FOR THE STUDY 
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31 NTERYIEW SCHEDULE 



The interview schedule is strictly for the use of the evaluator 
a,nd not for the interviewee. Items in the schedule are only suggestive 
suide-lines . Questions ought to he re-worded or revised to suit the 
local conditions in which the interview takes place. It is more appro- 
priate to use a tape-recorder to record the responses instead of simply 
writing them down which will often he slow and incomplete . The inter- 
viewer should feel free to eliminate any item if not applicable to 
certain individuals or local situations. The approximate duration o± 
the interview is 4-5 minutes. Use the native language or Hindi 
instead of English, if it is more convenient both for the interviewer 

and for the subject. 



X Personal Data: 

(a) Name _ 

(b) Address 



(c) Official Title 



(a) 


Nature of the 


(1) 


Student Teacher 


Profession 


(2) 


Secondary School Teacher 




(3) 


Faculty of a College 






(4) 


Administrator of a College 






(5) 


U.S. Consultant 






(6) , . 


Ministry of Education Official 






(7) 


Other (specify) _ 


(e) 


Marital Status 


(i) 


Sinsle (2) Married 


(3) 


Widow 


(f) 


Sex 


CD 


Male (2) Female 
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(g) Number of dependents: (Wife, children, father, mother, sisters, 

brothers , etc . 



(1) Leso than two 

(2) Between two and four 

( 3 ) Between four and six 

(4) Between six and eight 

(5) Between eight and ten 

(6) ________ More than ten (How many? 



.) 



II Educational Data (check the appropriate) 

(a) Highest degree earned: 

(1) High School 

(2) Two Years of College 

(3) Four Years of College 

(4) B.A./B.Sc. degree 

(5) ________ Doctorate 

(6) Other (specify) 



(b) Nature of the institution graduated from: 



(1) 


Multipurpose high school 


(2) 


Higher Secondary school 


(3) 


Regular high school 


(4) 


liberal Arts/Science College 


(5) 


Teacher training College 


(6) 


University Department of Education 


(7) 


Correspondence School/College 


(8) 


Other (specify) 



(c) Major area of specialization; (specify) 



(d) Minor area of specialization: (specify) 
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(e) What degree are you. now working on? (if any) 



(f) Have you had any special training in the subjects you are 
teaching? 

(l) Yes (specify) 



(2) No 

(g) What specific training helped you to achieve the present 
position? 



(h) What additional training would you like to get to become more 
effective in your job? 



(i) Have you won any scholarship honors or distinguished awards 
during your training period? 

No _ 

yes (Please specify) 



Ill 



Occupational Data: 

(a) How long have you held your present position? 



(h) What were your previous jobs? 





1 . 








2 . 








3 - 








K 






Why did 


you leave those 


jobs? 


(Check one or more) 


1 . 


Poor Pay 


6 . 


Conflict with colleagues 


2 . 


Far from home 


ry 

i • 


Work terminated 


3- 


No challenge 


8 . 


Not in my field of training 


4. 


No chance for 


9 - 


Language and cultural 


5. 


promotion 
Bid not like 


10 . 


Barriers 
Other (specify) 



the work 

(d) How did you obtain the present position? (Check more than one 
if applicable). 

1. Seniority 

2 . Higher training while on .job 

3. Recommendation of a friend or relative of 

high authority. 

4 . Elected by popular vote 

5 . Won a competitive examination 

6 . National reputation through books , articles or 

research. 

7. Other (specify) 



(e) What are the factors which attracted you to the present posi 
tion? (Please cheek more than one and double check the most 
important ) 



1. 


Higher salary 


6 . 


Better housing 


2. 


Opportunity to 


7 - 


More challenge 




adv 


8 . 


Facilities and equip- 


3. 


Nearness to home 




rnent 


4. 


Urban living 


9 . 


Opportunity for research 




Availability of food 


10 . 


Easy job 


and other daily needs 



O 
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11. 


Interest in working 


13- 




with people 


l4. 


12 . 


Less cost of living 





Prestige 
Other (Specify) 



(f ) How long do you think that you will continue in the present 
position? 



1. Years months 



2 . 



indefinite until retirement 



XV Curricular and Institutional Data : 

(a) Are you satisfied with the present educational system of your 
institution? 

1. Yes 

2. Ho (if "No" explain why) 



(h) What change would you like to see implemented in the present 
teacher training program? (Please check more than one; 



1. 


Increase the length 
of training. 


8. 


More experimental 
program 


2. 


Place more emphasis 
on specialization 


9- 


Periodic curriculum 
revision to suit the 
local conditions 


3. 


Professional training 


10. 


In-service training 
for teachers 




should he increased 


k. 


General education 


11. 


Better training facili- 
ties and equipment 

Increased staff partici- 
pation in policy making 


5. 


should he more 
Internal assessment 




in place of external 
examination. 


12* 


6 . 


More educational 
research . 


1 

CO 

H 


More community involve- 
ment in school activi- 
ties 


7. 


Better qualified staff 


14. 


Localization of training 
colleges 
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15- Other (specify) 



(c) What changes "by way of improvements were you able to introduce 
at your institution so far? (Please check more than one) 

1. Increased the number 12. Introduced modern in- 

of qualified staff. structional materials 

2. Revised the curriculum 13* Increased community in- 

volvement in school 

3* Conducted research activities 

4. Introduced new in- l4. Introduced more ef- 

structional techniques. ficient office procedures 



5 - Started experimental 

program 

6. Increased administra- 

tive efficiency 

7* Conducted periodic 

evaluation of staff 

8. Strengthened the 

faculty - student 
■ relationship 

9. Developed new instruc- 

tional materials . 

10. Improved the library 

11. ____ Designed or built new 

buildings . 



15 • Improved the staff salary 

16 . Increased the cooperation 

between training colleges 

17- Sanctioned money for the 

improvement of the pro- 
gram 

18. Received recognition for 

the high percentage of 
s tudents completing 
their college or high 
school 

19* Improved the relation- 

ship between staff and 
administration. 

Other (specify) 
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(d) What are the basic courses 



which constitute your curriculum? 



(e) What are the extracurricular activities offered for students 
and staff of your institution? 



(f) What extracurricular or co-curricular activities do you like 
most? 



(g) If you are given the authority to introduce changes in _ your 
institution "What are some of the changes you would definitely 
introduce? (Cover curriculums , administration, personnel, 
huilding, equipment and programs as a whole) 



(h) What are some of the changes you would like to see introduced 
in the teacher training program of this country? 



(i) What are some of the hindrances in introducing such changes? 



(j) How valuable are the in-service training programs? 




(k) What merit do you see in summer seminars and conferences for 
subject teachers? 



(l) Is it beneficial to conduct correspondence courses and summer 
or evening courses to train teachers? (explain) 



(m) Is it desirable to replace external examination with internal 
assessment? 



(n) In your opinion, should the cost of a program be the prime 
criterion to continue or discontinue it? 

1. Yes 2. Wo 

(o) What are your recommendations to solve the teacher shortage 
of the country? 



(p) Have you participated in any social, economic or political 
programs of your community during the past five years? 

Wo Yes (explain) 

(q) Do you think that vocational education should be a part of the 

teacher training program? 1. Yes 2. Wo (explain) 

(r) Should the multi-purpose high school idea be continued? 

____ Wo Yes (explain) 



(s) Is better teacher training a means to improve the secondary 
education? 



1. Yes 2. Wo 




(t) What would you consider as letter teacher training? 



(u) Is the lack of sufficient funds the main reason for a poor 
quality teacher education program in this country? 

Yes Wo 

If not, what is (are) the main factor(s)? __ 



(v) What are your recommendations to eliminate unemployment among 
the educated people? 



(w) What are your suggestions to increase the literacy rates of 
the country at a much faster pace? 



General Data 



(a) What is the career that you are most intei ted in? (Double 
check the ones most interested in and sin; check the ones 
less interested in) 



1 . 


Business 


9- 


Farm ig 


2 . 


Factory worker 


10 . 


Craf ? 


3 . 


Trade 


~i i. • 


Teac o.ng 


k. 


Commerce 


12 . 


Admi aistration 




Law 


13- 


Banking 


✓ * _ 

6 . 


Medicine 


l4. 


Other (Please specify) 


7. 


Engineering 






8 . 


Priesthood 







(b) How important, in your opinion, is research in education? 



(c) How far do you think that the United States has assisted the 
improvement of Indian education? 



(d) Would you recommend a four-year teacher preparation program in 
place of the present one-year B.T. program for the Indian 
education? 

1. Yes 2. Wo (Explain why) 



(e) What are some of your suggestions for the improvement of the 
Indian secondary teacher training programs, now in operation? 
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